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Copyright, 1916, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


breakfast, lunch, or making sure that these little 
supper, millions of friendsare never disappointed. 
little folks every day ‘Thequality,the flavor, the crisp- 
look forward to that from-the-oven taste are always 
wonderful good flavor of there when 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. you open the 
The whole Kellogg business Kellogg Wax- 
is built around the idea of tite package. 
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It is a remarkable fact that there is no 
storage space at Kellogg’s. Each day’s 
production is shipped crisp from the 
ovens in the Kéllogg WAX TITE pack- 
age—that keeps the fresh, good flavor 
in and all other flavors out. 
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Should your subscription expire with this issue of the 
HOME JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the 
fifth of May to avoid missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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The Climax of All 


HE Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, after nearly 
a year’s work, are now ready to present to its readers what 
they have not the slightest hesitation in saying is, far and away, the 


greatest single feature ever attempted by this or any other Amer- 
ican magazine. 
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Because of the large size of its pages, and its wonderful color- 
printing facilities, it has been left to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
to do what no other magazine could possibly attempt to do. Fur- 
ther than that, it has been left to The Curtis Publishing Company 


to have the vision to enter upon 
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An Expenditure of Over One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars in the Presentation 
of a Single Feature in the Magazine 
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in order that the American women might enjoy a privilege which 
up to this time has been believed to be unattainable. 


oO 


In order to realize its desire to present this feature, it was 
necessary to seek and obtain the codperation of some of the fore- 
most men of largest wealth in the United States, and never was a 
coéperation looking to a great public’s largest enjoyment more 
heartily or cordially offered. 
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In the next—the May—number there will be given an an- 
nouncement in full of this feature, which will, this coming summer, 
make THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL the most eagerly bought 
magazine in America. 
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An Unusual Record of Achievement by a Pennsylvania Town 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. ALLEN LINE 





F COURSE all of us, at some time 

or other, have heard of Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, but how many of us 
know of the splendid civic work which 
has been going on there quietly but 
steadily for the last nineteen years? 
The town is happily situated in the 
beautiful Cumberland Valley, and its 
present-day progressive and public 
spirit is due in a large measure to the 
initiative of the Civic Club, founded in 
1897, one of the pioneer women’s clubs 
in this kind of work in the United 
States. In “those early days” it was 
a difficult task for women to criticize 
the administration of public affairs, and 
it was equally hard to call a neighbor’s 
attention to his civic shortcomings, 


The Town’s Civic Center. Here are Public | HE 4 : = hay! , . $ si | With a Simple Flower Box in Front and a Vaca- 
Buildings Surrounded by Broad Streets That FP. j is f “ : tion Garden in the Rear, the Children of This 


Have Vanquished the Horror of Street Litter | ; we ; 4 Be 1 i 3 Humble Home and Neighborhood are Helped 
Such as is Shown in the Picture Below Bryne PRY carek ' : 7 | Toward Good Citizenship 
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You Can Readily Understand the Effect Upon the Children 
and Grown-Ups of an Untidy Street Billboard 
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Nasturtium Walk—a Much Better 
Influence on the Children 
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Every Schoolroom is Provided With Good Pictures Purchased by the Civic The Street Signs are Like This The Entrance to the Athletic Field of Dickinson College, Which is Freely 
Club. Just Think of the Value From an Aesthetic Viewpoint! Ornamental But Legible Used by the Townspeople in Vacation Time 
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Here is the First Unit of the Kennedy School, of Portland, Oregon. The Other Sides Will be Finished as Needed - 
Paeeaedihilitiac ~ , Ragildimce mae @rr d 
Showing the Possibilities of Such Buildings as Developed on the Pacific Coast 




















DESIGNED BY WITHEY & DAVIS 
This Grammar School at Artesia, California, is a Good Type 
. _ -— 
ENTRANCE ENTRANCE: of the New One-Story Schoolhouse ENTRANCE ; mee ENTRANCE 
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DESIGNED BY F. A. NARAMORE 


Any Boy or Girl Should Like to Go to School in This Fulton Park One-Story School Building in Portland, Oregon 
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DESIGNED BY LOUIS DU P. MILLER 


Above is a Charming Little Church Which is Located in Pasadena, California 
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Church [hat is Different 


The New Note in American Church Architecture 





DESIGNED BY LESTER MOORE 
A “Bungalow” Church of Extremely Rustic Appearance is Shown to All 
Visitors to Eagle Rock, California 


DESIGNED 4 Ff. BEAMAN 
In Wilmington, Delaware, is This Church—a Splendid Example of the New 
Note in American Church Architecture 


DESIGNED BY MARSTON & VAN PELT 
DESIGNED BY CARRERE & HASTINGS Here is a Church in the Mexican Quarter of Pasadena That Conforms Simply 
This Philadelphia Church is Another Example of the New Church Architecture and Beautifully to its Location 
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Where Boys are Neve 


The Fun Girls Have in 
‘Their Own Summer Camps 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


On This Rainy Afternoon the Camp Girls PY - | “ , You Can Hear the Strains of Music All the 
Did Work for the Red Cross ' Whole Day and Evening Long 


Five Modern Nymphs ina 
Woodland Revel of An- 
cient Grace and Charm 


Here is a Bunch of Summer-Camp “Cowsirls” With Their Instructor, ; J Every So Often, Pack on Back, Like Their Remote Ancestresses, the 
Who Takes Them Off on Cross-Country Rides ; Girls Go Off on Hikes Into the Woods 


Here is Another Modern 
Camp Nymph in the An- 
nual Woodland Play 


Often the Girls Follow Their Art Proclivities in Outdoor Sketching What Better Work for an “Indian Girl” Pro Tem. Than Weav- 
and Painting Classes ing Indian Fashion? 


As a Mind-Quickener Theré’s Nothing Better Than Basketball. ~ — in Vy on a ie Z pes Hockey is One of the Best of Girl Games, and in Practically 
It’s Great Sport When the Team Plays a Neighboring Camp wit os = oe Sa : Every Girl’s Camp There are One or More Teams 


If There’s One Thing Girl-Camp Girls Can 
Do Especially Well, it’s Swimming 














A Department Which Aims to 
Bring the American Woman in 


Touch With Her Government 


Women and National 
Prohibition 


S THERE a woman who can say: “It is 

I nothing to me whether or not the sale of al- 
coholic beverages in this country shall be 

prohibited’’? Only to such a woman is the 
present movement that is seeking national pro- 
hibition a matter of complete indifference. 

The question has become a truly national 
issue. It is being forced upon a reluctant Con- 
gress by an energetic and insistent demand that 
the National Legislature submit to the states 
this proposed amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution: 

“Sec. 1. That the sale, manufacture for 
sale, transportation for sale, and importation 
for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses in the United States and all territory sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, and exportation 
thereof are forever prohibited. 

“Sec. 2. That the Congress and the states 
shall have power independently or concurrently 
to enforce this article by all needful legislation.” 

This amendment is aimed at the traffic in 
alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes. If it 
were part of the Constitution the manufacture, 
sale and transportation of alcoholic liquors for 
‘*mechanical, pharmaceutical, scientific, medi- 
cinal or sacramental’’ purposes would not neces- 
sarily be forbidden, and the individual, so far as 
the amendment itself is concerned, would be free 
to manufacture intoxicating liquors for his own 
use. Prohibition leaders point out here that the 
amendment would leave the states free to enact 
legislation prohibiting any or all these things 
within their territories, or to enforce existing 
absolutely prohibitive liquor laws. It would un- 
doubtedly wipe out the bulk of the liquor manu- 
facturing industry as it exists today and abolish 
the public sale of drinks, but it would not deprive 
all citizens of every alcoholic beverage. The 
Federal revenues now derived from the liquor 
trafic would virtually disappear. 


FOR submission to the states the proposed 
amendment must receive a two-thirds vote 
in the House and Senate, while thirty-six of the 
forty-eight states must ratify the amendment to 
make it part of the Constitution. In 1914, in the 
first vote ever taken in Congress on the amend- 
ment, the House gave it a bare majority. This 
year its advocates are confident of obtaining a 
majority in both Houses. Few expect it to re- 
ceive the necessary two-thirds vote. 

Neither the Republican nor the Democratic 
Party recognizes the prohibition amendment as 
a national issue, and both fear the effect of the 
movement upon national politics. Leaders of 
both parties have declared it to be a state issue, 
with which Congress has no concern, while some 
of its opponents brand it as a proposed violation 
of ‘‘states rights.” 

The prohibitionists reply that it is the duty of 
Congress to accede to their demand that the 
states be given an opportunity to pass upon the 
question in the form of a Constitutional amend- 
ment, submitted in the manner provided by the 
Constitution itself. They say that to submit 
the amendment to the states is the quickest way 
to take the question out of national politics. 

It has already been indicated that if the 
amendment fails in Congress this year it will be 
made an issue in the forthcoming Presidential 
and Congressional elections. Prohibitionists 
have been urged to disregard party and “‘un- 
falteringly sustain the friends and punish the 
enemies”’ of temperance reform. Many votes 
have been and will again be influenced by the 
fear of retaliation at the polls against opponents 
of the pending amendment resolution. 

In this respect the situation is similar to that 
regarding the woman suffrage amendment, ex- 
cept that the prohibitionists have votes in every 
state, while the women are enfranchised in but 
tew states. Under the leadership of the Anti- 
Saloon League, with its legislative department, 
the prohibition forces are most efficiently organ- 
ized for political action, while the solidarity of 
the suffragists on a single national issue has yet 
to be proved at the polls. 


( “URIOUSLY, though weman’s interest in the 
~ liquor problem is so obvious that I have not 
set forth here any of the familiar facts of its rela- 
tion to women aid the home, controversy exists 
as to whether the enfranchisement of women 
Strengthens the forces of prohibition. Anti- 
suffragists claim that events in suffrage states 
have failed to prove that every vote in the 
hands of women is a blow at the liquor traffic. 
Perhaps the truth of this controversy is to be 
found in the attitude of the liquor interests 
toward woman suffrage. 
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United States Government. 





i department is conducted with the approval and 
codperation of the Executive Departments of the 








How About That Lawn? 


HETHER you live in the city, suburb 

\ \) or on a farm, this is a good year for you 
to have a better lawn than ever before. 

Your Government wants you to have a better 
lawn and will help you to make it. It has pub- 
lished for you a Bulletin on ‘“‘Lawn Soils and 
Lawns’’—free as long as the supply lasts— 


which will not only tell you what to do but will 
make you appreciate more than ever before 
the value and beauties of a lawn. 

If you would like to have Uncle Sam’s help 
with your lawn, send your name and a two-cent 
stamp to this department. Then let the men in 
your family get busy! 


Europeans Prize What We Despise 


ID you know that in European countries 
the sea mussel, which few Americans know 
is good to eat, is prized as a fine table delicacy? 
That the epicurean French annually consume 
400,000,000 pounds of them? 
The American sea mussel is as good as or 
better than the European, yet remains almost 
ignored. Uncle Sam wants you to eat some and 


get acquainted with this food. He says: ‘‘It is 
palatable, nutritious, digestible, wholesome and 
cheap” and is ‘‘food for rich and poor, well 
and sick.’’ Furthermore, April to October is the 
best season for mussels. 

Why not send your name to me and get the 
Government Bulletin on the sea mussel, with 
eighteen recipes by a noted chef? 


Did You Know 


Bk. AT your Government has inaugurated a 
nation-wide employment service? Uncle 
Sam wants women to know about it, use it, and 
help others to use it. 


That Government scientists have been look- 
ing into our familiar weather proverbs and 
have written a little book telling which ones are 
useful and why? It costs a nickel. 


That for fifty cents you can get your boy the 
“United States Army Manual of Physical 
Training,” a 300-page book with pictures, giv- 
ing instructions for setting-up, gymnasium and 
outdoor exercises? 


That there are splendid opportunities for en- 
terprising homeseekers and farmers on Govern- 
ment irrigation projects in Western States? 


That Uncle Sam sells for ten cents a book 
containing more than one hundred indoor and 
outdoor children’s games, marches and dances? 
This booklet would be of great help to anyone 
having to amuse groups of children, and invalu- 
able to kindergartners and primary teachers. 


If you didn’t know and would like to know 
more, write this department. Where prices are 
given, send the money in stamps, and I will act 
as your purchasing agent. 


Prepare for Bird Visitors 


vo good friends, the birds, are coming 
North soon; why not have a welcome pre- 
pared for them when they visit your yard or 
your farm this year? 

You can begin by setting up bird houses. 
Uncle Sam has for you a booklet which tells you 


how to make all sorts of bird houses, from a tin 
can for wrens to an apartment house for martins. 
Government experts say our birds need your 
hospitality. If you would like to play host toa 
bird family this year just send your name to 
this department, inclosing a two-cent stamp. 


Women in the Government 


O YOU realize that your Government is 
very rapidly becoming a Government by 
women, as well as for women? Did you know 
that many of the new Government activities 
designed to help women in their home and com- 
munity problems are directed by women? 
Most of these women are specialists, selected 
by competition from all over the country. A 
few of them are paid more than three thousand 


dollars a year. Even though they may not have 
the vote, they are winning splendid careers. 

Perhaps, if you are ambitious and have spe- 
cial training in some scientific or other subject, 
there may be an opportunity for you in Govern- 
ment service. If you wish, you may write and 
ask for information about examinations for 
Government positions open to women. When 
you write, inclose a two-cent stamp. 


A Homemade Fireless Cooker 


ZOU all know of the fireless cooker, but I 
don’t think you all know that Uncle Sam 
will tell you how to make one at home at little 
or no expense. He not only tells you how to 


make one, but also gives you general instruc- 
tions and recipes for using it. Send your name 
and a two-cent stamp, if you wish me to get 
this for you. 


From Farm to Table 


“OME people, both farmers and city folks, 
~J have tried to buy and sell by parcel post 
without understanding how it should be used, 
and have been disappointed. You can avoid 
many mistakes if you will let your Govern- 
ment tell you how to use the parcel post for 


transporting food products. A new Bulletin, 
**Marketing by Parcel Post,’’ has just been is- 
sued. You will also find the Bulletin, ‘‘ Shipping 
Eggs by Parcel Post,”’ very helpful. If you would 
like to get either or both of these Bulletins, send 
me your name and a two-cent stamp. 





WHAT ANY WOMAN 


accordingly. 





ATE WITH HER GOVERNMENT IN APRIL 


Set up at least one bird house. 
Work with the teacher of her children’s school. 
Remember that the early fly is the grandfather fly, and act 


MAY DO TO COOPER- 











Bureau: Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


Uncle Sam Says: 
**Codperate” 


OTHERS: Responsibility for what your 
child is to become is largely divided be- 


tween two persons— yourself and his 
school-teacher. Both of you have a big job. 

Did it ever occur to you that by codperation 
you might lighten one another’s burdens and 
more successfully educate your child? 

The United States Bureau of Education and 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations are heartily codperating 
to encourage the organization of school-district 
groups in which the parents and the teachers 
may codperate for the improvement of school 
conditions, better training of the child in the 
home, and all that has to do with his physical, 
mental and moral welfare. 

This month the Government is sending offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Education, together with 
leaders of the National Congress of Mothers, 
through the Southern States, to hold meetings 
in the cities to stimulate this movement. 

Thousands of these groups have been formed 
already. More will be formed. If you would 
like to give your school and your children the 
benefits of this nation-wide movement, write to 
me, and I will ask Uncle Sam to tell you what 
these groups do, how they help the school, the 
child, the mother and the community, and how 
you may organize one in your neighborhood. 
Just send a two-cent stamp when you write me. 


Plant Immigrants 


1») YOU—or members of your family 
get tired of the same things to eat 
after day? I do sometimes. 

Uncle Sam knows we do, and that is one of 
the reasons why he has a corps of “‘agricultural 
explorers.”’ Their task is to discover and bring 
to the United States the best food plants of for- 
eign lands, and add them to our diet. 

Two delicious vegetables among the plant 
immigrants thus brought to our country are the 
“‘dasheen,” a sort of glorified potato of the 
tropics, and the Japanese “‘udo,”’ a giant plant 
served something like celery or asparagus. The 
dasheen is grown successfully in our Southern 
states, while the udo will grow in the North. 

If you are really interested in experimental 
vegetable gardening, Uncle Sam will be glad to 
arrange with you to grow either of these two 
plants that suits your locality. If you can’t 
grow them yourself, you are urged to tell your 
dealer about the dasheen and the udo, so he will 
try to get some for you. 

Before you do either of these things, however, 
you'd better ask me to get for you instructions 
on how to raise them and recipes for cooking 
them. Send atwo-cent stamp with your inquiry. 
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Spring Tonics 
i S 

2 aahense nese are noted for taking “‘spring 
i tonics.”” Your Uncle Sam says it’s no won- 
der, the way some of us sleep all winter in poorly 
ventilated bedrooms, overheat our houses, eat 
too many heavy, fatty foods, and sometimes 
even neglect to take enough baths in cold 
weather. He says, therefore, the best way to 
be sure to feel well in the spring is to start 
right in the autumn, and he recommends these 
‘spring tonics,’’ which are based upon scientific 
knowledge instead of the traditions which make 
“sulphur and molasses” a popular mixture: 

A twelve-inch stick, placed under your win- 
dow to keep it open (the open window will pro- 
vide a convenient exit for ‘‘patent”’ medicine 
**tonics’’). 

A screen for every window. 

A bucket of whitewash (add glue to prevent 
it from peeling). 

A general clean-up outdoors, particularly if 
you have a well exposed to surface drainage. 

If you are not sure that your household is 
right on these matters, you might send a two- 
cent stamp and ask me to get for you one or 
more of these Government Bulletins: 

** House Flies.”’ 

**The Citizen and the Public Health.” 

‘Good Water for Farm Homes.”’ 





NOTE—Write to the WAsHINGTON BurREav Editor for 
whatever on this page interests or would help you. Send 
one two-cent stamp with your letter. If you wish the 
WASHINGTON BurEAU Editor to buy for you Govern- 
ment publications which are for sale only, send him the 
price in stamps, and he will secure them for you. If there 
should be delay in receiving the Government Bulletins 
desired, it should be borne in mind that the enormous re- 
sponse to this page has frequently caused the exhaustion of 
the editions, and it usually requires two weeks or more to 
secure reprints of Government publications. 
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How Did He Know? 


ITTLE Helen had been especially i inquis- 
itive one evening, and her father, who 

had patiently answered her questions, was 
becoming exasperated. 

Finally she said: ‘‘Papa, what do you do at 
the office all day?” 

Papa’s patience gave 
“Oh, nothing!” 

Helen pondered over this answer for a mo- 
ment and returned to the charge with: ‘‘ But 
how do you know when you are done?”’ 


way and he replied: 


He’d Rather 


" oe stop is yo’ station,’’ said the Pull- 
iN man porter. ‘‘Shall I brush yo’ off now?” 

‘“‘No,”’ said the passenger. ‘“‘When the train 
stops I'll step off.” 





Would Count in the Score 


WO bitter rivals were playing in the final 

round of a golf tournament and were even 
on the eighteenth hole. One of them, a gar- 
rulous old gentleman, had talked incessantly 
during the match, to the great annoyance of his 
opponent. 

‘Look here, Logan,” burst out the latter, ‘‘if 
you don’t stop your infernal chatter I'll crack 
you over the head with this brassie! 

‘All right, Jones, swing away,’ w as the calm 
response; ‘‘but remember this—it’s going to 
cost you a stroke. 


The Boy of It 


BOY wanted a dog, and the rich 

said: 

“Well, Eddie, suppose I give you two hun- 
dred dollars for a dog. Would you spend that 
whole sum in one dog, or would you buy a 
pretty good dog and put the rest of the money 
in the savings bank?” 

‘Well, uncle,’ replied Eddie, “‘if you leave 
it to me, I would buy two hundred one-dollar 
dogs.” 


uncle 


A Bad Memory Indeed 


HE married lady was visiting her Southern 

home and was astonished when the new 
colored laundress, who came to get her linen, 
shook her head sadly and said: 

“Oh, how yo’ is broke, missie. Yo’ sho’ has 
los t dat girl look.’ 

“How do you know?” asked the irritated 
lady. “I’ve never seen you before.” 

‘Wat, don’t yo’ remembah me? Ah wuz at 
yo’ weddin’ ten yeahs ago. Yo’ wuz a-comin’ 
outen de church on de groom’s ahm, an’ Ah wuz 

a-sittin’ up in dat ole sycamo’ tree an’ yo’ wuz 
a-looking right at me.” 


What Did They Mean? 


OW was your speech received last night?’”’ 
asked one commuter of another. 
‘“‘Well,”’ was the reply, ‘“‘when I sat down 
they all said that it was the best thing I ever 
did.” 


“ 


Evening Things Up 
“WE do you always insist upon having the 


largest piece of Pie, Harry?” asked the 
mother reprovingly. ‘“‘Isn’t your big brother 
entitled to it?” 
““No’m,” said Harry; “he was eatin’ pie 
three years before I was born.’ 





Helping Business Along 


AY, Jim,” said the friend of the taxicab 
driver, standing in front of the vehicle, 
‘‘there’s a purse lying on the floor of your car. 

The driver looked carefully around and then 
whispered: 

‘Sometimes when business is bad, I put it 
there and leave the door open. It’s empty, but 
you’ve no idea how many people’ll jump in for 
a short drive when they see it.” 


> 


A Narrow Escape 


” ID you see my sunburst last night?” in- 
quired the pompous Mrs. Newrich of her 
poorer neighbor. 

“No, I didn’t,” said the neighbor caustically; 
“but I certainly thought he would if he ate 
another bite.” 


DECORATION BY 





He Did It 


HE always demanded instant and unques- 

tioning obedience from her children. One 
afternoon a storm came up and she sent her 
little son John to close the trap leading to the 
flat roof of the house. 

“But, mother,” began John. 

“John, I told you to shut the trap!” 

“Yes; but, mother 

“John, shut that trap!” 

a oy mother, if you say so—but —— 


“ 





” 


W Sectaenth John slowly climbed the stairs 
and shut the trap. Four hours later the family 
gathered for dinner, but Aunt Mary, who was 
staying with the mother, did not appear. The 
mother did not have to ask many questions. 
John answered the first one: 

“Mother, she is on the roof.” 


Roses Were Easy 


EFORE we were married,” complained 
the wife, ‘““you used to send around a 
dozen roses every week.” 
“That was a cinch,’”’ responded the husband. 
“This week I’m sending around two tons of 
coal and a rib roast.” 


Saved Him the Trouble 


N Y SON,” said the elderly millionaire at 
ut the close of a heart-to-heart talk on the 
subject of extravagance, “‘when I was your age 
I carried water for a gang of section hands.” 

“Fine for you, dad!” answered the gilded 
youth. “I am proud of you. If it hadn’t been 
for your pluck and perseverance I might have 
had to do something of the sort myself.” 


Trying Both Methods 


TOW, friends,” said the old Scotch clergy- 

iN man one Sunday morning, “‘the kirk is in 

sair need o’ siller, and, as we hae failed to get 

the money honestly, we will nae hae to see what 
a bazaar will dae for us.” 





The Only Way 
By THERE no way of stopping these cy- 


clones?” asked the man from the East. 
‘No,’ replied the man from the West. “The 
best way is to go right along with ’em.” 


Uncle Knew All About It 


TNCLE FRANK,” said little James, “‘ 
is the difference between 
‘sneaky’?”’ 

“According to your mother,”’ said Uncle 
Frank reflectively, ‘‘it’s the difference between 
what you do and what Mrs. Brown’s little boy 
does.” 


what 
‘cute’ and 


” 


A Good Advertiser 


Pf i makes that hen of yours 
loudly?” inquired Mr. 
neighbor. 

‘“Why, they’ve just laid a corner stone across 
the street and she’s trying to make the neigh- 
bors think that she did it.” 


cackle so 
Wigway of his 


Where He Was Headed 


HE militant pastor of the little church in 
Missouri glared at his congregation and 
shook his long hz iir. Then he smiled grimly. 

ge mage out my original announcement,’ 
he said, “I shall call the names of those persons 
now asleep in the congregation. John Stack- 
pole!” 

There was no response. 

“‘John Stackpole!”’ bawled the minister. 

A stout man stirred uneasily. 

“Coming down now,” he called drowsily; 
‘keep things hot for me. 

““You’re going down ol right, John Stack- 
pole,” roared the minister, ‘“‘and things will be 
kept very, very hot for you. Let us now sing 
the ninety-ninth hymn.” 


The Spider Had Nothing on Him 


EE the spider, my son, spinning its web,” 
said the instructive parent to his small son. 
“Ts it not wonderful? Do you reflect that no 
man could spin that web, no matter how hard 
he might try?” 
“‘Well, what of it?” replied the up-to-date 
offspring. ‘‘Watch me spin this top. No spider 
can do that, no matter how hard he might try.” 


Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over Eo ae ee 


M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


RESO eee 
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Vulnerable 


FAS sonic ng minister, preaching in a town 
famous for its horse races, vigorously de- 
nounced the sport. The principal patron of the 
church always attended the races, and of this 
the clergyman was later informed. 

“T’m afraid I touched one of your weak- 
nesses,”’ said the pastor, not wishing to offend 
the wealthy one, “but it was quite uninten- 
tional, I assure you.” 

“‘Oh, don’t mind that,’”’ said the sportsman 
genially. ‘“It’sa mighty poor sermon that don’t 
hit me somewhere.” 





Disputed Territory 
H, MAMMA, I'll never disobey you 


again!’’ said Susie tearfully. 

‘“Why, Susie, what have you done?” 

“Well, I drank my milk at lunch and then I 
ate—a pickle; and the milk said to the pickle, 
‘Here, you, get out o’ here!’ and the pickle 
said, ‘I won’t!’ and now they are having an 
awful fuss.” 


Had it Fixed 


“T O YOU still walk in your sleep?” asked 
Smith of his friend of somnambulistic 
habits. 
*“No, I’ve stopped it,”’ replied the friend. ‘I 
take carfare to bed with me now.” 


Read Them Wrong 


YOUNG man full of conceit approached 
the bishop of his diocese and said to him: 
“Bishop, I am sure I am called upon to 
preach. For three nights in succession  s I 
have, in a dream, seen the letters ‘G. P. 
Go Preach Christ ’—like enormous letters of fire 
in the sky.” 

The bishop looked at the young man and re- 
marked dryly: “I think, my young friend, you 
have misread the letters. They spell: ‘Go Plow 
Corn.’ 

He Knew Hopkins 


“Wwe not try Hopkins for a subscription 
to our fund?” asked the treasurer at the 
charity meeting. 

‘‘Hopkins?”’ repeated the president. ‘‘No, I 
know Hopkins. He’s like the letter P—first in 
pity and last in help.” 


How to Get it Back 


’VE lost a wallet containing $600, 
Baker excitedly to a friend. 
reward shall I offer for its return? ee 
“Where did you lose it?” asked the friend. 

“Tn New York City.’ 
“Well, if you want it back,” said the friend, 
“you'll have to offer at least $700 reward.” 


” said Mr. 
“How much 


The Loud -Tonsued Flowers 


“Ales do you know about the language 
of the flowers, Bill?’’ asked the latter’s 
college roommate. 

““Well,” said Bill, ““I know this much about 
it: a five-dollar box of roses talks a heap louder 
to a girl than a fifty-cent bunch of carnations.” 





Had None 


N ELDERLY woman who was extremely 
stout was endeavoring to enter a street car, 

when the conductor, noticing her difficulty, said 
to her: 

“Try sideways, madam; try sideways.” 

The woman looked up breathlessly and said: 

“‘That’s all very well to say, but I ain’t got 
no sideways!” 


No Quarantine Necessary 


“| AM delighted to meet you,”’ 
of the college student, shaking hands 
warmly with the professor. ‘‘My son took 
algebra from you last year, you know.” 

“Pardon me,”’ said the professor; ‘“‘he was 
exposed to it, but he did not take it.” 


said the father 


Always on the Job 


SMALL boy wanted a watch and, as 
most small boys do, kept teasing his 
father until he was positively forbidden to 
mention the matter again. It was the cus- 
tom in this family every morning, after family 
prayers, for each member to recite one text from 
the Scriptures. Next morning, when it came 
time for the small boy’s turn, he said promptly: 
“What I say unto you I say unto all, 
watch!” 
He got it. 
Mary Knew 


ECENTLY teacher was examining the class 
in physiology. 

“And now, Mary,” she asked, “can you 
tell us what is the principal function of the 
stomach?” 

“Yeth, ma’am,” answered Mary. ‘The prin- 
cipal function of the stomach ith to hold up the 
petticoats.” 


Not So Sudden at That 


H, PLEASE, Miss Jeanne!” begged the 
youth earnestly, ‘‘do not call me Mr. 
Durand.” 

*‘Oh, but our acquaintance is so short, you 
know!” she said coyly. ‘“‘But why should I not 
call you that?” 

‘*Well,” hesitated the young man, “princi- 
pally because my name is Dupont.” 


Where Wisdom Fails 


HERE was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise; 
He could unscramble scrambled eggs 
And uncuss custard pies. 
He could unbutton butter too, 
But yet, with all his skill, 
There was one thing he could not do— 
Unpay a paid gas bill. 


They Haven’t the-Nine Points 


LESSED are the meek,” quoted the deacon 
in reproving the backslider, ‘‘for they shall 
inherit the earth. 
‘They may inherit all right, deacon,” said 
the irreverent one, ‘‘ but somehow or other they 
never seem to get possession.” 





What He Was Waiting For 


HE minister was hard at work repairing the 
fence of his chicken yard. Noticing the care- 
ful attention given to the work by a small son 
of his next-door neighbor, the clergyman asked 
kindly: 
‘“Are you getting some points on carpentry, 
Harold?” 
**No, sir,” said Harold. ‘I’m just awaitin’ to 
hear wot a preacher says w’en he mashes his 
thumb wit’ de hammer.” 


Not That Kind 


NE of the members of the camping party 

was shaving himself outside the tent one 
summer morning, it being both hot and dark 
inside. A fellow camper, strolling by, remarked: 
““T see you are shaving on the outside this 
morning. ‘i 

‘Naturally Iam!” was the truculent answer. 
“You don’t think I’m fur-lined, do you?” 


How He Got Even 


a EXCITABLE motorist, having been 
stopped by a policeman, became angry and, 
among other things, called the policeman an ass. 
After he had paid his fine the judge reproved him 
for what he had said to the officer. 
‘“Then I must not call a policeman an ass?” 
he asked. 


‘Certainly not,”’ answered the judge. “You 
must not insult the police.” 
“But you don’ t mind if I call an ass ‘ police- 


man, do you? 
‘‘Why, no,’ smiled the judge, ‘ 
you any satisfac tion.” 
The motorist retired to the door. Then with 
a sweeping bow to the judge and to the officer 
who arrested him, he said: 
**Good-day, policeman.” 


‘not if it gives 


What’s Sauce for the Goose 


“eon teacher was telling her class a long, 
highly embellished story of Santa Claus, and 
the mirth of Willie Jones eventually got en- 
tirely beyond his control. 

“Willie,” said the teacher sternly, 
I w hip you for yesterday? 

“Fer lyin’,” promptly answered Willie; “an’ 


‘what did 


I was jest wonderin’ who was goin’ to whip you.” 
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Duet from Carmen 





Opera Chorus (Si tu m’aimes) (89086) 








| 
by Farrar, Amato, and Metropolitan 
| 
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Iba and Caruso 
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The Great Aida Duet 


by Gadski and Caruso 
(O terra addio) (89029) 











arias and concerted numbers that have immortalized 





A comparatively few years ago the soul-stirring l 
lk 
( 





the names of the great composers were hidden 
mysteries with only an occasional opportunity, at 
rare intervals, to hear and become familiar with 
them. 

Today millions of people are familiar with them 
through the wonderful achievements of the Victor. 
The Victor Records of these musical treasures have 
revealed their sublime beauty to music-lovers in 
every part of the world. 

They are presented in all their grandeur by the 
world’s greatest artists, whose exquisite renditions 
are the standard by which the artists’ actual per- 
formances are judged. 

They are noteworthy achievements in the art of 
recording, that have established Victor supremacy 
on a basis of great things actually accomplished. 








Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any 
music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the various styles of 


the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily 

played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or 

Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 








New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





Duet from Traviata 
by Bori and McCormack 
Parigi o cara) (88453) 
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The Famous Sextet from Lucia 
by Tetrazzini, Caruso, Amato, Journet, Jacoby, Bada (96201) 
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Duet from Trovatore 


by Schumann-Heink and Caruso 
(Ai nostri monti) (89060) 











“HIS MASTERS VOICE. 
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“<=! ANDS that are admired for their whiteness and smoothness generally 
belong to the woman who knows the value of Ivory Soap for house- 
wots © hold purposes as well as for bath and toilet. 


She washes dishes with Ivory Soap. She does most of her laundry work 
with it. And she uses it for much of her general cleaning. 


In her housework, as in her personal toilet, Ivory Soap enables her to avoid 
continual contact with strong suds which redden and roughen the skin faster 
than lotions can restore its natural color and smoothness. 





At the same time, the purity and quality of Ivory make it cleanse even more 
thoroughly than alkaline soap. And as to cost, it is priced so low that the 
actual outlay for household soap is practically no greater where Ivory Soap 
is used than if the work were done with ordinary laundry soap. ‘ 





IVORY SOAP....... | MW ....... 99%% PURE 


‘ — 
Ss 1 

Ui fen => fA 1f ) 

i rPLOAIL Ss . 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio ; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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The Immortality in Our Hands 


AN EDITORIAL: BY GERALD MYGATT 


DECORATION BY JOSEPH C. COLL 


E ASK so often: “What is Immortality?” 
This — 

To know that you have received from your father and mother, and from the 
fathers and mothers of their fathers and mothers before them, a foundation of 
body and character and personality—good, bad, indifferent, all in one: 

To take the many qualities thus passed down to you, qualities doubly pre- 
cious because of their very source, and to combine them with the heritance of 
one who is nobler and finer and dearer to you than anyone else, passing them on, 
molten and welded into a greater metal, to sons and daughters of your own: 

To give these sons and daughters the best that lies within your self and the 
self of that one whom you have chosen from all mankind—to do everything in 
your mortal power to develop that best in them, to nurture it, to cherish it always: 

To give them, for the comfort of your pettier vanity, your likeness and that 
of the one you hold so dear, the likeness perhaps of the fathers and mothers who 
gave you theirs: 

To give them of your mind and to know that you have given them as well of 
the mind of one so precious to you: 

To give them of your experience, of the things you have learned, of your 
sufferings, of your joys: 

To give them of your ideals: 

To live before them so that when it comes your time to go you can go in 
happiness, secure in the thought that they will strive ever toward the standards 
inborn and inbred in them by you: 

To give thus to the world a new generation of which you may always be 
infinitely proud; yours in likeness, yours in mind, yours in ideals and in spirit: 

To do these things and to do them well—who of us is so small and so selfish, 
sO avariciously desirous of clutching fast to the mean identity of this little life, as 
to be unable to realize that here, within our ken and within our very grasp, lies 
that wondrous Immortality of which all humanity has so long dreamed? 

It is the one Immortality unselfish enough and noble enough and human 
enough to have been ordained for the finite comprehension of mortal kind by 
the infinite wisdom of a loving God. 

Whatever other Immortality there may or may not be, this Immortality at 
least lies ever in our hands, to be shaped as we wish to shape it, to be neglected 
or defiled, or to be consecrated, sanctified, enshrined. 
It is the first Goal on the Way. 
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A Boy PASSES THROUGH MANY MENTAL and physical 
[38 ~=C«:-Sséepsases during his adolescent period that are as a closed book 
to his mother. It is unfortunately a woman’s tendency to 
strive restlessly and beat against this closed door in her son’s 
life. She cannot and will not understand and make allow- 
ances for a trait that develops quickly and is quite over- 
powering at this age—that elemental masculine feeling of 
the superiority of the male sex that makes him restless under 
any suggestion of “‘ petticoat ruling.” 

The age of eighteen is the time when the wise mother refrains from useless 
questioning, from foolish comment and from nagging resistance, and awakens 
to the obvious fact that she has at last lost her baby and has found instead a 
young male being with whom she is entirely unacquainted and over whom she 
seemingly has not the slightest authority. It is often the mother herself who 
severs the last of the threads that bind her boy to her. At this period of his 
life, by her fears, her futile and persistent questioning and misunderstanding, 
she can drive him farther away. A boy at this age requires a large quantity of 
patient letting alone—a process during which his mother suffers, it is true. 
But it is far more productive of better and lasting results than the usual way 
of tears, protests and reproachful arguments. If she has faithfully fulfilled 
her responsibilities toward him in babyhood and earlier boyhood, she can have 
confidence that the vessel she has built will weather the squalls that seem to 
beset every masculine bark soon after the launching. The boy will come 
through them the better for her self-control in just standing by. 

Nor is her baby really lost, as she fears. She thought she had lost him 
when she put away his baby dresses and thrust him into his first short pants. 
But she discovered that, in spite of the short pants, he was still four-fifths 
baby. She wept that she had lost her baby when he graduated into high 
school and long trousers. And once more she was surprised to learn that he 
is still one-half baby in times of crisis. And at eighteen, while she persists in 
regarding him as a mere child when he pompously feels that he has at last 
become a man, she will discover that he has only assumed his final propor- 
tions. For if she expects to extract any happiness from life she must now 
learn firmly the lesson that every aduit male is one-third baby, one-third boy 
and one-third man. One never knows just which phase of the mixture will 
be uppermost; but the woman who deals with the males of her own family 
wisely must deal with each phase singly or with them all together. 
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FOUR MILLION WOMEN will have the privilege to vote for 
a President of the United States this year. How large a 
proportion of this total will exercise the privilege remains, 
of course, to be seen. These four million women represent 
twelve states, which cast ninety-one ballots in the electoral 


How Many | i : : 

. ten c i college which elects the President. As a President must 
| Malls receive two hundred and sixty-six electoral-college votes 
— necessary to a choice, the twelve equal-suffrage states 


represent a little more than one-third of the total necessary 

= toachoice. At the last Presidential election, in 1912, just 
one-half, six, of the present total of states gave the privilege to women to 
vote, and those states cast only thirty-seven electoral votes. So that this 
year the number of equal-suffrage states has doubled and the electoral votes 
have increased by fifty-four. It will be extremely interesting to see to what 
extent the votes of women will influence the actual total of votes in each state 
and how far they will go in influencing the result of the electoral college. Of 
course much depends on the total number of women who actually vote, for 
four million women privileged to vote does not mean four million votes. Will 
women be more conscientious about exercising their privilege than men, who 
are notoriously remiss? Some revealing results will come from women’s votes 
this year, and they will tell much as to how large a part of the women in the 
states where they can vote really care about it to the extent of actually voting. 








Will Vote? 








WE SAY SOMETIMES THAT IT IS DIFFICULT to do the right 

oa” | thing. But is not this, really, a saying rather than a truth? 

ie | For what is simpler than integrity? It stoops to no devices: 

| ) | it has no devious ways: it walks straight on, never swerving 

! The | totheleftor to the right, but always keeping to“ the middle of 

‘ the road.’’ Is it not really that we make the doing ofa right 
Simplest action difficult ourselves, whereas if we went straight al 

_ S, ght along 

| Thing in and did what our inner consciousness told us to do, there 

the World | would not be the slightest conflict? We lose ourselves in a 











maze of argument, forgetting that integrity has a wonderful 
simplicity and travels along a perfectly straight road. A right action is the 
simplest thing in the world; we complicate it and make it seem difficult. 





| A YOUNG GIRL RECENTLY ACCOMPANIED her parents on 


ae a tour of inspection over the new and compact ‘“‘apartment”’ 
| a they were selecting. ‘‘It’s all right for an apartment,”’ she 
| De’ agreed, ‘“‘but I see where I take walks with the boys in 
i 


| 7 || summer and go to ‘movies’ in winter. I can’t take the boys 
Where Will | a als : 
to the dining room or kitchen to make fudge every time 


| They Do * 
Th y they come! 
soil 7 It is true that the modern city apartment, with just the 
Courting ! one good-sized living room, makes no provision for the 











ee = young girl of the family to entertain her guests. It is all 
very well for her elders to argue dogmatically that she should not entertain 
callers who are unwilling to facea family evening. But these same elders forget 
their youth. Though they remember that silly ‘‘spooning”’ does not flourish 
in the parental presence, they seem to forget that the wholesome intimacy 
and the mutual give and take of youthful theories and ideals that are the best 
of boy-and-girl friendship thrive no better even when the older generation is 
preoccupied with darning and the evening paper. The old-fashioned front 
and back parlors were architecturally hideous but they had their social uses: 
young and old were able to pursue their evening pleasures independently yet 
without the definite and sometimes harmful segregation that is growing out 
of our changed manner of living. It won’t do to allow courting to be taken 
out of the home, and that is what the ‘compact apartment” is rapidly doing. 













































































THERE IS NOT MUCH DOUBT that if every woman in the 
last hundred years had acquired a good husband at the age 
of twenty—and kept him alive and well for the next thirty 
or forty years—there would be no Woman Movement today. 
The world has ever been a fair place for women happily 
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“What Y : : ; 
N tery ‘as married to good men whom they love. That isevery woman’s 
G — inherent need, the normal and ideal way for her to satisfy 

ood her human instinct for happiness, usefulness and achieve- 
Husband” 








ment. Butare there enough men of the good-husband caliber 
to take each girl as she reaches twenty and give her her 
chance? The fact remains that many women and girls of all ages and all 
stations in life, and due to all kinds of reasons, have to satisfy their need of 
happiness, usefulness and achievement in some other way. They have in 
any case an uphill fight for their ‘place in the sun,” and there is no doubt 
that the world owes them certain social and economic conditions that will 
enable them to live their lives to the fullest and sweetest. 

“What you need is a good husband,”’ said a middle-aged man to a young 
business woman after listening to her arguments. 

““T know it,” she answered, ‘‘but before that remedy will ever be a 
practical cure-all for the Woman Movement, there must be a Good Husband 
Movement. Do you see?”’ she added sweetly. 

And the man had to admit that he saw. 








=| IT HAS A FAMILIAR RING, has it not? Perhaps you your- 

| self have introduced her that way at a social gathering, and 
then listened to her gracious response to queries as to how 
she likes her work, how many pupils she has, if she finds 
discipline difficult, and so on ad infinitum. Then you have 
seen her finally cornered by a mother who discusses at 





Miss Smith, length her boy’s work, character and health. But one man 
ae “ae recently learned his lesson. When Miss Smith’s opportunity 
eacher 


came she presented him gracefully as ‘‘Mr. Wells, real 
estate and insurance agent.”” The next time he introduced 
her he omitted the statement that she was the new teacher, and before the 
topic of school was introduced she steered the conversation toward neutral 
subjects of general interest. 

We do not ask Mrs. Black how she makes lemon pies just because she is a 
housekeeper, nor Miss Brown about the art of trimming hats because she is 
a milliner, nor Mr. Jones the price of eggs because he has a grocery store, nor 
the doctor the symptoms of insanity, nor the minister his favorite text for 
funerals. Nor do we label them when we introduce them. Then, why do we 
do it with a teacher? Why do we ask her about her work? Why should we 
think she has only one thought, that of the schoolroom ? 

No wonder she gets a reputation for talking shop and being tagged as a 
teacher wherever she goes. But whose fault is it? If you notice you will find 
that she seldom introduces the subject herself. What she needs is just this 
chance to escape from shop talk. We all do. And teachers are human. 











A YOUNG WOMAN EMPLOYED in the advertising depart- 
ment of a large city store listened to a group of women 
discuss church affairs and personalities over their afternoon 
tea. She learned that the minister was earnest and indefat- 
igable, but tactless and a bit behind the times. She learned 
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ep 7" that the Sunday-school superintendent was well-meaning 
ms and did his level best, but that he did not seem to-have all 
System the social standing and cultural background that could be 











desired. She learned that the infant department teacher 
seemed quite successful with the children, but was a trifle flighty and frowzy 
for the fastidious. She learned that the wealthiest man in the congregation 
was generous, but a bit too boastful of it; that the wealthiest woman played 
Lady Bountiful, but played it rather to suit herself than always to apportion 
her gifts to the best advantage. She learned, finally, that for some reason 
hard to determine the church was anemic and in a bad rut. 

Her prolonged silence after the departure of the other guests brought 
a questioning look from her hostess. The young woman spoke slowly in 
answer: ‘‘ Frances, how successful do you think my store would be if we 
advertised our goods on the ‘but ’ system? If we announced that one 
kind of waist was astonishingly dainty but not durable? Another as durable 
but not pretty? This suit as cheap but, of course, not particularly well- 
tailored? That one as fetching but of a mode that will not last? Handbags 
as strong and cheap but of a shape just going out of style? Candy as delicious 
but indigestible? The only dt we use in advertising is when we tell our 
customers that an article may cost more than they had thought of paying, 
but we guarantee its worth to them. Maybe if some of your people studied the 
psychology of suggestion as we employ it in the advertising business, you 
would not have to wonder why in spite of everything your church has become 
anzemic.”’ 

It is true that merchandise is not sold on the ‘‘but ——’”’ system. Nor do 
churches or any other organizations thrive on it. But is the door to more 
uncharitableness and adverse criticism and discouraging suggestion than any 
other word in the language. The “‘but ’’ system is a bad habit with most 
of us, and where the church is concerned it becomes particularly harmful. 











‘‘No NAGGING” IS A MOTTO that should hang in every 
home where there are children. Discords are inevitable in 
homes and the authority of the parents must be exercised 
tocorrect them. Failings must be corrected: disapproval 
must be expressed. But there should beno room for nagging: 














A Motto ré ny : ; 

f no ‘“hang-overs” in the way of dwelling on past grievances. 
_ There is never anything gained by going over and over the 
EveryHome| same ground. Ifa lesson cannot be taught by a first frank 





handling of the matter without gloves, all the reiteration of 
the lesson will not drive it in. There is nothing that irritates the young 
more—and rightly so—than the nagging they get at the hands of their elders. 
And it does not an ounce of good; on the contrary, it does harm, in that all 
the effect of the original correction is lost in the after-sense of irritation. 
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HAT Saturday afternoon in early June was 
hot, but the Warburton place echoed with 
noise and seethed with activity. Outside, 
the tennis doubles were in vigorous swing. 
Inside, a clatter of footsteps, the brisk, 
quick movements of men, the stubby 
stumble of a boy resounded from the bare 
floors upstairs. Downstairs the treble ac- 
cents of a little girl, pattering from dining 

L room to kitchen and back again, sustained 

an interminable argument with unseen presences. The boy 
upstairs called, interrupting a talk downstairs: 

“Mother, where did you say the opera glasses were?”’ 

“‘Now, listen this time, Toland,’’ his mother, who was 
entertaining Professor Halliway, answered. ‘‘They’re in the 
right-hand pigeonhole of the desk in the hall. And remember 
to be very careful as you approach the bush. If you frighten 
the parent birds they may desert the eggs and never come 
back again. Oh, yes, Professor Halliway, I quite agree with 
you on that matter. Municipal What is it, Emily?”’ 
She interrupted herself this time to address the maid who 
had appeared in the doorway. 

“Mrs. Tilden, Mrs. Warburton. She said not to come to 
the phone, but just to say whether you could have the meet- 
ing here a week from Tuesday.” 

“Yes, Emily; tell Mrs. Tilden Tuesday will be all right,” 
Mrs. Warburton answered. 

“This is always such a gay house on Saturdays,”’ Professor 
Halliway commented. ‘‘ My wife and I often speak of it.” 

““Yes,’’ Mrs. Warburton agreed, ‘‘ we always look forward 
to Saturdays. It’s a kind of rallying day for the family. And 
then all the Piety Corner people are such tennis fans that our 
court makes the place a kind of center for the neighborhood. 
We have a shower in the barn, but it isn’t enough. People are 
taking baths in the house all the afternoon. I think we have 
more outdoor life than any other family in Maywood.” 

“Yes, I think you do, Mrs. Warburton,’ Professor Halli- 
way agreed. 

Phoebe Warburton—she had been Phoebe Martin and one 
of the prettiest girls in Maywood—had grown from that 
pretty girl toa handsome woman. She was about thirty-five 
but she did not look it, for much of her girlhood lingered in 
her. Energy splashed from her; vitality sparkled in her; 
her face was lustrous with 
happiness. Professor Halli- 
way was one of Pheebe’s 
neighbors—a comparatively 
recent arrival in Maywood, 
the author of ‘‘ The Demo- 
cratic Ideal,” truly a perfect 
specimen of one Western 
type—long, lean, gangling— 
and the letter ‘‘r’”’ burred 
pleasantly in his speech. 

“You are very lucky to 
have space enough to permit 
so much hospitality,” he said. 
“Tt’s a beautiful place and 
a beautiful house. Just how 
old is it?”’ 

“About two hundred 
years,’ Phoebe answered. 
“It’s one of the three oldest 
houses in town. It belonged 
for years to an old Maywood 
family by the name of Dur- 
land. They left America for 
England about twenty-five 
years ago.” 

















S URLAND? Durland?”’ 
the professor repeated 
with a note of interrogation. 
“Eileen Durland married 
the Duke of St. Seaverns,’’ 
Phoebe answered his uncon- 
scious question. ‘You must 
have heard of our one May- 
wood celebrity. I was a little 
girl when the Durlands left 
Maywood, and I don’t re- 
member them at all; but I’ve 
always heard people talk 
about them. Mrs. Durland 
was a beautiful woman—a 
blonde of a very ethereal, 
ilmost angelic type; Mr. 
Durland was blond too, and 
there were eight children— 
five boys and three girls—all 
blondes. They said it was as 
if the house was filled with 
ingels. Eileen, the oldest 
virl, was a great beauty. 
\fter they left, this house re- 
mained vacant for years. For a long time Maywood didn’t 
develop in this district; everybody was going out Murray 
Corner way. The house was beginning to get a little tumble- 
down when Tug and I first looked at it. But we fell in love 
with it at once.” 

“Tt’s a wonder,” Professor Halliway commented. ‘‘Some- 
times I think it takes us Westerners really to appreciate a 
place like this.” 

The room in which they sat extended down one whole side 
of the house. It was nobly proportioned in the Colonial way. 
The white-painted woodwork—doors, mantels, closets— 
and the metal work—knobs, latches, hinges—were exactly 
what the Colonial taste had chosen. And much exceptionally 
fine old furniture bore out the Colonial atmosphere. But in 
effect the house was modern. A certain cleanly clutter gave 
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it all the earmarks of a real living room. A tea 
wagon, heaped with sandwiches and cookies, 
steamed in one corner. The big, old-fashioned 
center table was loaded with books, magazines, 
toys. A file of dolls, sitting in tiny chairs on the 
hearth, mutely contemplated the painted scene 
of atoy theater. On a small table at Phaebe’s 
right a half-completed smock of pink linen over- 
flowed a capacious workbasket. 

“I’m glad you like the house,’’ Phoebe said 
enthusiastically. ‘‘I adore it more and more 
every year of my life. We bought it for a song. 
And we've always been a little afraid that the 
neighborhood would deteriorate and that some- 
time, for the children’s sake, we’d have to give 
it up. Then suddenly, to our great joy, Piety 
Corner began to boom.” 

“Piety Corner!’’ Professor Halliway re- 
peated. ‘How did they get that name?” 

“There used to be churches on the other 
three corners,’ Phoebe explained. ‘‘Two were 
only temporary and were taken down; the other burned, and 
the congregation voted to follow the line of growth out 
Murray Corner way. It was very exciting when people first 
started to build here. Every night, after Tug got home, we 
used to make the rounds of the streets to see how the building 
was progressing. They were all pretty houses, as you see, 
but comparatively inexpensive. And the first thing Tug and 
I knew we were surrounded by a young married community. 
It’s been such fun watching the families grow up round us!”’ 


os ES,” the professor agreed, ‘‘that must have been very 

interesting. And you are fortunate in that, no matter 
how much the neighborhood grows, you are protected—so 
far as space is concerned.”’ 

““Yes,’’ Phoebe answered. ‘‘We’ve lots of land at the 
back, and on the other side our property runs to the corner. 
I’ve always been worried for fear somebody would build on 
the lot next door, and so Tug bought it this year for my birth- 
day. I’m going to have an old-fashioned garden on it.” 

‘‘There used to be an old house there, didn't there?”’ 

“Yes. That burned when the church burned.” 

‘‘What are you going to do with the old barn?” 


“Those Halliway Boys Now—Every Time They Come 
Down Here They Do be Making Trouble” 





“Tf we can’t sell it we'll take it down.” 

“What a pity!’’ Professor Halliway commented. “It’s a 
splendid specimen of Colonial barn architecture, almost as 
good as the day it was finished. Did you know that some of 
the shingles were hewn out with an adz?”’ 

“No, I didn’t know that,’’ Phoebe answered. ‘‘But I do 
think it’s nice; the lines are so long and low. I’m really sorry 
to have it go; but of course we have no use for it—we have a 
barn of our own.” 

The noise outside had not abated; excited cries from a 
tennis crisis filtered through the hall. Inside, the dialogue 
between the fluting treble and the unseen presences had 
gradually grown louder. ‘‘Mother! Mother!” the treble 
called suddenly. ‘Dotty and I want to make some more 
mud pies and Annie won't give me any dishes.”’ 
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‘Will you excuse me just a minute, Professor Halliway?’”’ 
Phoebe asked, and swung swiftly through the doorway. 


EFT alone the professor walked toa window. The decora- 
tive white wooden fence which surrounded the Warburton 
place was not far from the house. Beyond lay the recently 
purchased lot, an indiscriminate scramble of weeds broken 
by the gray hulk of the old barn. Beyond the lot stretched 
flat marsh country, green with a spring greenness. In front 
of the house sloped a well-kept lawn sprinkled with tree and 
bush. The street passed this, passed the new lot, cut into the 
heart of the marsh, came out on the other side and disap- 
peared in a huddle of faded, dull-colored houses. 

“Tt has always seemed to me that there must come a 
definite psychological effect from living in a house like this,”’ 
Professor Halliway observed on the return of his hostess; ‘‘a 
house evidently with a history and with traditions.” 

‘“‘Yes,’’ Phoebe answered with instant comprehension, 
“there is. I have never got over my impression that the 
Durland spirit lingers here. The Durlands were such fine 
people, and their family life was so beautiful! Oh, yes, 
they’ve left an atmosphere in the house!”’ 

“Yes,” Professor Halliway 
mused, ‘‘it would be a rather 
interesting idea—a little fan- 
ciful perhaps—to work up 
intoanessay. But I’vereally 
come here this afternoon with 
a very definite purpose, Mrs. 
Warburton,” he changed the 
subject suddenly. “I want 
to talk over something with 
you and your husband. It’s 
about the marsh section and 
the marsh children.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ Phoebe said 
comprehendingly, “I know 
exactly what you’re going to 
say. It’s a great problem, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt certainly is,’’ Professor 
Halliway asserted with em- 
phasis. ‘“‘My wife feels it 
even more strongly than I do. 
It’s only the fact that she’s 
been such an invalid this win- 
ter has kept her from coping 
with the situation before.” 

“‘T suppose,’ Phoebe sug- 
gested, ‘‘that she’s only going 
through with what I’ve been 
through with Toland and am 
now going through with 
Bertha-Elizabeth.”’ 

‘“‘Bertha-Elizabeth?”’ the 
professor echoed. ‘I thought 
she never did anything but 
stay in the house and read.” 


“CHE always has been a 

great reader,’”’ Phcebe 
said. ‘‘She’s always read 
altogether too much. But al- 
though she’s never been ex- 
actly ill, she’s always been 
frail. We never could seem to 
make her keep out enough in 
the open air. But this spring 
she’s so much more vigorous 
and strong! I don’t know 
what’s done it. Lately, 
however, she’s developed the 
greatest friendship for Cely 
Connors, who lives down in 
the marsh section. Cely seems to be a nice enough little 
girl; but, naturally, I’d much rather have Bertha-Elizabeth 
play with the little Drew children, for instance, who’ve just 
come back from France and speak such delicious French. 
And _ then, besides, she’s always running down to the marsh 
section to play at Cely’s house. I never know what associ- 
ations she may get there of course.” 

“Well, they won’t be good ones!’’ the professor said 
decisively; ‘‘you may be sure of that. Perry came home 
yesterday with his nose bleeding and Hammond with his eyes 
blacked, where they got into a fight. Dick is hand-in-glove 
with that Tom Furey, a great big bruiser of a boy. I really 
can’t understand it in Dick; he’s rather of the student 
type. Wecan’t seem to keep our boys away from the marsh 
section or the marsh boys away from here. Yet they always 
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fight. And it isn’t because we haven’t tried to be friendly. 
I’ve often offered the marsh boys work about our place, but 
they always refuse it.” 

““Yes,”” Phoebe agreed, ‘‘I know just what it is. I never 
saw anything like Bertha-Elizabeth’s passion for Cely Con- 
nors. Oh, here’s mother!”’ 


HCEBE ran to the door and kissed the tall, spare, white- 

haired woman who appeared there. Mrs. Martin and 
Professor Halliway shook hands. ‘We're talking about the 
-marsh section and the marsh children, mother,’’ Phoebe 
explained. 

““Yes, and I would very much like to have Mrs. Martin 
hear my plan,”’ the professor offered cordially. 

Mrs. Martin sat down in one of the big winged chairs. She 
was as tall and slender as Phoebe but with none of Phaebe’s 
muscular vitality. All the colorings of youth had faded from 
her face, but the fine pencilings of character had taken their 
place—pencilings that her wavy white hair softened. It was 
obvious that her personality was shy and retiring; but it was 
also obvious, after she entered the room, that she was there. 
And she continued to be there with a deeper and finer sense 
of spiritual ponderability every instant. 

‘“The thing for us to do,”’ Professor Halliway began, ‘‘is to 
stop trying to cope with the marsh children, but to work out 
a plan that will eliminate the marsh section. No one of us, 
going at it alone, could accomplish anything; but a group of 
us, working together, could get away with it absolutely. My 
idea is to form a company that shall buy up the marsh sec- 
tion, make a residential district of it with the kind of restric- 
tion that would keep out any except desirable people. 
Frankly, Mrs. Warburton, I look to your husband to provide 
the business brains for this proposition, to put it on a 
paying basis. From the business point of view it seems to me 
a good proposition. I don’t see how we could lose money on 
it, and we might make a lot. But the main thing is to get rid 
of the unpleasant neighbors and free ourselves for good of a 
situation that threatens the welfare of our children.” 

“‘T think it’s a perfectly gorgeous idea!’’ Phoebe said en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘It would be the very best thing that could 
possibly happen to Maywood. Don’t you think so, mother?”’ 

‘“Well, I don’t know exactly,” Mrs. Martin answered 
slowly. “It’s a thing I’d have to think about 
before I gave an opinion.”’ 

“‘That’s the thing for all of us to do,’’ Professor 
Halliway said, rising. ‘‘Think it over. No—no 
tea, thank you, Mrs. Warburton,’’as Phoebe made 
a movement toward the tea table. ‘‘I must go now. 
I’ll be over to see Mr. Warburton next week.” 

‘Oh, I’m so glad you came early this afternoon, 
mother,’ Pheebe said after the professor had disap- 
peared. ‘All this talk about the marsh section 
is funny, for I’m going down there right away. 
I didn’t want to say anything about it before 
Professor Halliway, but Miss Humphrey, Bertha- 
Elizabeth’s teacher, stopped in for a few minutes 
this morning; and what do you suppose Bertha- 
Elizabeth’s been doing? Playing truant right along 
once and sometimes twice a week for months. Miss 
Humphrey said she gave perfectly good excuses 
and it never occurred to her to suspect until she 
found from Miss Ward that Cely Connors was 
always absent on the same day. I’ve made up my 
mind that the best thing I can do is to have a per- 
fectly straight, frank talk with Mrs. Connors, and 
tell her that I want her to send Bertha-Elizabeth 
home every time she goes down to the marsh section. 
Of course I don’t want Mrs. Connors to realize that 
it’s Cely who’s put Bertha-Elizabeth up to this 
playing-hooky business, and I do want to be as tact- 
ful and kind as possible; and I’d like you to be with 
me—you’re such a wizard with people, and I don’ t 
know Mrs. Connors. You don’t mind going?” 

‘*No,”’ Mrs. Martin said, ‘‘I’d like to go.” 





UST then the screen door opened and shut vigor- 

ously. ‘‘Where are you, Phoebe?”’a man’s voice 
called from the hall. 

“In the living room,”” Phoebe answered. 

“‘Does Tug always call for you the first thing 
when he comes into the house?’’ Mrs. Martin in- 
quired as Mr. Warburton stopped to applaud the 
tennis players. 

“‘The instant he opens the door,’’ Phcebe an- 
swered, her face suffused for an instant, not with 
a blush but with an expression that was half ten- 
derness, half amusement. ‘“ Yes, Tug,” she ad- 
dressed the man who appeared in the doorway—a 
curly-headed gentleman whose moon glasses, how- 
ever much they exaggerated the size of his blue eyes, 
could not exaggerate their kindliness—‘“‘I’m still 
here. There have been three attempts to abduct 
me since morning but I’ve foiled them all. You 
took a great risk in marrying a second Helen of 
Troy.” 

“T’m often struck with that thought myself,’ 
Tug remarked cheerfully, kissing his wife after 
greeting her mother. 

“Oh, Tug!’’ Phoebe cried as he turned to go; 
“Professor Halliway has just been here with a most 
wonderful scheme, a business ‘proposition that he 
wants you to - 

‘“‘Can’t bother with it now!’’ Tug said decisively. 
‘“‘Ern’s coming in a moment, and I’m going to lick 
the wadding out of him. I’ve got to change.’”’ He 
disappeared upward. 

“Well, I might as well get that Connors call out of my 
system,’’ Phoebe decided. ‘‘I’ll be ready in a jiff, mother,” 
and she flew up the stairway. 





HEN she returned with a long, navy-blue taffeta coat 

over her navy-blue gown and an untrimmed, three- 
cornered, black straw hat, with a crisp, black veil, on her 
glinting, ripply hair, there was an air, inalienable to her, of 
freshness and smartness. 

“T think Professor Halliway is an exceedingly interesting 
man, mother,” she said as they left the house. ‘‘ There’s 
something so finely democratic about him. His lecture in the 
town hall, ‘The Civic Consciousness,’ was one of the most 
splendid things I ever listened to. This scheme of his sounds 
pretty good to me.’ 

‘I’ve been wondering about that,” Mrs. Martin said. 
‘‘What will all those people in the marsh section do if you 
buy their houses over their heads?” 

“Do without, I suppose,”” Phoebe said lightly. “If they 
can’t get other houses in Maywood perhaps they'll go to 
Rosedale. That’s the nearest town.” 

“Well, maybe the Rosedale people won’t want to have 
them,’”’ Mrs. Martin suggested. 





‘“That’s Rosedale’s problem, not ours,’’ Phoebe decided 
trenchantly. ‘It’s only up to us to decide the problem as it 
affects Maywood.” 

‘*But somehow,” her mother promulgated slowly, ‘it 
doesn’t seem quite fair to drive people out of your town into 
the next, even if they are not what Professor Halliway calls 
‘desirable people.’ For if that town doesn’t like them it can 
send them on to the next town, and soon. That would keep 
them on the move—sort of—all the time.” 

“‘Yes,’”’ Phoebe agreed, “I suppose it would. Still, what 
else can we do?”’ 

Mrs. Martin’s eyes wandered over the pool-dotted marshes 
and up to the cloudless June sky, stained at one point by the 
vague smear of the crescent moon. ‘Land, I can’t remem- 
ber when I walked over this road last !’’ she said. ‘‘I guess it 
was when I used to be traipsing down to the marsh section 
all the time, first for you and then for Ernest.” 

“Did I used to run away and play with the marsh chil- 
dren?’’ Phoebe asked, obviously surprised. 

““My land, yes!”” her mother answered. ‘Everybody 
down there knew you. Perfect strangers to me were always 
bringing you back.” 

“Well, I guess Bertha-Elizabeth comes rightly by this 
tendency,’’ Phoebe commented with a gleam of appreciation. 


HERE was a long interval of thoughtful silence, during 

which both women pursued unexpressed trains of thought. 
They were close upon the marsh section now. It was like a 
little island of high, dry land, and around it the marsh 
stretched like a sea. The road that led out of it ran past the 
railroad station to Rosedale. Within the marsh section itself, 
jerry-built apartment houses of the present day shouldered 
substantial family mansions of an older generation; tene- 
ment houses of the intermediate period filled in the archi- 
tectural hiatus. The place teemed with spring activity. 
Little boys played marbles in the streets, big boys baseball 
in the empty lots. Little girls engaged in hopscotch on the 
sidewalks, big girls in jackstones in the doorways. The 
piazzas of the gone-to-seed mansions, the meager porches of 
the tenement houses were filled with women who read or 
sewed, offered or received gossip, admonished the older chil- 
dren or nursed the younger ones. 


THE WISDOM THAT IS WONDER 
BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


T= gray world caught me by the hand, 
The sad world looked into my eyes, 
The dull world brushed my shoulder, 


Yet could not make me wise; 


But when I kissed a young child’s cheek 
And taught my heart his world to see, 
The wisdom that is Wonder 
Came home to dwell with me! 





PHOTOGRAPH BY L. C. BISHOP 


“Tt’s No. 10 Acorn Street,’’ Phoebe stated absently. 
‘“‘Here’s Chestnut; it’s right along here somewhere.’’ Then, 
as though she were answering some unexpressed criticisms, 
she exclaimed: ‘‘ You don’t know how hard it is for us at 
Piety Corner, mother! Being nearer the marsh section than 
any other part of Maywood, we have to bear the brunt of 
all the trouble. These marsh boys are divided into gangs 
and they’re really tough; and the marsh children rob our 
orchards, steal our flowers and break our windows; it’s per- 
fectly dreadful the things they do! I should think they’d 
stay at home!”’ 

‘Well, there isn’t much space for them here,’’ Mrs. Martin 
commented mildly. 

“Oh, here’s Acorn Street !’’ Phoebe exclaimed, unheeding 
the comment. 

They crossed the main street, turned into a side street and 
presently went into a yard where sat a little, low, two- 
storied house. Close to the piazza and along three sides of 
the fence ran flower plots in full leaf; but all else was thick, 
soft grass starred with the wild flowers of June. An old boat 
filled with earth showed a flutter of nasturtium shoots. A 
woman arose from a rocking-chair on the porch as they 
turned in at the gate. 








“Mrs. Connors?” Phoebe asked politely. 

““Yes,”’ the woman answered. Her full, round, hearty 
tones blurred with a faint suggestion of brogue. Her gray 
eyes, opened wide, turned limpid with inquiry. 

“T am Mrs. Warburton,” Phoebe explained, ‘‘ Bertha- 
Elizabeth’s mother; and this is my mother, Mrs. Martin.” 

Mrs. Connors’ face lighted with a glow of friendliness as 
instant as Phoebe’s own; hospitality gleamed in her trusting 
smile. ‘It’s glad I am to see the two of you!” she said 
heartily. ‘‘Come right in.” 


HE led the way through the little front hall into the little 

front room. It was small and neat, with wall paper of a 
plain bright red and furniture of a highly varnished oak. 
Some books had overflowed from the modest bookcase to 
the center table, and had joined there a magazine or two, 
a cribbage board, a basket of darning and a bowl of dai- 
sies and buttercups. On the mantel were some vases of an 
innocuous shape and color and on the wall a few pictures 
equally harmless. Between the windows, however, hung 
what made a focus of beauty—a print, beautifully colored 
and exquisitely framed, of Raphael’s ‘‘Madonna of the 
©) git gee 

“Ts Bertha-Elizabeth here this afternoon, Mrs. Connors?” 
Phoebe asked. 

“Yes, she and Cely are in the kitchen putting up their 
rhubarb,”’ Mrs. Connors answered. 

“Putting up their rhubarb!”” Phoebe echoed in surprise. 
And then, as though deliberately ignoring this in order to 
get to more important business, ‘‘I’ve come here this after- 
noon about this matter of their playing truant,” she plunged 
straight into the heart of it. 

“Now, now, now, Mrs. Warburton!’’ Mrs. Connors 
exclaimed heartily, ‘‘don’t you be making any apologies, 
because I’ve had too many children not to understand that. 
I’m glad, though, you came to see me before you saw Bertha- 
Elizabeth, because, being the young mother you are,. you'll 
be thinking it’s more serious than it is.’’ She flashed a smile 
of understanding to Mrs. Martin, which that lady answered 
in kind. ‘‘I called the two children in the moment Miss 
Humphrey left, and questioned them, and Bertha-Elizabeth 
came right straight out with it. She said that she made Cely 
play truant so’s they might work in their rhubarb 
garden. She was afraid to go home at first and I 
told her I’d go with her and make it all right with 
you. Sure, you wouldn’t be punishing a child for 
a little thing like that now, would you?” Mrs. 
Connors smiled coaxingly. 

Phoebe did not answer for a moment. But her 
face changed, with the speed and completeness of a 
moving-picture film; surprise, mystification, morti- 
fication made eloquent progress across it. Then sud- 
denly she veiled it with a deliberate inscrutability. 

“Certainly not,’’ shesaid. She spoke graciously, 
even smilingly. ‘And it is very kind of you not to 
mind. But I don’t understand about this rhubarb 
garden.”’ 


OW that’s a long story,’’ Mrs. Connors 

answered. ‘‘Last spring Cely wasn’t very 
well—with a littlecough that kept onandon. I took 
her out of school and sent her to her Grandmother 
Connors in Charlestown for a rest anda change, like. 
Her grandma was putting up rhubarb and Cely 
helped her. This spring she and Bertha-Elizabeth 
found some rhubarb growing in the yard of that old, 
empty, Brentwood house on Walnut Street. Cely 
told Bertha-Elizabeth that she knew how to make 
rhubarb preserve. And Bertha-Elizabeth told Cely 
if she’d play truant and help take care of the garden 
she’d bring some preserve jars from the house and 
buy sugar out of her spending money, so’s they could 
put it up. I never had a suspicion what was going 
on until Miss Humphrey came this-morning.”’ 

“‘T see,’’ Phoebe said blankly. She looked dazed 
for an instant. Then she resumed her gracious in- 
scrutability. 

‘“‘Bertha-Elizabeth loves to cook—I never saw 
anything like the knack of the child. Every Satur- 
day in the winter I let the two of them make cake 
or cookies or pies. I feel very much obligated to 
you, Mrs. Warburton,”’ Mrs. Connors had the effect 
now of intention as deliberate as Phoebe’s of chang- 
ing the subject, “‘for letting Bertha-Elizabeth lend 
Cely so many books. Cely loves to read, but I can’t 
afford to buy her all the books she wants, and the 
library’s such a long way off for a little girl. I buy 
her one of Louisa Alcott’s books every Christmas 
and every birthday, and that’s about all I can 
afford. Bertha-Elizabeth’s books are beautiful. I 
make Cely take good care of them; she covers every 
one of them before she reads a word.” 

‘Oh, she needn’t do that,’’ Phoebe protested me- 
chanically. She added, still mechanically: ‘“‘ Bertha- 
Elizabeth’s Alcott books are the ones I had when 
I was a little girl.” 

“Yes, I read the name and date in them,”’ Mrs. 
Connors said. ‘I read all those Alcott books when 
I was about Cely’s age and, Mrs. Warburton—now 
don’t it seem queer the way things come about ?>— 
I read those books in the very house in which 
you’re living now. Eileen Durland—the one that’s 
the Duchess—used to play with me when we were 
children. Oh, what friends we were! Many’s the 
day I’ve spent at her house, and many’s the day 
she’s spent at mine. Her mother was sucha beauti- 
ful, fine woman! My mother—heaven rest her!—used to 
say she looked like a saint. My mother taught Eileen how 
to cook, and she was a fine little cook too. Eileen’s mother 
taught me to love reading. Eileen sent me that picture when 
I was married, all the way from London.’’ She pointed to 
the Raphael ‘‘ Madonna.” ‘And last year, when my Brother 
Tim was over there—he’s a gunner’s mate on the Marys- 
ville—he dropped her a post card, saying he was in London. 
And she invited him down to her house—an elegant, grand, 
big castle it was—and give him the best time Tim ever had, 
driving all day in an automobile.” 


H, THAT doesn’t surprise me,’’ Phoebe declared; “I’ve 
always heard such lovely things about the Durland 
family. You must come and call on me soon, Mrs. Connors, 
and see the house again.”” Phoebe’s intention was obviously 
hospitable, but still her tone was a little mechanical. And 
she maintained her bright inscrutability. 
“T’ll be pleased,” Mrs. Connors said. ‘‘Cely’s told me 
how fine you’ve made it. I was so glad when you bought it 
that I could have cried. It used to give me a queer feeling, 
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“If He Comes by the Bight He’ll Never Get Here at All. 


The Bisht’s Breakin’ Up. There’s Rotten Ice Beyond the Spotted Horses” 
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T WAS March weather. 
] There was sunshine 

and thaw. Anxious 
Bight was caught over 
with rotten ice from 
Ragged Run Harbor to 
the heads of Afternoon 
Arm. A rumor of seals 
on the Arctic drift ice off 
shore had come in from 
the Spotted Horses. It in- 
spired instant haste in all 
the cottages of Ragged Run— 
an eager, stumbling haste. In 
Bad-Weather Tom West’s 
kitchen, somewhat after ten o’clock 
in the morning, in the midst of this 
hilarious scramble to be off to the floe, 
there was a flash and spit of fire, and the 
clap of an explosion, and the clatter of a 
sealing gun on the bare floor; and in the & 4 
breathless, dead little interval between the yes 
appalling detonation and a man’s groan of 7ase? 
dismay followed by a woman’s choke and 
scream of terror, Dolly West, Bad-Weather 


Anxiou 




















lom’s small maid, stood swaying, wreathed in gray 4 

, : Hs 

smoke, her little hands pressed tight to her eyes. net 
She was—or rather had been—a pretty little crea- 


ture. There had been yellow curls—in the Newfound- 
land way—and rosy cheeks and grave blue eyes; but now 
of all this shy, fair loveliness —— 

“You've killed her!” 

““No—no!”’ 

Dolly dropped her hands. She reached out, then, for 
something to grasp. And she plainted: “I ithn’t dead, 
mother. I juth—I juth can’t thee.’”’ She extended her 
hands. They were discolored, and there was a slow, red drip. 
‘“They’re all wet!’’ she complained. 

By this time the mother had the little girl gathered close 
in herarms. She moaned: ‘The doctor!” 

Terry West caught up his cap and mittens and sprang to 
the door. 

“Not by the Bight!’’ Bad-Weather shouted. 

“No, sir.’2 

Dolly West whimpered: “It thmart-th, mother!” 

“By Mad Harry an’ Thank-the-Lord!” 

“* Aye, sir.” 

Dolly screamed—now: 

‘‘An’ haste, lad!” 

“* Aye, sir.” 

Chere was no doctor at Ragged Run Harbor; there was a 
doctor at Afternoon Arm, however—across Anxious Bight. 
lerry West avoided the rotten ice of the Bight and took the 
‘longshore trail by way of Mad Harry and Thank-the-Lord. 
\t noon he was past Mad Harry, his little legs wearing well 
and his breath coming easily through his expanded nostrils. 
He had not paused; and at four o’clock—still on a dogtrot- 
he had hauled down the chimney smoke of Thank-the-Lord 
and was bearing up for Afternoon Arm. 


“Tt hurt-th! Oh, oh, it hurt-th!”’ 


ARLY dusk caught him shortcutting the doubtful ice of 

Thank-the-Lord Cove; and half an hour later, midway of 
the passage to Afternoon Arm, with two miles left to accom- 
plish—dusk falling thick and cold, then, and a frosty wind 
blowing—Creep Head of the Arm looming black and solid— 
he dropped through the ice and vanished. 
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Returning from a 
professional call at 
Tumble Tickle in 
clean, sunlit weather, 
with nothing more 
tedious than eighteen 
miles of wilderness trail 
and rough floe ice be- 
hind him, Doctor Rolfe 
was chagrined to dis- 
cover himself fagged out. 

He had come heartily 
down the trail from Tumble 
Tickle, but on the ice in 

the shank of the day—there 
had been eleven miles of the 
floe—he had lagged and com- 
plained under what was indubitably 
the weight of his sixty-three years. 
He was slightly perturbed. He had been 
\ fagged out before, to be sure. A man cannot 
practice medicine out of a Newfoundland outport harbor 
for thirty-seven years and not know what it means to 
stomach a physical exhaustion. It was not that. What 
perturbed Doctor Rolfe was the singular coincidence of 
a touch of melancholy with the ominous complaint of 
his lean old legs. 

And presently there was a more disquieting revela- 
tion. Inthe drear, frosty dusk, when he rounded Creep 
Head, opened the lights of Afternoon Arm, and caught 
the warm, yellow gleam of the lamp in the surgery window, 
his expectation ran all at once to his supper and his bed. 
He was hungry—that was true. Sleepy? No; he was not 
sleepy. Yet he wanted to go to bed. Why? He wanted to 
go to bed in the way that old men want to go to bed—less 
to sleep than just to sigh and stretch out and rest. And this 
anxious wish for bed—just to stretch out and rest—held its 
definite implication. It was more than symptomatic—it 
was shocking. 

‘“‘That’s age!” 

It was. 

‘‘Hereafter, as an old man should,”’ Doctor Rolfe resolved, 
“I go with caution and I take my ease.”’ 
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un Harbor 







ND it was in this determination that Doctor Rolfe opened 
the surgery door and came gratefully into the warmth and 
light and familiar odors of the little room. Caution was the 
wisdom and privilege of age, wasn’t it ? he reflected after sup- 
per in the glow of the surgery fire. There was no shame in it, 
wasthere? Did duty require of a man that he should practice 
medicine out of Afternoon Arm for thirty-seven years—in all 
sorts of weather and along a hundred and thirty miles of the 
worst coast in the world—and go recklessly into a future of 
increasing inadequacy? It did not! He had stood his watch. 
What did he owe life? Nothing—nothing! He had paid in 
full. Well, then, what did life owe him? It owed him some- 
thing, didn’t it? Didn’t life owe him at least an old age of 
reasonable ease and self-respecting independence? It did! 
By this time the more he reflected, warming his lean, 
aching shanks the while, the more he dwelt upon the bitter 
incidents of that one hundred and thirty miles of harsh coast, 
through the thirty-seven years he had managed to survive 
the winds and seas and frosts of it; and the more he dwelt 
upon his straitened circumstances and increasing age the 
more petulant he grew. 
It was in such moods as this that Doctor Rolfe was accus- 
tomed to recall the professional services he had rendered and 


to dispatch bills therefor; and now he fumbled through the 
litter of his old desk for pen and ink, drew a dusty, yellowing 
sheaf of statements of accounts from a dusty pigeonhole, and 
set himself to work, fuming and grumbling all the while. ‘‘I’ll 
tilt the fee!’’ he determined. This was to be the new policy 

to “‘tilt the fee,’’ to demand payment, to go with caution; 
in this way to provide for an old age of reasonable ease and 
self-respecting independence. And Doctor Rolfe began to 
make out statements of accounts due for services rendered. 


ROM this labor and petulant reflection Doctor Rolfe was 
withdrawn by a tap on the surgery door. He called 

‘‘Comein!’’ with no heart fortheevent. It was no night tobe 
abroad on the ice. Yet the tap could mean but one thing— 
somebody was in trouble; and as he called ‘‘Come in!” and 
looked up from the statement of account, and while he 
waited for the door to open, his pen poised and his face in a 
pucker of trouble, he considered the night and wondered 
what strength was left in his lean old legs. 

A youngster—he had been dripping wet and was now 
sparkling all over with frost and ice—intruded. 

““Thank-the-Lord Cove?” 

“NO, a: 

““Mad Harry?” 

“Ragged Run, sir.” 

“‘Bad-Weather West’s lad?” 

“Yes. sir.” 

“‘Been in the water?” 

The boy grinned. He was ashamed of himself. 
I falled through the ice, sir.’’ 

“‘Come across the Bight ?”’ 

The boy stared. ‘‘ No, sir. 





“Ves, sir. 


A cat couldn’t cross the Bight 
the night, sir. ’Tis all rotten. I come alongshore by Mad 
Harry an’ Thank-the-Lord. I dropped through all of a sud- 
den, sir, in Thank-the-Lord Cove.”’ 

“‘Who’s sick?” 

‘“‘Pop’s gun went off, sir.”’ 

Doctor Rolfe rose. ‘‘‘Pop’s gun went off!’ 
the way?”’ 

as Dolly, sir.”” 

“And Dolly in the way! 

‘She’ ve gone blind, sir. 
sir —— 

‘““What’s the night ?”’ 

“‘Blowin’ up, sir. There’s a scud. An’ the moon 

““You didn’t cross the Bight? Why not?’ 

“Tis rotten from shore t’ shore. I’d not try the Bight 
ir, the night.” 

““No?” 

‘No, sir.””. The boy was very grave. 

“Mm-m.” 

All this while Doctor Rolfe had been moving about the 
surgery in sure haste—packing a waterproof case with little 
instruments and vials and what not. And now he got quickly 
into his boots and jacket, pulled down his coonskin cap, 
pulled up his sealskin gloves, handed Bad-Weather West’s 
boy over to his housekeeper for supper and bed (he was a 
bachelor man), and closed the surgery door upon himself. 


Who was in 


And Dolly ——”’ 
An’ her cheek, sir—an’ one ear, 


OCTOR ROLFE took to the harbor ice and drove head 
down into the gale. There were ten miles to go. It was 
to be a night’s work. He settled himself doggedly. It was 
heroic. In the circumstances, however, this aspect of the 
night’s work was not stimulating to atired old man. It wasa 
mile and a half to Creep Head, where Afternoon Tickle led 
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“If You—Would You Please Let Me Have My Hand?” 


N THE lives of some men, far more than in the lives of 
[eves women play important parts. This was true of 

David Dean; and, after his mother, ’Thusia Fragg was 
the first woman to affect his character strongly. He caught 
his first glimpse of her from the deck of the Mary K steam- 
boat at the moment when—a fledgling minister—he ended 
his long voyage down the Ohio and up the Mississippi and 
was ready to step on Riverbank soil for the first time. 

David stood on the saloon deck as the steamboat pushed 
her nose beyond the blank red wall of the freight warehouse 
and made a most unsensational landing, bumping against 
the protecting piling, bells jingling in her interior, paddle 
wheels reversing and revolving again, and the mate swearing 
at the top of his voice. As the bow of the boat pushed 
beyond the warehouse the sordidly ugly river front of the 
town came into view—mud, sand, weather-beaten frame 
buildings—and at the side of the warehouse the twenty or 
thirty male citizens who had come down “to see the boat 
come in.” 

At David's side was the friend he had made on the trip up 
the river, a rough, tobacco-chewing, itinerant preacher, wise 
in his day and generation. ‘‘ Well, this is your Riverbank,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Here you are. And there’s your reception com- 
mittee—those three with coatson. Now don’t be ina hurry. 
Let ’em worry a minute for fear you have not come. Don’t 
get excited. ‘Keep an even mind under all circumstances,’ 
that’s the idea. Let ’em wait. They’ll think better of you 
for not hurrying. ‘Keep an even mind’—hey? You'll need 
it with that mastiff-jowled elder. He’s the troubleman.” 


F THE committee of reception David knew but one. 
Lawyer Hoskins was the man who, while East, heard 

David preach and extended to him the church’s call, and now 
he saw David and raised his hand in greeting. It was at this 
moment that ’Thusia Fragg issued from 
the side door of the warehouse, two girl 
companions with her, and faced toward 
the steamboat. In the general gray of 
the day she was like a splash of sunshine. 
She was arrayed in a manner that echoed 
the latest style as set forth by ‘‘Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book” for that year of grace 
1860—a summer silk of gray and gold 
stripes, frilled and ruffled—and on her 
head was a jauntily coquettish hat. 

She stood a moment, letting her eyes 
range among the faces of the passengers 
on the steamboat until she saw David, 
and as she caught his eye she raised a 
black-mitted hand and waved at him in 
frank flirtation. She caught, one might 
say, the gesture of recognition that David 
threw to Mr. Hoskins as it passed her. 
Undoubtedly she thought David had 
meant it for her, and, as David turned 
away from the railing, she hurried with 
her girl companions to the foot of the 
gangplank. 

This was not the first time that ’Thusia 
Fragg had flirted with the male passen- 
gers of the packets. Quite often there 
were one or two young dandies who were 
glad to catch ’Thusia’s daring greeting 
and to stretch their legs ashore while the 
packet loaded and unloaded. Sometimes 
they came from the boat and—’Thusia ; des 
knowing how long the boat would remain, 
her father being the packet agent— walked 
up to the main street with ’Thusia and her chums. Sometimes 
there was time for hurried ice-cream treats. Occasionally, 
but not often, these youths would greet ’Thusia again on the 
next trip of the steamboat. Asa rule they swung out of her 
life when the steamer swung out from the shore. 


S DAVID stepped upon the gangplank to leave the 
steamer he saw the three girls, ’Thusia a little in advance, 
standing at the foot of the plank. ’Thusia herself, saucy in 
her defiance of the eyes she knew were upon her, smiled up 
at him, her eyes beaming a greeting, her feet ready to fall 
into step with his, and her lips ready to begin a rapid chat- 
tering to carry the incident over the first awkward moment 
in case her ‘‘catch’”’ proved mutely bashful. 

Henry Fragg, her father, seeing the worthy committee 
awaiting David, walked toward them. He did not see 
’Thusia’s blush of rage and shame as David, his head held 
high, let his clear gray eyes rest on her one instant and then 
glance away. ’Thusia had put out her hand to take David's 
arm and she drew it back hastily as she met his eyes, as if 
she had unwittingly touched something holy with a profane 
hand. The two girl companions giggled. 

The incident was over in less time than it takes to tell of it. 
David strode up the plank walk to where Mr. Hoskins held 
out a welcoming hand. He was introduced to Mr. Wiggett 
and Mr. Ned Long and to Mr. Fragg. The welcome of Mr. 
Hoskins was flowery with an oratorical trend; Mr. Wiggett, 
a heavy-set man, was reserved in his greeting, and Mr. Ned 
Long seemed inclined to greet as Mr. Wiggett greeted and 


ominie Dean 
*Thusia Fragg Whirls Him Into the Vortex of Riverbank Scandal 
By Ellis Parker Butler and James B. Dare 
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speak as Mr. Wiggett spoke. Mr. Fragg’s welcome alone 
was hearty and of the man-to-man sort. 

“You'll like the town when you get acquainted,” he 
assured David. ‘Plenty of real folks in it. Good town and 
good people. All right, Mack!’ he shouted to the mate of 
the Mary K. “Yes, all those sacks go on. Well, I’m glad to 
have met you, Mr. Dean.” 

’Thusia was still standing with her back tothem. Usually 
saucy enough, she was ashamed to turn and face David, but 
now her father called to her. She turned and came. 

‘““’Thusia, this is our new dominie. This is my girl ’Thusia, 
Mr. Dean. Aren’t the women having some sort of welcome 
hurrah up at the manse? You’d better go up there and have 
a hand in it, hadn’t you? Well, I'll see you many times, 
I hope, Mr. Dean.” 

’Thusia, all her sauciness gone, stood silent before David, 
and David stood as silent. Mr. Wiggett relieved the situa- 
tion by ignoring ’Thusia utterly. 

“‘Fragg will send your baggage up,”’ he said. ‘We'll walk 
up. The women will be getting impatient; they’ve heard 
the boat whistle. You come with me, Dean; I'll explain 
things.”’ He turned his back on ’Thusia and led David away, 
and the first thing he explained was ’Thusia. ‘‘The less you 
have to do with that girl the better,”” was the way he ex- 
plained her. ‘‘Ain’t that so, Long?” 

‘‘That’s my opinion; that’s my opinion exactly !’’ echoed 
Mr. Long. ‘‘The less the better. Yes, yes!” 

‘‘She’s just a little too gay for her own good,” agreed Mr. 
Hoskins. ‘‘Crazy after the men. What she needs is for 
Fragg to take her into the woodshed and use a good stiff 
shingle on her once every so often. He lets her run wild.” 


HAT ’Thusia needed was a mother, or someone to see 

that her vivacity found a more conventional outlet. 
There was nothing really wrong with ’Thusia. She was young 
and fun-loving and possessed of more spirit than most of the 
young women of the town. She was amazingly efficient. 
Had she been a slower girl the housework of her father’s 
home would have kept her in the house, but she had the knack 
of swift efficiency. She sped through her housework like a 
well-oiled machine and, once through with it, she fled from 
the gloomy place to find what companionship she could. 
It would have been better for her reputation had she 
dawdled over her work and then moped away her leisure 
at home. 

’Thusia knew that the town talked about her, and she 
usually laughed at its gossip. But this time, in spite of her 
new dress and hat, she did not linger downtown after her 
meeting with David. She took good-naturedly the teasing 
of her two girl friends, who made a great joke of her attempt 
to flirt with the new dominie, but she left them as soon as 
she could and went home. 


“Huh!” He Said, Guessing Her Secret. “Well, You Won’t be a Starved Parson’s Wife Anyway ”’ 


Her face burned with angry shame as she thought of the 
glance David had given her at the foot of the gangplank, and 
as she entered her motherless home she jerked her hat from 
her head and threw it the length of the hall. She stood a 
moment, opening and closing her fists in animal anger, 
and then, characteristically, she giggled. She retrieved her 
hat, put it on her head and studied herself in the hall mirror. 
She tried several smiles and satisfied herself that they were 
charming, and then, unhooking her dress as she went, she 
mounted the stairs to her room. 

As soon as she was in her room she threw herself on her 
bed and wept. ’Thusia was in an emotional chaos; the only 
thing she cared for now was to have those cool gray eyes of 
David’s look upon her kindly, and everything she had ever 
done in her life seemed to have been deliberately planned to 
make them frown upon her. Fully aware of her handicap, 
but urged by a sort of frenzy of desire, she set about her 
pitiful attempt to fascinate David Dean. 


HE first Sunday that David preached in Riverbank 

’Thusia bedecked herself glowingly and sat in a pew 
where he could not fail to see her. Since the death of his wife 
Mr. Fragg had taken to churchgoing, sitting in a pew near 
the door so that he might slip out in case he heard the whistle 
of an arriving steamboat, but ’"Thusia chose a pew close 
under the pulpit. After church there was the usual informal 
hand-shaking reception for the new dominie, and ’Thusia 
waited until the aisles were well cleared. Mr. Wiggett, Mr. 
Hoskins and one or two other men acted as a self-appointed 
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committee to introduce David, and they built a barrier of 
their forms to keep 'Thusia from him. She waited, leaning 
against the end of a pew, but the half circle of black coats did 
not open. As the congregation thinned and David moved 
toward the door, his protectors moved with him. The sexton 
began closing the windows. The black coats herded David 
into the vestibule and out upon the broad top step, and still 
’Thusia leaned against the pew. 

““Well, well! We'll have to be moving along, dominie,” 
said Mr. Wiggett impatiently, for David had stopped to 
receive the congratulations of one of the tireless-tongued old 
ladies. ‘‘ Dinner’s at one, you know.”’ 

“Yes, coming!’ said David cheerfully, and he gave the 
old lady a last shake of the hand. ‘‘Now!”’ he said and 
turned. 

’Thusia, pushing between Mr. Wiggett and Mr. Hoskins, 
came with her hand extended and her face glowing. ‘‘I waited 
until they were all gone,’’ she said eagerly. ‘‘I wanted to tell 
you how splendid your sermon was. It was wonderful, Mr. 
Dean. I’m coming every Sunday ——”’ 


AVID was holding her hand. He was still aglow with 

the kindly praise that had been showered upon him. He 
would have beamed on anyone at that moment, and he beamed 
on ’Thusia. He said something conventional, and ’Thusia 
chattered on. He was still holding her hand. He was only 
half aware of it and not at all aware that ’Thusia was cling- 
ing to his hand so firmly that he could not have drawn away 
had he tried. She knew that they made a striking picture 
there on the top step. She stood as close to him as she could, 
so that she had to look up and David had to look down. 
The departing congregation, glancing back for a last satis- 
factory glimpse of their fine new dominie, carried away a 
picture of David holding ’Thusia’s hand and seemingly 
enraptured by her merry words. 

‘‘Come! Come! Dinner’s waiting!’’ Mr. Wiggett growled. 

“Well, good-by, Mr. Dean,’’ ’Thusia exclaimed. ‘‘My 
dinner is waiting and you must not keep me forever, you 
know. I suppose we'll see a great deal of each other anyway. 
If you—would you please let me have my hand?” 

She laughed, and David dropped her hand and blushed. 
She ran down the steps, and David turned to see Mary 
Wiggett standing in the vestibule door in an attitude best 
described as insultedly aloof. 

Mr. Wiggett’s face was red. ‘Her dinner’s waiting!” he 
cried. -‘‘She’s got to go home and get it before it waits. The 
forward, street-running hussy!”’ 

‘*Father!” exclaimed his daughter. 

“‘Well, she shan’t make a monkey of the dominie,’’ he 
growled. ‘‘I’ll speak to Fragg about it.”’ 

David walked ahead with Mary Wiggett. He was no fool, 
and he knew well enough the troubles,a young, unmarried 

minister has in store if he happens to be 
presentable; and David knew he was not 
ill-favored. Mary was hardly eighteen— 
only a year older than ’Thusia Fragg—and 
forty young men of Riverbank would 
have been glad to marry her. She was a 
little heavy, both in mind and body, and 
a little tall and almost matronly in her 
development; but she was a fine girl for 
all that, and more than good-looking in 
a comfortable, blond way. She had not 
yet so much as thought of David as a 
possible chance, but it was a fact that 
David was to take dinner with the Wig- 
getts, and another fact that ’Thusia was 
not considered a proper person, and Mary 
did resent having to stand back while 
David held ’Thusia’s hand. 


EITHER had Mr. Wiggett, at that 
time, any thought of David as a hus- 
band for Mary. He hoped Mary would not 
marry for ten years more and that, when 
she did, she would marry someone ‘“‘ with 
money.” The interest the stubborn, rough- 
grained old money-lover had in David was 
the interest of a pillar of the church who, 
sharing the duty of choosing a new domi- 
nie, had delegated his share to Mr. Hoskins 
and was now afraid Mr. Hoskins had 
made a mistake, but was bound it should 
not be a mistake if he could help it. 

Neither Mr. Wiggett nor Mary quite 
understood David. I doubt if Riverbank 
ever quite understood him. When he was ten—a thin-faced, 
large-eyed child sitting on the edge of an uncushioned pew in 
a small, bleak church, his hands clasped on his knees and 
his body tense as he hung on the words of the old dominie 
in the pulpit above him—he had received the call. From 
that moment his destiny had been fixed. There had been no 
splendid sign, no blaze of glory light illuminating the dusky 
interior of the church, no sun ray turning his golden curls 
into a halo. His clasped hands had tightened a little; he had 
leaned a little farther forward; a long breath, ending in a 
deep sigh, had raised his thin chest, and David Dean had 
given himself to his Lord and Master to do His work while 
life should last. Never wasa life more absolutely consecrated. 

That the lad Davy should hear the call was not strange. 
Religion had been an all-important part of his parents’ lives. 
After the call came he thought of nothing but making himself 
worthy. Theeleven following years had been years of prepara- 
tion. During the first years he spent much time with the old 
dominie, and when he left school he came under the care of 
the presbytery of which the dominie was a member. It was 
David's father’s pride that he was able to pay David’s way 
through the college and seminary courses. It was his share 
in giving Davy to the Lord. 

At twenty-one David wasa tall youth, slender, thoughtful 
and delicate. His hair was almost golden, fine and soft, with 
a curly forelock. He had never had a religious doubt. He 
preached his trial sermon, received his license and almost 
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Wey little love, so bright and gay, 
eJust laughs and plays the livelong day: 


from a Photograph by May L. Smith 
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Il 
1 


ITH the aeparture 
of Jefferson Craig 


\ quiet 
j Irol 
\ the wedding group in the 
flower-decked library, James 
Stuart was all eyes for an appear- 
ince at the door. How would 
Georgiana come to her marriage ? — 

In shimmering white, he supposed, 

for that was the traditional garb of all the brides he had ever 
seen—mostly village girls they were. Once, while at college, 
he had attended a city wedding, that of a classmate who had 
not been willing to wait till his college course was finished. 
Stuart remembered how pale the bride had been; she had 
looked as if she were going to faint. 


o 


He hoped Georgiana 
ould not look like that; he could not imagine it. 

The next moment he saw her, entering the wide door, on 
Doctor Craig’s arm—the same Georgiana he had always 
1iown, as simply dressed, even more simply he thought, 
ough he had little time for looking at her dress, so held 
is his gaze by her face. Never could he have conceived so 
idiant a bride. And then he thought—Jefferson Craig had 
ne up alone to bring her down. He must have said 
ymething to her, in that brief space of time while they were 
scending the old staircase, to bring that wonderful look 
to her face. 

\s for Craig himself, it occurred to Stuart that his ap- 
irance was that of a man who has just told a woman that 


loves her. He wondered if he himself could make 
innette look like that. He thought he could! 
( ;eorgiana looked into Father Dav y ’s face as she stood 


fore him. He was not tall; his eyes were almost on a level 
th her own. It seemed to her she had never seen eyes so 
ir, so blue, so comprehending. Her own never left them 
a moment while the service lasted, until the closing 
iyer. 
David Warne’s voice, at first very slightly tremulous, 
thered force as he went on with the words he had spoken 
many times but never as he was speaking them now—to 
child, to Phaebe’s child, and to the man of her choice. 
ittle flush crept into his thin cheeks. More than once his 
s rested on the dark-blue silk which covered his daughte« r's 
Iders: the sight of it seemed to give him strength. 
Vhen the service ended, and his voice sank into the words 
raver, the hand of Mr. Peter Brandt went for a moment 
; eyes, Mrs. McFayden felt suddenly for her handker 
f, James Stuart softly cleared his throat, winking once 
wice rather rapidly. Never had any of them heard just 
1a prayer asthat. It was as if he who made it were very 
r the invisible Presence whom he so tenderly and trust- 
addressed. 


\ TEVER could Stuart forget the moment he looked for the 
4 \ first time into the eyes of Jefferson Craig’s newly made 
For one instant he suffered a pang of jealousy—a 

er, irrational feeling. It was as if he had lost his friend, as 

is star-eyed creature before him could never find room 
him again in her full heart. But he knew better in the 


right, 1916, by Grace S. Richmond. 
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It All Made a Richly Enchanting Picture 
in Georgiana’s Mind 
next breath, for she lifted her face, ever so little, and with a 


sense of deep relief he gave her the brotherly kiss she thus 
permitted. 

When he looked at Jefferson Craig he found that the keen, 
fine eyes were regarding him with a «ery friendly intentness, 
and he wrung the hand offered him as he would have wrung 
the hand of a brother. 

“You’re the luckiest man in this whole big town,’ de 
clared Stuart. His lips had been dumb before Georgiana, 
but now he turned to her again. ‘‘George, there’s no use 
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know how. There’s no patent on it. Bless her—how 
George deserves this! If only Jean could have been here. 
But I'll tell her; I'll get it over to her. And she’ll under- 
stand!” 

At the end of the hour the car was at the door, and 
Georgiana was coming down the stairs in her traveling 
clothes, her bridal bouquet on her arm. How those splendid 
roses had lighted up the little dark-blue frock! 

‘‘T’ve no bridesmaid to throw it to,’’ she said, extending it 
toward Stuart. ‘‘ Will you take it to Jeannette?”’ 

““T should say I will. I'll be with her this evening; she 
made me promise.”’ And Stuart received the offering with a 
glad hand. 

A long, silent clinging to her father was the only parting 
embrace for this girl. If James Stuart longed for one of his 
own, after these years of friendship, he was obliged to be 
content with the lustrous look he had from eyes lifted for 
a moment to his, as Georgiana took her place in the car, and 
with the lingering pressure her hand gave his, which spoke 
of love and loyalty. 

Then she was gone, with Jefferson Craig sending back at 
Stuart a special brilliant smile of gratitude for the ofiice he 
had performed, that of taking the place of the whole group 
of young people usually present on such occasions, saying 
good-by with bared head and face of ardent devotion, with 
the first light snowflakes of winter falling on his fair hair. 


“'T CAN’T believe I’m quite awake,” said Georgiana, by and 
by. She sat in one of the drawing-rooms of a fast train, 
the door closed, the curtains drawn between herself and 
the rest of the carful of passengers, and only the flying 
landscape beyond the window to tell of the world outside. 
Craig sat watching her, he seemed able to do nothing else; 
in his face there was the most joyous content, there seemed 
almost a light behind it. ‘‘ Not awake?” was his 
amused comment. ‘I wonder why. Now I feel 
\ tremendously awake—after a long, uneasy sleep, 
in which I dreamed of losing what I most wanted.” 
“But it’s not all strange to you as it is to me. 
I can’t quite believe that there’s nothing on my 
shoulders—no care, no anxiety, just—well, your 
shoulders! Oh, but,’ she went on hastily, ‘“‘don’t 
| think that means I want you to carry everything 
for me; indeed I don’t. I want to carry—half!”’ 
\ “Ah, but that’s it,” he answered. ‘‘My 
shoulders for your burdens, yours for mine. That 
\ way neither of us will feel half the weight of either. 
\ I’m not pretending that I shall give you a life of 
wholly sheltered ease; it won’t be that, and you 
| don’t want it, not in this burden-bearing world. 
But—you shall have some things that you have 
. | been denied, my brave girl! 
tell you how it touched me 
\ to be married in.”’ 
Her eyes went down now before the look in his. 
“T’ll tell you fairly that I longed with all my 
heart to take you to some place worthy of your 
beauty and find a wedding gown for you—not 
necessarily a very costly one, but one that should 
bring out all you are capable of showing. But 
when I saw you, looking just yourself, in the silk 





Georgiana, I can't 
the dress you made 


that was like your mother’s’’—he leaned forward 

taking both her hands in his and looking strais 

into her face, compelling her gaze to lift to his lest 
shi hould miss what she knew was there l felt some 
thing inside my heart break wide open—with worship for 


you, little, strong, splendid spirit that you are!”’ 

He pressed the hands against his lips. Then he touched 
two rings upon her left hand; exquisite and rare jewels were 
set in both engagement and wedding rings, after the modern 
fashion. But there was a third ring there, guarding the 
others, a slender band of gold, worn thin by many years of 
hard, self-forgetting work—the ring which David Warne had 
placed twenty-seven years ago upon the hand of his bride. 


trying to tell you how I feel about this. All I can say is that Jefferson Craig studied all three, turning them round 
nothing’s too good for you—or for him. That’s and round upon the rosy finger they encircled 
pretty lame, but—whatever eloquence ‘I’m ca- - Presently he spoke again, very gently: ‘‘ My 
pable of is tied up somewhere; I can’t get it rings on your hand mean to me love and 
out.” beauty, loyalty and truth. But her ring 

“It’s out, Jimps, dear,’’ she assured stands for all that and—service. We 
him. ‘‘Isn’t it—Jefferson?”’ / need it there, to remind us what we 

“It certainly is—Jimps,” Craig FN F owe the world we livein. She paid 
answered heartily. “Tt was for & % a : ~ ie : / her debt, we'll pay ours, in 
just that genuine feeling that ] %, \ memory of her. Bless her for 


sent for you. I knew 


couldn’t spare it.”’ 


we 


TUART watched the 

pair eagerly during the 
next hour—the hour dur- 
ing which the little party 
sat at the wedding break- 
fast which followed. 
The table was a round 
one, and his place was 
next the bride, so he 
missed nothing. He 
had never been present 
on such an occasion, 
nor could have 
the beauty 
and charm of the set 
ting wealth and art can 
give. It was perfection 
itself, arranged by whose 


guessed 


hand he had no notion, 
but he understood well 
enough by whose order 
had been created all the 
simple elegance which so 


well suited the house and the 

people. And as he looked at oat 

Georgiana he said to himself: 
‘She fits into this as if she had /; 

been born to it. She was born to 

it, for it’s just the kind of thing she’d 

have made for herself if she’d had the 

means. No show, no fuss, just 


ness! 


nice- 
And it’s the sort of thing my wife ee 
shall have, somehow, even in the country, 

before long. We'll bring this there; she'll 








giving me her daughter!”’ 


For a minute Georgiana 


a" could not speak. Then, with 
fries her dark eyes sparkling 
ss Ss through the mist of tears 
ae ae which had taken her una- 
Re” wares, she seized his 
hand and Iifted it to 
\ press her glowing cheek 
against it, saying pas- 
sionately: ‘“‘Oh, how 

\ you understand !”’ 


They were silent fora 
long time after that, 
while the train flew 
on, through the gath- 
ering darkness of the 
late December after- 
noon, into the night 


SEORGIANA 
J posed that 


( raig could not bs long 
iway at this time, and ther 
was much to do there. But 
that instead of 
changing trains in the great city 


she found 
sixty miles beyond which lav the 
village, they were leaving 

the station to be conveyed in a wait- 
ing car toa hotel 


home 


“It Has Been So Perfect, This Being 
Off Between the Sea and the Sky 


Together. It’s a Dream Come True” 
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“If you had been spending all these years in cities,’’ was 
Craig’s explanation, ‘‘I should have felt like plunging at 
once with you into the solitude. But as it is—well, I won- 
dered if we shouldn’t like to hear some great music tonight. 
Do you feel as I do—that there are times when nothing but 
music can speak for you?”’ 

‘But you,” she said, “ who live in the rush all the time 

‘‘There’s no rush here for me,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Nobody 
is likely to know me here; I can forget the whole world in the 
midst of the crowd with you tonight. As for the music—I’ve 
been on short rations a good while myself. I think we can 
feast together, don’t you?” 


” 





T WAS all a fairy tale to Georgiana, that evening in the 

city. Her college days had been spent in a small college 
town which, though it had lain not many miles away from 
this same great metropolis, had seldom seen her leave it for 
the privileges which richer girls enjoyed at every week-end. 

As for the superb hotel to which Craig took her, although 
she had seen its impressive front she had never so much as 
stood within its stately lobby. Now she experienced all 
sorts of queer little thrills as she watched the accustomed 
ease with which her husband led her through the brief details 
of arrival and noted with what deference he was received. 
The dinner served in their own small drawing-room, the 
flowers which crowned the table, the blithe talk Craig made 
during the little feast, with all its pretty, ceremonious detail 
of service; finally the short drive to the place where the great 
music, as Craig had called it, was to be heard—it all made a 
richly enchanting picture in Georgiana’s mind. 

And when at length she sat beside her husband in the 
immense, silent audience, listening to such splendid har- 
monies as only once or twice in her lifetime had she heard 
before, her heart was far too full for words. He did not ask 
them of her, understanding something of what was pass- 
ing in her mind, though not even his more than ordinary 
powers of sympathy could have guessed at all that 
held her breathless through those hours of supreme 
delight. 

Certain words of a Psalm, which she had often heard 
her father quote, came into her mind and repeated 
themselves over and over. |She had smiled witha bitter 
irony sometimes when she had heard him speak them 
in a tone of utter thankfulness, while she had been 
quite unable to imagine how he could use them of 
himself. But now—now—surely they applied to her! 
Along with the sweep of the conduc‘or’s baton, with 
the rise and surge of one of the greatest of the sym- 
phonies, ran the triumphant words of the singer of old 
time: ‘‘ Thou hast set my feet in a large room.” 

Surely it was a large room into which, from a 
cramped and restricted one, she had emerged. She 
would do small honor to the devout iife which had so 
long been lived beside her if she should fail to give the 
praise to the Maker of all life, Who, according to her 
father’s firm belief, had known from the beginning all 
for which He had been so wisely fitting her. 


IV 


HE tenth day of April. A great ship was making 

ready to sail; she lay like some inert monster at 
her pier, while all about her, within and without, was 
apparent commotion, yet really ordered haste, the cus- 
tomary scene of bustling activity. 

Few passengers had yet arrived, for the time of 
sailing was still some hours away. One party of three, 
however, had just driven down to the very gangway, 
allowed by some special privilege a closer approach 
than most at this hour. The reascn was apparent 
when the party alighted, for one of its number was 
clearly an invalid, a frail-looking man with curly gray 
hair, who leaned upon the arm of a much younger man 
with a keen, distinguished face. The third person was 
a young woman, the sort of young woman who looks as 
if no buffeting wind could blow her away, because she 
would He sure to face it with delight, her eager face 
only glowing the brighter for the conflict. 

“This is the advantage of coming early, isn’t it?”’ 
said Mrs. Jefferson Craig with a look of congratu- 
lation at her husband. ‘It’s not much as it was when 
we saw Mr. and Mrs. Brandt off last week. You can 
walk on board as slowly as you please, Father Davy; 
there’s no one to push.” 

David Warne was drawing deep breaths of the salty 
air, with its peculiar mixture of odors. ‘‘When I was 
a boy,” he said to his daughter, “I lived, as you know, 
inaseaport town. Ever since I came away, it seems to 
me, I have been longing to smell that salty, marshy, 
briny smell again. It takes me back—how it takes 
me back!” 

“The voyage is going to do you worlds of good,”’ 
exulted Georgiana, her eyes bright with hope. ‘‘ Jeffer- 
son was quite right; the winter at home, to help the 
poor spine; now the sea air, and the complete change, 
to make you strong. We'll have you marching back 
and forth with the other learned men, under the lindens 
at Trinity, while we are in Oxford — hands clasped 
behind your back, impressive nose in air—the very 
picture of a gentleman and a scholar.”’ 

‘““As if there were anything of the scholar about 
me,’’ murmured Mr. Warne, smiling at this picture of 
his undistinguished self. ‘‘ Well, my children, I suppose you 
want to go on, and | imagine we are not wanted in the way 
here. Let us proceed across that little bridge, and then we 
can look back at all this interesting activity.” 


ALF an hour later, having taken possession of their state- 

rooms, the party returned to the deck, where Georgiana 
and her husband established Mr. Warne in his chair, well 
tucked up in rugs—for the April air though balmy was 
treacherous—and then fell to pacing up and down, according 
to the irresistible tendency of the human foot the moment 
that it treads the deck 


He seems deliciously happy, doesn’t he?” said Georgi 


ana’s voice in her husband’s ear. ‘If he were twenty-six 
instead of fifty-six he couldn’t enter into it all with more 
zest. How pleased he was with Mrs. Brandt's flowers, and 


how dear it was of her to send them to him 

** However happy he may be,” declared Craig, “it’s not 
within the bounds of possibility that he is so happy as we!”’ 
!’’ aoreed Georgiana to this decidedly 
boyish speech. She realized suddenly how quickly the sense 
of relaxation from care was beginning to show in her hus- 
band. Her hand within his arm gave it a warm little squeeze. 
‘“‘That couldn’t be expected. To be torn apart, at any and 
all hours, and kept apart day after day, just when we most 
want to be together—and then to come down to a big ship 
and know that no telephone bell can ring, nobody can make 
a single demand upon us that can prevent our being by 


**Oh, of course not 


ourselves—well, words simply can’t express how wonderful 
it seems!”’ 

“It zs wonderful, and we'll make the most of it. There’s 
just one thing I want to get out of this vacation in the way of 
work, and then all the rest of it shall be at your service.” 

“The book?”’ 

““The book. How did you guess? I haven't spoken of it.”’ 

“No, but I’ve seen you looking wistfully at your notebook 
time and again, and guessed what you were thinking of. 
Well, we can make it fly. I’m ready for you.” 

Georgiana plunged her hand into a small bag she carried 
on her arm, and brought forth a notebook—of her gwn. She 
produced a pencil. “‘ You may as well begin to dictate now,” 
she said demurely. ‘“‘ What's the use of losing time?” 

He stared at her. ‘‘ What do you mean, dear? You don’t 
know shorthand.” 

“Don’t 1? Well, perhaps I can write fast enough in long 
hand. Try me.” 

‘‘My idea is,”’ he said, “‘that we might spend a couple of 
hours every morning, and another couple in the afternoon, if 
you don’t mind, and really get ahead quite a bit while we are 
at sea—provided you prove a good sailor, which I have an 
idea you will if See here, what are you doing?”” He 
looked over her shoulder at the notebook, where a series of 
dashes, angles, hooks and dots was forming with great 
rapidity. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say 64 

““No, I mean to write, and let you do the saying. Go 
ahead, sir—only be sure you say something worth while.”’ 

“‘But—you didn’t have that accomplishment when we 
worked together last summer.” 

‘How I did wish I had though! You kept insisting that 
I was doing all I could for you by copying endlessly, but I 
knew perfectly well that, if | were a stenographer, you could 
accomplish just three times as much in a given time as you 
did. You know perfectly well you only took that course to 
give a poor girl the chance to earn. If it hadn’t been for 











SWEET APRIL! 


PRIL! My silver-sandaled sister, your singing comes 

to me on the first wave of the spring’s warming 
wind. Soon over the greening earth will you dance right 
merrily, with hoops of singing birds swinging from your 
ears. The silent shadows of these singing birds are as 
bracelets around your arms that wave first this way (mak- 
ing the daffodils unfold their golden faces) and then that 
way (breaking the sweet bird’s egg and sending forth a 
bonny song). I have waited so long, my sister — Sister 
April—since my true love left me, with you I need to 
dance. When buds are breaking and birds singing mer- 
rily, dance with me — dance with me to the ripple of the 
rain. As over your golden path we move so lightly, let my 
arms wave with yours, that I, too, may break one sweet, 
blue egg. My heart will throb with gladness, if I can free 
one little song for summer. And perhaps I, who must 
remember, will forget that my true love has left me and 
has forgotten that I must live through a silver, scented 
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helping me you would have had a stenographer at your 
elbow, after you got to the point of needing him.” 

‘} took that course, as you well know, because I wanted 
you at my elbow. If you had been able to write only a word 
a minute, I should have wanted you there just the same.” 

She gave him a merry, understanding look, then read him 
from her book the words he had just spoken. 

‘Where in the world did you learn,and how?” he demanded. 

“Why, I’ve been taking lessons all winter, dear sir, at the 
best shorthand school in the city. I made up my mind that 
it was the thing I could do that would be of most use to you. 
It seemed to me you could write an important monograph 
in an hour, if you just had me at hand to take down the words 
of wisdom as they fell from your learned lips. Why you 
haven’t used a secretary before for this purpose I don’t 
know, but I certainly am glad you haven’t. It insures me 
the position.” 


te SHE had wanted a reward for long and severe labors she 
had itin hislook. ‘Other men dictate such papers,”’ he said, 
‘‘but somehow it has never seemed to me I could. I tried it 
once or twice and didn’t get on at all as I did when I had the 
pen in my fingers. But with you, it may be different.” 

“It’s going to be different,’ she told him confidently. 
“You're going to become used to my being so much a part of 
you that you can think as if you were using my brains, or 
I were using yours. Oh, we’re going to accomplish all sorts 
of things together.”’ 
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He looked down into her eager face, glowing with color, 
the dark eyes apparently seeing visions which gave them 
keen delight. ‘‘ You are a partner worth having,” he said, 
much moved. ‘I knew you would be, and it’s seemed to me 
all winter that no wife could be more of one. But if you're 
going to add this to your other activities you will make 
yourself even more indispensable than you already are, 
which is saying much.”’ 

She could hardly wait until she had made a trial of this 
new form of partnership. The ship had barely turned her 
face out to sea, parting company with her pilot, before the 
work began. 

Doctor Craig had secured a small suite of staterooms open- 
ing upon a central sitting room, and here he and Georgiana 
could be sure of much time to themselves. While the pair 
were engaged Mr. Warne was supremely content to lie in a 
sheltered corner of the deck, book in hand, eyes closed or 
watching the ever new glory of sea and sky, or talking with 
some fellow passenger who possessed intelligence enough to 
discover what manner of man was here. 


HEN Georgiana, ardent as a child in her joy over what 

was to be revealed, unpacked a small, portable type- 
writer and set it upon the table of the sitting room, Jefferson 
Craig suddenly caught her in his arms. 

“My blessed girl,” he cried, ‘“‘this too? What haven’t you 
done with your winter, when I thought you were spending 
your time getting acquainted with New York, as I meant 
you todo? Youand Mrs. Brandt were supposed to be seeing 
everything worth seeing, on those morning drives. Were 
you shut up in your room all that time learning machines?’’ 

‘““No, indeed. Do you imagine I made up all the stories 
I told you of those expeditions? We did all that, and this 
too. I spent only an hour each morning at the school; the 
rest of the study I put in at all hours. Many of them were 
when I was waiting for you, Doctor Craig, to take me toa 
dinner or the opera. My notebook lived with re 
as if it had been a treasure I couldn’t have out of m, 
sight. It was just that. I never was so proud of any- 
thing I learned at college as I was when the gruft 
man who had my special training in charge told me | 
would make a stenographer. Not all of them did, he 
said. Some never could get hold of it, or acquire 
any speed or accuracy. If you will just give me a 
year, dear, I'll put down your very thoughts before 
you think them!” 

“‘T haven’t a doubt of it,’”’ he agreed with a laugh. 

Thus the work began, and thus it proceeded, with 
only one day’s interruption, when, in mid-ocean, came 
twenty-four hours of moderately bad weather. 

To Georgiana’s joy she proved herself the sailor 
her husband had prophesied, but her father was not so 
fortunate, and she promptly tucked him in his berth, 
where she kept him fairly comfortable until the rough 
seas quieted. When he was recovered he lay for one 
morning on the couch in the sitting room, while th« 
two workers resumed their task. Here he seemed to 
slumber much of the time, but in reality he kept 
rather a close watch on the absorbed pair. 

Looking up suddenly Georgiana discovered the blu: 
eyes upon her, and when her flying fingers next 
stopped she put a question: ‘‘A penny for you: 
thoughts, Father Davy. Don’t we work togethei 
rather well, in spite of my being such a novice?” 

“You two pull excellently well in double harness, it 
seems to me,’”’ he responded. ‘I can’t see that either: 
is taking a | the load while the other soldiers and let 
the traces slack.”’ 

Doctor Craig looked around at him. ‘‘She’s alwa 
ahead by a pair of ears at least,’’ he declared with 
laugh. 

“But I hear his steady pound—pound—at n 
side, and I’m afraid he’s going to get a shoulder 
ahead,’’ his wife explained. 

The interest the pair excited on shipboard wa 
greater than Georgiana guessed, though Doctor Craig 
was quite aware of it. Somehow or other the word had 
gone around, as words do go in a ship’s company, as t' 
the literary labors they were engaged in, and, as Jeffer- 
son Craig’s name was one known to more people than 
Georgiana had the slightest notion of, there was caus‘ 
enough for the attention given them. Craig’s not 
worthy personality—one which marked him anywher' 
as a man of intellect and action—Georgiana’s fres 
young beauty, her spontaneous low laughter as s 
paced the deck at her husband’s side, her readiness 
make friends with those whose looks and bearing 
tracted her—these attributes made the Craigs 
target for all eyes. 


S' ) THEY continued to work and walk their joyot 
contented way across the wide Atlantic during t 
six days between port and port. Georgiana enjo\ 
every hour, from that early morning one in which s 
first came on deck, running up with her husband 
breathe deeply of the stimulating sea breeze bet 
breakfasting, to the latest one, when, furry coat dra 
hurriedly on over her pretty evening frock, her dark | 
lightly confined under a gauzy scarf, she with C: 
and a merry half-dozen of the evening’s group « 
up again upon a deserted deck, to ‘blow the so 
fog out of their lungs,’’ as one young biologist of co! 
reputation put it, in the silvery April moonlight, with « 
a few similarly inclined spirits to share with them the 
empty spaces. 

‘T shall really be sorry to land tomorrow,” sighed Ge: 
ana, leaning upon the rail on the last night of the voyage 
staring ahead toward the quarter where her husband had 
indicated they would be seeing land when they came u 
the morning. “It has been so perfect, this being off bet 
the sea and the sky together. When shall I ever forget 
first voyage? It’s a dream come true.”’ 

“You will enjoy the second one just as much, for yo 
born sailor, and there'll be a long succession of voyag' 
you to look back upon by and by. Not just my 
pilgrimages to foreign clinics, bvt journeys to the el 
the earth if you like. Do you suppose that will suit 
eager-eyed one?” 

“*Suit me? Oh, wonderful to think of! Am I eager 
really? I try so hard to cultivate that beautiful cal 
manner I admire so much in other people. Havel! 
acquired a bit of it yet?”’ 

“A beautiful calm of manner—all that could be de: 
But your eyes still suggest that you’re standing on t! 
with your face lighted by the dawn,” Craig answered 
tentedly. ‘‘Heaven forbid you ever lose that look! 
what gives the zest to my life.” 
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of David Dillworth 


Disappearance 


AUTHOR OF “THF STRANGE SCHEMES OF RANDOLPH MASON,” “THE GILDED CHAIR,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


HE girl was walking in the road. 

Her frock was covered with 

dust. Her arms hung limp. 
Her face with the great eyes and the 
exquisite mouth was the chalk face of 
a ghost. She walked with the terrible 
stiffened celerity of a human creature 
when it is trapped and ruined. 

Night was coming on. Behind the 
girl sat the great old house at the end 
of the long lane of ancient poplars. 

This was the strange scene my 
father came on. He pulled up his 
big red-roan horse at the crossroads, 
where the long lane entered the turn- 
pike, and looked at the stiff, tragic 
figure. He rode home from a sitting 
of the county justices, alone, at peace, 
on this midsummer night, and God 
sent this tragic thing to meet him. 

He got down and stood under the 
crossroads signboard beside his horse. 

The earth was dry; in dust. The 
dead grass and the dead leaves made 
a sere, yellow world. It looked like 
a land of unending summer, but a 
breath of chill came out of the hollows 
with the sunset. 

The girl would have gone on, ob- 
livious. But my father went down 
into the road and took her by the arm. 
She stopped when she saw who it was, 
and spoke in the dead, uninflected 
voice of a person in extremity. 

“Ts the thing a lie?”’ she said. 

“What thing, child?”’ replied my 
father. 

‘““The thing he told me!” 

“ Dillworth?’’ said my father. ‘‘ Do 
you mean Hambleton Dillworth?”’ 

The girl put out her free arm ina 
stiff, circling gesture. ‘‘In all the 
world,” she said, ‘‘is there any other 
man who would have told me?’”’ 

My father’s face hardened as if of 
metal. ‘What did he tell you?”’ 

The girl spoke plainly, frankly, in 
her dead voice, without equivocation, 
with no choice of words 
to soften what she said: 

He said that my father 

snot dead; that I w 


daughter of a thi 
what I believe 
t my father was all 
le up to save the 
family name; that the 
ith was my father 


\bbed him, stole his best 
rse and left the coun- 
when I was a baby. 
said I was a burden 
him, a pensioner, a 
lrone; and to go and 
seek my father.” 
And suddenly she 
irst into a flood of 
ears. Her face pressed 
gainst my father’s 
oulder. He took her 
»in his big arms and 
into his saddle. 

My child,”’ he said, 
et us take Hambleton 
illworth at his word.” 

\nd he turned the horse into the lane toward the ancient 
suse. The girl in my father’s arms made no resistance. 
ere was this dominating quality in the man—that one 
isted to him and followed behind him. She lay in his arms, 
e tears wetting her white face and the long lashes. 
Che moon came up, a great golden moon, shouldered over 
rim of the world by the backs of the crooked elves. The 
rse and the two persons made a black, distorted shadow 
it jerked along as though .t were a thing evil and per- 
tent. Far off in the thickets of the hills an owl cried, eerie 
| weird like a creature in some bitter sorrow. The lane 
s deep with dust. The horse traveled with no sound, and 
distorted black shadow followed, now blotted out by 
heavy tree tops, and now only partly to be seen, but 
vays there. 


Y FATHER got down at the door and carried the girl 
\ up the steps and between the plaster pillars into the 
se. There was a hall paneled in white wood and with 
iogany doors. He opened one of these doors and went in. 
room he entered had been splendid in some ancient time. 
is big; the pieces in it were exquisite; great mirrors 
| portraits were on the wall 
an sitting behind a table got up when my father 
d. Four tallow candle Ss, Im am ient silver sti ks, 
table, and some sheets with figured accounts. 
man who got up was like some strange old child 
ore a number of little capes to hide his humped back, 
his body, one thought, under his clothes was strapped 
ther. He got on his feet nimbly like a spider, and they 
| the click of a pistol lock as he whipped the weapon 
f an open drawer, as though it were a habit thus 
s to keep a weapon at his hand to make him equal in 
ire with other men. Then he saw who it was and the 
ble-barreled pistol slipped out of sight. He was startled 
pprehensive, but he was not in fear. 
stood motionless behind the table, his head up, his 
hard, his thin mouth closed like a trap and his long, 
| black hair hanging on each side of his lank face over 
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the huge, malformed ears. The man 
stood thus, unmoving, silent, with hi 
twisted ironical smile, while my father 
put the girl into a chair and stood 
up behind it. 


sg ILLWORTH,” said my father, 
‘‘what do you mean by turning 
this child out of the house?”’ 

The man looked steadily at the two 
persons before him. ‘‘ Pendleton,” he 
said, and he spoke precisely, ‘‘ I do not 
recognize the right of you, or any other 
man, to call my acts into account; 

however’’—and he made a curious 

gesture with his extended hands 

‘“‘not at your command, but at my 

pleasure, I will tell you. 

“This young woman had some 
estate from her mother at that lady’s 
death. As her guardian I invested 

it by permission of the court’s decree.’’ He paused. 
“When the Maxwell lands were sold before the courthouse | 
bid them in for my ward. The judge confirmed this use of 
the guardian funds. It was done upon advice of counsel 
and within the letter of the law. Now it appears that 
Maxwell had only a life interest in these lands; Maxwell is 
dead, and one who has purchased the interest of his heirs 
sues in the courts for this estate. 

“This new claimant will recover; since one who buys at 
a judicial sale, I find, buys under the doctrine of caveat 
emptor—that is to say, at his peril. He takes his chance 
upon the title. The court does not insure it. If it is defec- 
tive he loses both the money and the lands. And so,’’ he 
added, ‘‘my ward will have no income to support her, and 
I decline to assume that burden.” 

My father looked the hunchback in the face. 
the man bringing this suit at law?” 

“A Mr. Henderson, I believe,’’ replied Dillworth, ‘“‘from 
Maryland.” 

‘Do you know him?” said my father. 

‘I never heard of him,”’ replied the hunchback. 


“Who is 


Che girl, huddled in the chair, interrupted. ‘I have seen 
letters,’’ she said, ‘‘come in here with this man’s return 
ddres il Baltimor« written on the envelope 

relevant gesture ‘The man 


§ ews hunchback made an ir 
wrote to inquire if I would buy his title. 
Chen he turned to my father. 
know about this matter. You know that every step I took 
was legal. And with pains and care how I got an order out 
of chancery to make this purchase, and how careful I was 
to have this guardianship investment confirmed by the 
court. No affair was ever done so exactly within the law.” 
‘“Why were you so extremely careful?”’ said my father. 
“Because I wanted the safeguard of the law about me at 
every step,” replied the man. 
“But why?” 
“You ask me that, Pendleton?” cried the man. ‘Is not 
the wisdom of my precautions evident? I took them to 


I declined.”’ 


Pendleton,”’ he said, ~ you 


“1 Will Give You Until Daybreak to Vanish 



























































hrough the Gap in the Mountains Into Maryland on You orse!” 
Through the ¢ the Mount Into Maryland Your H ! 





prevent this very thing; to protect myself when this thing 
should happen!’ 

“Then,” said my father, ‘‘ you knew it was going to happen.”’ 

The man’s eyes slipped about a moment in his head. ‘‘I 
knew it was going to happen that I would be charged with 
all sorts of crimes and misdemeanors if there should be any 
hooks on which to hang them. Because a man locks his 
door is it proof that he knows a robber is on the way? 
Human foresight and the experience of men move prudent 
persons to a reasonable precaution in the conduct of affairs.’ 

“And what is it,”’ said my father, ‘‘that moves them to an 
excessive caution ?”’ 

The hunchback snapped his fingers with.an exasperated 
gesture. ‘“‘I will not be annoyed by your big, dominating 
manner!”’ he cried. 

My father was not concerned by this defiance. ‘“‘ Dill- 
worth,’’ he said, ‘‘ you sent this child out to seek her father. 
Well, she took the right road to find him.”’ 

Che hunchback stepped back quickly, his face changed. 
He sat down in his chair and looked up at my father. There 
was here suddenly uncovered something that he had not 
looked for. And he talked to gain time. ‘I have cast up 
the accounts in proper form,’’ he said while he studied my 
father, hishand moving the figured sheets. ‘‘ They are correct 
and settled before two commissioners in chancery. Taking 
out my commission as guardian, the amounts allowed me for 
the maintenance and education of the ward, and no dollar 
of this personal estate remains.” 


’ 


IS long, thin hand with the nimble fingers turned the 
sheets over on the table as though to conclude that 
phase of the affair. 

“The real property,” he continued, ‘will return nothing; 
the purchase money was applied on Maxwell’s debts and 
cannot be followed. This new claimant, Henderson, who 
has bought up the outstanding title, will take the land.” 

‘For some trifling sum,’’ said my father. 

The hunchback nodded slowly, his eyes in a study of my 
father’s face. ‘‘ Doubtless,’’ he said, “it was not known 
that Maxwell had only a life estate in the lands, and the 
remainder to the heirs was likely purchased for some slight 
amount. The language of the dceds that Henderson exhibits 


in his suit shows a transfer of all claim or title, as though | 
bought a thing which the grantees thought la with the 
uncertainties of a decree in chancery.’ 

‘I have seen the deeds,’’ said my father. 

“Then,” said the hunchbacl u know they are v 


K, Ve 

and transfer the title.”” He paused. ‘I have no doubt that 
Mr. Henderson assembled these outstanding interests at no 
great cost, but his conveyances are in form and legal.” 

“Everything connected with this affair,’’ said my father, 
“is strangely legal!”’ 

The hunchback considered my father through his narrow 
eyelids. “It is a strange world,” he said. 

“It is,” replied my father. “It is profoundly, incon- 
ceivably strange.” 

There was a moment of silence. The two men regarded 
each other across the half-length of the room. The girl sat 
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What a Consul’s Wife Can Do to Help Her Husband in His Work for Uncle Sam 


ILEVUS-FRATIONS BY ARTHUR E. 





oy? =e) |N MANY astrange nook and lonely cranny 

p |] of the world, as well as in its big, busier 
cities, Uncle Sam keeps a consul. From 
Apia to Asuncién, from Yucatan to Zanzi- 
A\\ bar, he has raised the sign of the Eagle and 

| the Arrows. ‘Like the English sparrow,” 
| it has been said, ‘‘the Yankee consul is 

i || everywhere.”’ And, to help him in his work 
12s 40 1 of making America’s advantages known 

= abroad, our consul is usually accompanied 
by an American wife. She may be of the East, from an 
inland town of the Middle West, or she may hail from that 
restless domain, ‘‘the Coast.” 

But, whatever her starting point on the map of the States, 
once abroad she is looked on as a sample of Uncle Sam’s 
best—a sort of composite model of her millions of sisters 
back home. As the wife of America’s official representative 
she becomes, in the eyes of foreigners, the epitome of Amer- 
ican womanhood. She is, except in strictly official affairs, in 
reality as much a representative of the United States as is 
her husband, the consul. And his success depends in vast 
measure on her; unless she be capable, tactful and in cordial 
sympathy with the foreign people to whom he is accredited 
he cannot be of maximum value to our Government. 

The moderr. American girl, then, who marries one of Uncle 
Sam’s consuls enters upon a career of singular interest—and 
a life of service to her country in foreign lands. 














S A BRIDE in my early twenties I fared happily forth 
with my husband, bound for our first consular post—a 
post stuck far off on the edge of the world, remote from 
beaten tourist trails. From a town in the Middle West we 
started (you know the kind of town—four trainsa day, “city 
hotel,’’ moribund female seminary, and a weedy golf course 
with strolling pigs and calves for hazards), and halfway 
around the globe we voyaged to a romantic, crumbling capital 
in the Levant, where, as Baedeker solemnly warned us, ‘‘ the 
social forms of Europe were most rigidly observed.” 

As I caught my first vivid, indelible glimpse of the ancient 
city—from the deck of our boat—its scenic skyline of white 
domed mosques and glistening minarets rising above a green 
shore belt of nodding palms, I recalled the parting words of 
an old neighbor back in Missouri. ‘‘ Well, dear,’’ she said 
dubiously, ‘“‘ you may be going toa real town, but I’d always 
supposed that was just a made-up name in the Arabian 
Nights.¥% A mystic, phantom spot it really seemed—like a 
mirage in dreamland! It was hard to realize that this 
strange city was actually to be my new home; that here I 
should begin housekeeping! For a moment the dear, half- 
dead seminary and the friendly pigs on the weedy golf course 
seemed a million miles away! 

On the beach, as we landed, was drawn up a guard of 
honor sent by the vali pasha (governor) to welcome the 
“‘new American consul.”’ I heard a sharp, snappy word of 
command, i: a language new to me, and the red-fezzed sol 
diers presented arms; my husband returned the salute 
and I giggled. It all seemed so stagy—so nonsensically 
un-American. I did not know then how important it is, in 
all non-Christian countries, that these forms of respect to 
the foreign official be st rictly observed. When tie dapper 
officer of the guard, in bright uniform and sword, had deliv- 
ered his formal little French speech, bidding us welcome in 
the name of the governor, and had clicked his heels and 
bowed, and marched his squad off to barracks, the local 
American colony descended on us. 

No, not a noisy bevy of beautifully barbered young Yan- 
kees, in sharply creased trousers, leading long-legged dogs 
(vide clothing ‘‘ads’’), waving college pennants and shouting 
‘Rah Rah’s” for us through big red megaphones! No, hasty 
reader, not that. Just a lean, pith-helmeted vice consul (who 
was English and sold licorice root to America to flavor het 
plug tobacco), and with him a native secretary looking more 
lost than Livingstone, and named something like ‘‘ Rubby- 
dub-dub”’—flanked by assorted Americans, natural, natural- 
ized and denatured. 


\ JE TOOK the V. C.’s word that all were fellow citizens 

in spite of the fact that one, though he had the gift of 
tongues, floundered wildly for English words. ‘Outi, je suis 
Yankee, mais—Ich habe—I mean, I have lost it my naturali- 
zation papers!”’ he finally explained. I knew him later as a 
militant defender of all things American, though he hadn't 


seen ‘‘the States’’ in twenty years; and in the interval, 1 was 
told, he had sed successively as French, (,erman or 
British, as best suited his purpose at the time, “‘having 
feathers fron en to an ostrich, flying in any company.’ 


And _ thi poly glot talk at the colony 
dinner they gave us that night! Babel’s 
historic chatter could have been but a dis- 
creet whisper compared with the languages 
1 heard—and didn’t understand. Greek, 
Syrian Arabic, assorted European—yet 
every guest there was an American citizen, 
and proud of it! Oddly enough, too, the 
only real natural-born American among 
them—a quiet, cultured man of forty—was 
at the same time that most pathetic of all 
our countrymen abroad, “‘the man who 
can’t come back.”’ 





oe 


He is known in every white settlement from Colombo to 
the China Coast, this mysterious man who never goes home. 
There was an appeal almost childish in the eager way he 
hung on my words, starved for fresh news of American plays, 
politics and people—of home. What tragic wreck of life had 
cast him up on that far shore I never learned; he dis- 
appeared from the colony soon afterward as suddenly as he 
had come. 


EFORE long I began to find out what life is like for an 

American consul’s wife in a far country. I soon learned 
that it is full of thrills and surprises, and hard problems, too, 
and that it is altogether different from life in the old town 
in the Middle West. Customs and standards differ, and it is 
not always easy to “‘do as the Romans do.” 

At a dinner given for us my failure, for example, to take a 
cigarette raised a voluble argument. ‘‘But,’’ asserted one 
charming little Frenchwoman, puffing daintily, “they tell 
me that now in America all the ladies smoke; c’es/ vrat, n’cst- 
pas?"’ I tactfully and kindly assured her that it was not 
exactly ‘“‘vrai,’’ that some did and others didn’t, that there 
could still be found American restaurants where one might 
dine without risk of strangling on the smoke clouds from 
cigarettes of woman patrons. 

Again, one evening, a certain Captain Z , of the Rus- 
sian army, was calling on us. Shortly after the captain’s 
arrival a Frenchman, Monsieur ,R——, sent up his card. 
Now I happened to know that Z——— and R had quar- 
reled (over nothing more serious, by the way, than the pro- 
nunciation of Z ’s name—which was a puzzler), and that 
Z—— had accepted R ’s challenge to a duel. The fight 
was set for dawn next day, and the whole colony was in a 
furore over it. 

And here were the bloodthirsty principals about to meet 
and perchance slay each other on my cherished Turkish 
rugs! I had not learned then that the death rate in these 
Levantine duels is lower—well, than the infant mortality in 
an Old Soldiers’ Home. So I frantically shooed the Russian 
captain into my husband’s study and inveigled the fighting 
Frenchman into escorting me out to return a borrowed book. 

That duel was never fought, by the way. The governor 
interfered, forbidding it to take place in the province. And 
the seconds, when they found how much it would cost to 
transport the dueling party across the frontier, hit on a 
happy solution: An explanation and an apology were 
effected, the money that carriages would have cost was spent 
in a hilarious night and the ‘‘enemies’’ emerged honorably, 
skins intact! Not at all Aaron Burresque, but proving that 
the ‘‘happy ending”’ is popular, even in the effete East! 

Certain foreign social forms seem awkward to us; I found 
it embarrassing, for example, to call first on the people at our 
new post. But this is the rule in Latin and other countries. 
And the newly arrived consul’s wife, if she would establish 
friendly relations, must conform to this reversal of American 
practice. 

However, in countries where this is done the people are 
warmly hospitable and more than inclined to “‘ meet one half- 
way.’ Then, too, the governor usually furnishes the consul 
with an approved list of the town’s elect, on whom Mrs. 
Consul may properly call. So, too, if a dinner is to be given 
in the governor’s honor it is customary (quietly and unoff- 
cially) to ‘‘sound”’ the governor’s secretary as to who 
among the native colony may safely be invited. 


URS is perhaps the most talked-of country in the world 

and likewise the most misunderstood. And one of the 
finest services that a consul’s wife can render. her country 
consists in tactfully correcting these wrong impressions 
which prevail abroad as to America’s morals, manners and 
tendencies. Of course not all comment and criticism are 
unkind, though poking fun at ‘“L’oncle Sam”’ is rather a 
popular form of foreign humor. 

Undeniably we are ignorant of foreign geography, politics 
and languages. But the average foreigner is no better 
informed as regards things American. 

In Karachi a famous engineer asked me if I did not con- 
sider the railway system of India the finest in the world. 
And in India, remember, when you board a sleeper you carry 
your own bed with you—and some travelers even take thei 
own teapot and brew their tea in the aisles! 

An Englishman inquired of me as to magazines published 
in the United States. ‘‘Of course,’’ he asserted, ‘‘ you have 
nothing that can compare with ‘Punch.’”’ 

‘*Decidedly not,’’ I admitted without a smile. 
that could possibly compare with ‘Punch.’”’ 
emnly nodded his approval. 


Nothing 
And he sol- 





BECHER 


A studious and myopic Russian friend was my partner one 
night at bridge. For some moments, I noticed, he had been 
regarding my husband most intently. Finally he said: 
‘‘Madame, is not ‘monsieur the consul part Slav?—his head 
looks like it.”’ 

“No,” I answered jokingly, ‘‘but he is half Hoosier.” 

“Really ?”’ queried the Russian, scrutinizing my American 
with renewed interest. Afterward the Russian told a friend 
of ours, who thought the joke too good to keep, that the 
American consul was part Indian. Yes, he had Madame 
Consul’s word for it—‘‘ half Hoosier,’’a descendant of one of 
the ‘six tribes,’’ he believed, of whom the Iroquois and the 
Hoosiers were two! 

This Russian lived on the same narrow street as we, in a 
large Persian house set back in a date garden and shut in by a 
high iron fence. One day, soon after our arrival, I was walk- 
ing past his home accompanied by one of the guards from 
our consulate. As we neared it I noticed that the Russian’s 
front gate was open. And suddenly, to my horror, a leopard 
sprang out this open gateway and crouched, switching its 
long tail, on the pavement before me! I was petrified with 
fear, but almost instantly two grinning Arab servants rushed 
from the gate, seized the savage-looking animal boldly by 
its tail and dragged it, growling and scratching, ignomini- 
ously back into the compound. 

It was a tame cheetah, or Indian hunting leopard, I dis- 
covered, and had the run of the Russian student’s house, like 
a giant tabby cat. One of the Russian’s favorite diversions 
was to invite newly arrived foreigners to his place, serve 
refreshments and surreptitiously admit the leopard into the 
room. Then he would leap up, feigning great alarm, and shout 
to his guest to save himself! On my husband ’s initiation into 
this refined vaudeville he upset the table and hastened home, 
bareheaded, a nutcracker in hand. 





HERE isa fiction among Europeans, in smaller and mor 

remote white settlements, that Americans and Britis 
prefer each other's society, to the exclusion of the Conti 
nentals. The fact that so many Americans—and Britis 
too—are unfamiliar with European tongues, and hence nat 
ally gravitate toward the race speaking a common languag 
probably accounts for this impression. 

Our British friends, as a matter of fact, good-naturedly 
deny that we have a common language. ‘‘ You know,” 
Scotchman once said to me, ‘‘it isn’t English you Americans 
speak, it’s a weird nasal imitation. Really now, what- you 
need is a pronouncing dictionary.” 

“Indeed! An American compiled the one you are using 
now,’ I retorted. ‘‘ Webster was an American.” 

““Yes,’”’ agreed the Scotchman, ‘‘but his teachings are 
unpopular in America.” 

French is absolutely necessary to every consul’s wife; and 
Spanish is almost equally useful. If she speaks only English 
she cannot possibly mingle impartially, live up to her social! 
obligations, or meet with intelligence the many ot! 
demands on her. In every foreign colony it is the cons 
wife who is called upon to manage charities, organize R 
Cross work among the women, plan benefits and theatri 
visit missions, etc. 

One young American missionary, by the way, coming « 
of inner Arabia after a long sojourn, actually shed tears 
he saw me (wait a minute!). ‘‘ You're the first fresh-fr 
‘the-States’ girl I’ve met in five years,” he fervently declat 
shaking both my hands at once. Preaching in Arabic, 
told us, was not easy. The first time he tried to pra) 
public he addressed the Deity in Arab words which, liter 
translated, were: “‘ My dear Sir.”’ 


OME years ago the wife of one of our then most pr‘ 

nent consuls wrote a letter home. In it she said: “' 
can no more make good citizens of the people here tha 
can make silk purses from sows’ ears.’’ Somehow that | 
was printed—and eventually copied by the press i 
capital where the writer—and her consul husband 
stationed. His removal from that post became necessa 

If our State Department were asked what it consider 
most important asset a consul’s wife should have I beli« 
would say tact-—‘‘that ready power of appreciating 
doing what is required by circumstances.” 

At each new post we meet new problems; there are « l 
and factions, people who “don’t speak,”’ and colony dis 
of long standing. The smaller the American conting¢ 
more split up it often is. And the consul’s wife who ° 
sides”’ is lost. If the wool-buyer’s spouse has quarrel 
the wife of the steamship agent it is Mrs. Consul’s 
make peace if possible. And if Mrs. Jones is jealous it 
borrowing trouble to sit Mr. Jones 
the Widow Gay at dinner, and so ft 

The proper arrangement of gu 
consular dinners is a constant probl 
begin with, one must face the vexing 
tion of rank and precedence. Thi 
the consular corps may be a crusty ol 
worm, deaf and absent-minded, but ! 
ranks the witty, vivacious lieutenan 
the French gunboat, so he sits 
right—dozing peacefully, letting you 
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XI—Melodrama Instead 
of Comedy 


BRAVE daytoye!” Alittle 
bit of everything that 
made Patsy was wrapped 

in the smile she gave the man in 
the Balmacaan coat who was 
standing by the wheel guard of 
the car before the town post office. 
“Maybe ye’re not knowing it, 
but it’s a rare good day for us 
both. Furthermore, if ye’ll only 
take me for a spin in your car 
I'll tell you what brings me—and 


And ‘ 
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a Long, Long Way Ihere 
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who I am—if you haven’t that 





guessed already.” 

Plainly the occupant of the coat and the car was too much 
taken by surprise to guess. He simply stared; and by that 
stare conveyed a heart-sinking impression to Patsy. She 
looked at the puffed eyes and the grim, unyielding line of the 
mouth, and she wanted to run. It took all the O’Connel 
stubbornness to keep her feet firm to the sidewalk and her 
resolution. ‘‘ Maybe,’’ she thought, ‘‘he’s just taken on the 
look of a rascal because he thinks the world has written him 
down cne. If I could make him smile—now - i 

Her next remark accomplished this, but it did not mend 
matters a whit. Patsy’s heart turned over disconsolately; 
and she was safety-locking her wits to keep them from 
scattering when she made her final plea. 

“T’m not staying long, and I want to know you; there’s 
something I have to be saying before I go on my way. 
If you’d take me in your car, we could talk quieter there.” 

She tried to finish with a reasonably cheerful look, but it 
was a tragic failure. The man was looking past her to the 
post office beyond, and the things Patsy had seemed to feel 
in his face suddenly rose to the surface and revealed them- 
selves with an instant’s intensity. Patsy followed the look 
over her shoulder and shrank away perceptibly. 

In the doorway of the office stood another man, younger 
and more—pronounced. It could mean but one thing: 
Rilly Burgeman had lost his self-respect along with Marjorie 
Schuyler and had fallen in with foul company. She found 
herself praying that she might not have come too late. Just 








He turned fiercely: 
‘“‘How did you know 
that?” 

‘“‘I—she —— Never 
mind; I know, that’s 
all. And I came, think- 
ing maybe you'd be 
glad ——” 

“Of another?’’ he 
laughed coarsely, looking 
her over with an apprais- 
ing scrutiny. ‘Well, a 
fellow might have a 
worse—substitute.”’ 

Patsy crimsoned. It 
seemed incredible that 
the man she had listened to that day in Marjorie Schuyler’s 
den, who had then gripped her sympathies and thereby pulled 
her after him in spite of all common sense, should be the 
man speaking now. And yet—what was it Gregory Jessup 
had said about him? Had he not implied that old King Midas 
had long ago warped his son’s trust in women until he had 
come to look upon them all as modern Circes? And gradually 
shame for herself c hanged into pity for him. ‘ You are every 
bit wrong,’”’ she said evenly. ‘‘Look at me; do I look like an 
adventuress? And haven't you ever hi id anybody kind to 
you simply because they had a preference for kindness?” 
The two looked at each other 
steadily and her eyes never 


Are You Going to Ar 











nd the Tinker, Watching, Knew That Her Eyes Were Seeing the Things She Was Telling Of “Why 


t she would do or say she could not tell; but she must 

» him understand that he was not the arbiter of his own 
‘that in spite of what he had found, there were love and 
and disinterested kindness in the world, lots of it. 
ley might be a curse, but it was a curse that a man could 
for himself; and a little lad who could shovel snow for 
i day to earn two white roses for a dead friend was too 

» be lost out of life’s credit sheet. 


. [E did not wait for any invitation; silently, with a white 
e, she climbed into the car and sat with hands folded 
the pilgrim staff. It was as if she had taken him for 

ed and was waiting for his compliance to her will. And 
derstood. He moved the starter, and, as the motor 
its chugging, he called out to the man in the doorway: 

ter not wait for me. I seem to have a date with—a 

’ There was an unpleasant intonation on the last word. 

ise take a quiet road—where there will not be much 
ng,’ commanded Patsy. She did not speak again until 
wn lay far behind and they were well on that quiet road. 
she turned partly toward him, and said: “I know it 
seem a bit odd to have me, a stranger, come to you 
1y. But when a man’s family and betrothed fail him— 
someone must—make it up ——”’ 


flinched under the _ blighting 
weight of his, although her heart 
seemed to stop a hundred times 
and the soul of her shrivel into 
nothing. “‘ Well,”’ she heard her- 
self saying at last, ‘‘don’t you 
think you can believe in me?” 

The man laughed again, 
coarsely. ‘‘Believe in you? 
That’s precisely what I’m doing 
this minute—believing in your 
cleverness and a deuced pretty 
way with you. Now don’t get 
mad, my dear. You are all 
daughters of Eve, and your in- 
tentions are very innocent ol 
course és 





ITY and sy1 npathy le ft P: 

likestat ved pe nsioners. 1 he 
eyes looking into his blazed 
with righteous anger and a hat- 
ing distrust; they carried to 
hima stronger, more direct mes- 
sage than words could have 
done. Hisanswer was to double 
the speed of the car. 

““Stop the car!’’ she de- 
manded. 

“Oh, ho! we’re getting scairt, 
are we? Repenting of our 
haste?’’ The grim line of his 
mouth became more sinister. 
‘No man relishes a woman’s 
contempt, and he generally 
makes her pay when he can 
Now I came for pleasure, and 
I’m going to get it.”” An arm 
shot around Patsy and held her 
tight; the man was _ strong 
enough to keep her where he 
wished her and steer the car 
down a straight, empty road. 
‘Remember—I can prove you 
asked me to take you—and it 
was your choice—this nice, 
quiet spin!” 

She sat so still, so relaxed un- 
der his grip that unconsciously 
he relaxed too; she could feel the 
gradual loosening of joint and 
muscle. 





didn’t you scream ?”’ 
he sneered at length. 

‘I’m keeping my breath—till there’s need of it.” 

Silence followed. The car raced on down the persistently 
empty road. In the far distance Patsy could see a suspen- 
sion bridge, and she wished and wished it might be closed 
for repairs—something, anything to bring to an end this 
hideous, nightmarish ride. 


Her silence and ¢ 4 arent apathy puzzled the man. ‘Well, 
what’s in your mind?”’ he snapped. 

‘Two things: I was thinking what a pity it was you let 
your father throw so much filth in your eyes that you grew 
up to see everything about you smir “mg and ugly; and | 
was wondering how you ever came to have a friend lik 


Gregory Jessup « ind a fancy for white paleo 
“What in thunder are you talkin . 


B° T he never finishe d. The scream he had looked for came 
when he had given up expecting it. Patsy had wrenched 
herself free from. his hold and was leaning over the wind- 
shield, beckoning frantically to a figure mounted on one of 
the girders of the bridge. It was a grotesque, vagabond 
figure in rags, a battered hat on the back of its head. 
‘Good heaven !”’ muttered the man in the car, stiffening. 
Luckily for the tinker the car was running again at a 
moderate speed; the man had slowed up when he saw the 





len?” Came the Faint Voice of the Tinker After Her 


rough planking over the bridge, and his hand had not time 
enough to reach the lever when the tinker was upon him. 
The car came to an abrupt stop. 

Patsy sank back on the seat, white and trembling, as she 
watched the instant’s grappling of the two, followed by a 
lurching tumble over the side of the car to the planking. 
The two men rolled about in the dust, clutching at each 
other’s throats; then they were on their feet, grappling and 
hitting blindly. 

It was plain melodrama of the most banal form; and the 
most convincing part of it all was the evident personal 
enmity that directed each blow. Somehow it was borne in 
upon Patsy that her share in the quarrel was an infinitesimal 


_part; it was the old, old scene in the fourth act: the hero 


paying up the villain for all past scores. 


IKE the scene in the fourth act it came to an end at last. 
Patsy climbed out of the car to make room for the stowing 

away of its owner. He was conscious, but past artic ulate 
speech and thoroughly beaten; and the tinker kindly turned 
the car about for him and started him slowly off, so as to rid 
the road of him, as Patsy said. It looked possible, with a 
careful harboring of strength and persistence, for him to 
reach eventually the starting point and his friend of the post 
office. As his trail of dust lengthened between them Patsy 
gave a sigh of relieved content, and turned to the tinker. 

“Faith, ye are a sight for a sore heart.’’ Her hand slid into 
his outstretched one. ‘‘I’ll make a bargain with ye: if ye’ll, 





forgive and forget the unfair things I said to ve that night 
I’ll not stay hurt over your Ik iving without tice the next 
morning ‘4 

‘It’s a s bare rain’’: but he winced as he said it. ‘‘It seems 


as if our mee tings were dependent on a certain amount of 
of physical disablement.’”’ He smiled reassuringly. ‘‘I don’t 
really mind in the least. I’d stand for knockout blows down 
mile s of road, if they would bring you _ k—every time.” 

“Don't joke.’ Patsy covered her face. ‘‘If—if ye only 
knew—what it means to have ye standing there this min- 
ute!’’ She drew in her breath quickly; then her hands fell 
and she looked at him with a sudden shy concern. ‘ Poor 
lad! Here ye are—a fit subject for a hospital, and I’m wast- 
ing time talking instead of trying to mend ye up. Do ye 
think there might be water hereabouts where we could wash 
off some of that—grease paint?” 

But the tinker was pet eae his right foot; he was 
standing on the other. ‘‘ Don’t bother about those scratches; 
they go rather well with the clothes. It’s this ankle that’s 
bothering me; I must have turned it when I jumped.”’ 

““Can’t ye walk on it? Ye can lean on this’’—she passed 
him the pilgrim staff—‘‘and we can go slowly. Bad luck to 
the man! If I had known ye were hurt I’d have made ye 
leave him in the road and we'd have driven his machine back 
to Arden for him.”’ She looked longingly after the trail of dust. 





“What Would Madame Do With References? 


She Cannot Eat Them” 
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“Your ethics are questionable, but your geography is 
worse. Arden isn’t back there.”’ 

“‘What do ye mean? Why, I saw Arden, back yonder, 
with my own eyes—not an hour ago.” 

“No, you didn’t. You saw Dansville; Arden is over 
there,’ and the tinker’s hand pointed over his shoulder at 
right ‘angles to the road. 

“Holy Saint Brendan!" gasped Patsy. ‘Maybe ye'll 
have the boldness, then, to tell me I’m still seven miles 
from it?”’ 

“You are’’—but this time he did not laugh. 

“Then who in the name of reason was the man?” 

“That’s what I’d like to 





know; the unmitigated nerve ; 

of him!’’ he finished to himself. : c 
His chin set itself squarely; his EE 
face had grown as white as EE 


Pe 
IF WE COULD ONLY BE! 


They made it in another hour, unobserved by the few 
straggling players on the links. 

The stable proved all Patsy had anticipated. She watched 
the tinker sink, exhausted, on the bedded hay, while she 
pulled down a forgotten horse blanket from a near- -by peg to 
throw over him; then, having made the tinker as comfort- 
able as possible, she turned in a businesslike manner back 
toward the door. 

‘Are you going to Arden?’’ came the faint voice of the 
tinker after her. 

“T might—and then again—I mightn’t. Was there any 
word ye might want me to fetch ahead for ye?’”’ 

“No; only—perhaps—would 
you think a chap too everlast- 
ingly impertinent to ask you to 
wait there for him—until he 
caught up with you?”’ 








Patsy’s had been and his eyes 
became determined. ‘‘If it 
isn’t a piece of impertinence, 
I'd like to ask how you hap- 
pened to be with him, that way?” 

Patsy flushed. 
ye’ve earned the right to an an- 
swer. I took him for the lad I was 
looking for. I thought the place 
was Arden, and—and the clothes 
were the same.” 

“The clothes !’’ The tinker re- 
peated it in the same bewildered 
way that had been his when Patsy 
first found him. ‘‘What’s the 
name of the lad—the lad you’re 
after?”’ 

“I'll tell you,” said Patsy, 
“if you’ll tell me what you did 
with my brown clothes that 
morning before you left.” 

And the answer to both ques- 
tions was a blank, baffling stare. 


XII—A Change of Nationality 


HE railroad ran under the sus- 

pension bridge. Patsy could 
see the station not an eighth of a 
mile down the track, and she made 
for it as being the nearest possible 
point where water might be pro- 
cured. The station master gave 
her a tin can and filled it for her; 
and ten minutes later she set 
about scrubbing the tinker free of 








ey) A POEM FOR PARENTS ONLY 


BY LEE SHIPPEY 


“I'm thinking B Sieve isa poem I have read,and 
which is quoted far, 

Advising boys to be the sort their 
mothers think they are; 

But I would nobler be than that, 
and bear fame’s oriflamme, 

If | could only be the man my young: 
ster thinks I am. 


I'd be the bravest man alive, the 
staunchest ever born, 

The greatest and most versatile that 
could the world adorn, | 

And, if I chose, far doughtier in || 
strife than any other, 

And very near as good and wise 
and lovable as mother. 


Ah, parents! What are precepts 
all, when little children grow 
To learn we are not quite the sort 

they thought they used to know? 
We could make home a dearer place 
and life more perfect far, “Aye, 
If we strove more to be the folks || 
our babies think we are. 


“T might—and then again— 

I mightn’t.’”’ At the door she 

stopped, and for the second 

time considered her hands spec- 
ulatively. “It wouldn’t incon- 
venience your feelings any to take 
charity from me, would it? See- 
ing I’m as poor as yourself and 
dragged ye into this common, 
tuppenny brawl by my own fool- 
ishness?”’ 

“You didn’t drag me in; 
one foot in already.” 

“T thought so,’’ Patsy nodded 
approvingly; her conviction had 
been correct then. ‘‘And the 
charity?” 

“Yes; I'd take it from you.” 
The tinker rolled over with a little 
moan composed of physical pain 
and mental discomfort. But in 
another moment he was sitting 
upright, shaking a mandatory fist 
at Patsy as she disappeared 
through the door, and he called 
after her: ‘‘ Remember, I want no 
help from the quality! I hate 
them as much as you do, and I 
won't have them coming around 
with their inquisitive, patronizing, 

supercilious offers of assistance to 
| a—beggar. I tell you I want to 
be let alone!” 
”” she called back; “I'll 
be remembering.” 

She reached the road again; 
and for the many-eth time since 
she left the woman’s free ward of 





I had 











| 
all the telltale make-up of melo- } 
drama. It was accomplished ERE BEB 
aftera fashion, and with penton nt TE 


rebelling on the tinker’s part and 

scolding on Patsy’s. And, finally, to prove his own supreme 
indifference to physical disablement, he tore the can from her 
administering hands, threw it over the bridge, and started 
down the road at his old swinging stride. 

“Is it after more lady’s-slippers ye’re dandering? 
Patsy. 

“More likely it’s after a pair of those wingéd shoes of 
Perseus; I’ll need them.’”’ But his stride soon broke to a 
walk and then to a lagging limp. ‘‘It’s no use,”’ he said at 
last; ‘“‘I might keep on for another half mile, a mile at the 
most; but that’s about all I’d be good for. You'll have to go 
on to Arden alone, and you can’t miss it this time.” 

Patsy stopped abruptly. She considered both hands 
carefully fora minute; then she looked up and away toward 
the rising woodland that marked Arden. ‘‘ Do ye know,” she 
said wistfully, ‘‘I took the road, thinking I could mend trou- 
ble for that other lad; and instead it’s trouble I’ve been 
making for everyone—ye, Joseph, and I don’t know how 
many/’more. And instead of doling kindness—why, I’m 
begging it. Now what’s the meaning of it all? What keeps 
me failing?” 

““*There’s a divinity that shapes ——’”’ began the tinker. 

But Patsy cut him short: ‘ Ye do know Willie Shakspere !”’ 

He smiled guiltily. ‘‘I’m afraid I do—known him a good 
many years.” 

“He’s grand company; best I know, barring tinkers.’’ 
She turned impulsively, and, standing on tiptoe, her fingers 
reached to the top of his shoulders. ‘See here, lad, ye can 
just give over thinking I'll go on alone. If I’m cast for melo- 
drama, sure I'll play it according to the best rules; the 
villain has fled, the hero is hurt, and if I went now I’d be 
hissed by the gallery. I’ve got ye into trouble and I'll not 
leave ye till I see ye out of it—someway. Oh, there’s lots of 
ways; I’m thinking them fast. Like as not a passing team 
or car would carry ye to Arden; or we might beg the loan of 
a horse for a bit from some kind-hearted farmer, and I could 
drive ye over and bring the horse back; or we'll ask a corner 
for ye at a farmhouse till ye are fit to walk ; 

“We are in the wrong part of the country for any of those 
things to happen. Look about! Don’t you see what a very 
different road it is from the one we tock in the beginning?” 


”* called 


ATSY looked and saw. So engrossed had she been in the 

incidents of the last hour or more that she had not observed 
the changing country. Here were no longer pastures, tilled 
fields, houses with neighboring barnyards, and unc timed 
woodland; no longer was the road fringed with stone walls 
or stump fencing. Well-rolled golf links stretched away on 
either hand as far as they could see; and, beyond, through 
the trees, showed roofs of red tile and stained shingle; and 
trimmed hedges skirted everything. 

“’Tis the rich man’s country,”” commented Patsy. 

“Tt is, and I'd crawl into a hole and starve before I'd take 
charity from one of them.” 


“Sure and ye would. When a body’s poor ’tis only the 


poor like himself he’d be asking help of. Don’t I know? 
What’s yonder house?”’ She broke off with a jerk and 
pointed ahead to a small building, sitting well back from the 
road, partly hidden in the surrounding clumps of trees. 
“It’s a stable; house burned down last year and it hasn’t 


been used by anyone since.” 

“And I'll wager it’s as snug as a pocket inside—with 
fresh hay or straw, D enty to make a lad comfortable. Isn't 
that grand good luck for ve?” 

Phe tinker found it hard to echo Patsy’s enthusiasm, but 
he did his best. ‘‘Of course; and it’s just the place to leave 
a lad behind in when a lass has seven miles to tramp before 
she gets to the end of her journey.”’ 

“Is that so?” Patsy’s tone sounded sus piciously sarcas- 
tic. “Well, talking’s not walking; supposing ye take the 
staff in one hand and lean your other on me, and we'll see 
can we make it before this time tomorrow.” 


net il” mamas the City Hospital she marshaled 

all the O’Connel wits. But even 
the best of wits require opportunity, and to Patsy the 
immediate outlook was barren of such. 

“There’s naught to do but keep going till something turns 
up,” she said to herself; and she followed this Micawber 
advice to the letter. She came to the end of the grounds 
which had belonged to the burned house and the deserted 
stable; she passed on, between a stretch of thin woodland 
and a grove of giant pines; and there she came upon a cross- 
road. She looked to the right—it was empty. She looked 
to the left—and behold there was ‘Opportunity,’ large, 
florid, and agitated, coming directly toward her from one of 
the tile-roofed houses, and puffing audibly under the com- 
bined weight of herself and her bag 

“Ze depé6t—how long 
caught sight of Patsy. 

The accent was unmistakably French, and Patsy oblig- 
ingly answered her in her mother tongue: “I cannot say 
exactly, about three—four kilometers.”’ 

“Opportunity”’ dropped her bag and embraced her. 
“Oh!” she burst out volubly. 
a countrywoman in this wild land. Moi 


ees eet ?’’ she demanded when she 


“Think of Zoé Marat finding 
I can no longer 





She was smiling over her appearance and the incongruities 
of the situation as she rang the bell at the front door and 
asked for ‘‘ Madame’”’ in her best Parisian. 

The maid, properly impressed, carried the message at 
once; and curiosity brought madame at once to the hall, 
where she looked Patsy over with frank amazement. 

‘‘Madame speak French? Ah, I thought so. Madame 
desires a cook—voild!”’ 

“How did you know? Mine did not leave half an hour 
ago; there isn’t another French cook within five miles; it is 
unbelievable.” 

“It is Providence.” 
ward. 

“You have references 

“References!’’ Patsy shrugged her shoulders contemp- 
tuously. ‘‘What would madame do with references? She 
cannot eat them; she cannot feed them to her guests. I can 
cook; is that not sufficient ?”’ 

“But—you do not think—it is impossible that I ever 
employ a servant without references. And you—you look 
like anything in the world but a French cook.”’ 

““Madame is not so foolish as to find fault with the ways 
of Providence, or judge one by one’s clothes? Who knows- 
at this moment it may be @ Ja mode in Paris for cooks to wear 
sailor blouses. Besides, madame is mistaken; I am not a 
servant. I am an artist—a culinary artist.” 

“You can cook, truly? e 

“But yes, madame |” 

“Excellent sauces?” 

“‘ Heaven !—béchamel — hollandaise—chaudfroid— maitre 
d’hétel—espagnole—béarnaise "" Patsy completed the 
list with an ecstatic kiss blown into the air. 

Madame sighed and spoke in English: “It is unbeliev- 
able—absurd. I shouldn’t trust my own eyes or palate if 
I sat down tonight to the most remarkable dinner in the 
world; but one must feed one’s guests.’’ She looked Patsy 
over again: “ Your trunk?” 

“Trunks—references—one is as unimportant as the other. 
Is it not enough for the present if I cook for madame? 
Afterward ——” She ended with the all-expressive shrug. 

Evidently madame conceded the point, for without 
further comment she led the way to the kitchen and pre- 
sented the bill of fare for dinner. 

“*For twelve,’’”’ read Patsy. “And tomorrow is Sunday 
Ah, Providence was good to madame, is it not so?”’ 

But madame’s thoughts were on more practical matters. 
“Your wages?” 

“‘One hundred francs a week, and the kitchen to myself. 
I, too, have a temper, madame.” Patsy gave a quick toss 
to her head, while her eyes snapped. 


Patsy cast her eyes devoutly heaven- 


” 








HAT night the week-end guests at Quality House sat 

over their coffee, volubly commenting on the rare excel- 
lence of their dinner and good fortune of their hostess in her 
possession of such_a cook. Madame kept her own counsel 
and blessed Providence; while the cook herself, unobserved, 
retraced the road to the deserted stable with a full basket 
and a glad heart. 

She found the tinker under some trees at the back, smok- 
ing a disreputable cuddy pipe with a worse accompaniment 
of tobacco. When he saw Patsy he removed it apologetically. 
“It smells horrible, I know. I found it, forgotten, on a ledge 
of the stable, but it keeps a chap from remembering that he 
is hungry.” 

“Poor lad!” Patsy knelt on the ground beside him and 
opened her basket. ‘‘Put your nose into - at, just. ’Tisa 
nine-course dinner and every bit of the best. Faith, 'ti 
lucky I was found on a Brittany rosebush instead of on« 
Heidelberg, Birmingham or Philadelphia; and if ye can’t 
born with gold in your mouth the next best thing is a mixil 
spoon.”’ 

Patsy cooked for three days at Quality House, that 
tinker might feast at night and morning to his heart’s co 
tent while his ankle slowly mended. To his persistent 
questioning concerning his food—where and how Patsy had 
come by it—she maintained as persistent a silence. 

“I’ve come ‘by it honestly, and ’tis no charity fare” was 
the most she would say, adding by way of flavor: ‘‘For a 
sorry tinker ye are the proudest I eve! 
saw. Did ye ever know another, now, 








who wanted a written certificate of 
| moral character along with every mor- 
| sel he ate?”’ 

According to wage agreement s! 
had the kitchen to herself; no 
entered except on matters of necess 

no one lingered after her work 
dispatched. Madame cametwice d 

to confer with Patsy on intricaci 
gustation, while she beamed upot 
as a probationed soul might look 1 

the keeper of the keys of Para 








BY ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 
| gree Lorena buys a hat, 








| 
A gown, or anything like 
that, say 
| She hunts a mirror, then and 
there, to do, 
And tries it on with anxious 
care; view— 
|| And even brings a friend or 
two behind— 
To study every point of view, 
To see if it’s becoming. 
stand it; and when madame’s temper goes pouffe—I say, it 
is enough; let madame fast or soak for her guests, as she 
prefer. I go!” 


“Eh, bien!”’ agreed the outer Patsy; while her subjective 
consciousness addressed her objective self in plain Donegal: 

Faith, this is the maddest luck! ’Tis a poor cook e ntirely 
that doesn’t hold the keys of her own pantry; food from 
Quality House needn’t be choking the maddest tinker if it’s 
paid for in honest work.”’ 

Having been embraced by ‘‘Opportunity,” Patsy did not 
waste time in futile sympathy that might better be spent in 
prompt execution. She dispatched the woman to the station 
with the briefest of directions and herself made straight for 
Quality House. 


WHEN LORENA BUYS A HAT 


But I was wondering today 
If, when she has a word to 


Or something she would like 
She studies every point of 
This side and that, in front, 


Before the mirror of her mind, 
To see if it’s becoming. 


But the days held more for Patsy ' 
sauces and entrées and pastries; 
held gossip as well. Soupgons | 
served up on loosened tongues, b 
in through open window and swin 
door—straight from the dining 
and my lady’s chamber. Most 
passed her ears, unheeded; it was 
droning accompaniment to her 1 
uring, mixing, rolling and bak 
until news came that conc 
herself—gossip of the Burg 
father and son. 





a 


OW, the master of Quality | 
happened to be a director « 
bank on which the Burgeman ch 
ten thousand had been drawn. ! 
been the largest check drawn t 
presented at the bank; and thi 
J had confessed to the directors t 
™ would never have paid over th« 
to anyone except the old mai 
In fact he had been so much concerned over it afterwa 
he had called up the Burgeman office, and had beet! 
relieved to have the assurance of the secretary that t] 
was certified and perfectly correct. Not a second t 
would have been given to the matter had not the sec! 








resignation been made public the next day—the da 
Burgem: an disappeared. 

Patsy’s ears fairly bristled with interest. , That's I 
it is gossip. Where is the secretary now? And w 


them has the ten thousand?” 
The director had touched on the subject of the ch 
next day when business had demanded his presence 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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HAVE just been making a visit to the 
United States—that great, energetic, en- 
thusiastic, younger sister of my own 
| Switzerland—and I found her ina turmoil 
| of discussion about setting her house in 
| order, because certain arrangements of 
| hers seem to be out of date. She is even 
seriously considering putting in a modern 
L) | installation, which she ingenuously calls 

=} ‘* preparedness.’ But the members of her 
household are far from being in accord as to the necessity 
for this radical change, and those who do believe in it differ 
as to the kind of installation needed. Some claim that the 
atmosphere of peace and calm will be destroyed; others 
declare that only the immediate installation of preparedness 
can save the homestead. 

In our modest little country we have had preparedness for 
many years, and, because it has always given entire satis- 
faction and most excellent results, I am taking the liberty of 
telling you about it. For, if I should see my neighbor start- 
ing to install electricity in her great, beautiful home without 
sufficiently insulating and safeguarding it, I should ask her 
to come over to my little house to see how simple and efficient 
and entirely safe was my own system, which has been 
proved out through long years of service. 
Preparedness, like electricity, is a 
dangerous fore e and must be properly 
installed or, like electricity, it may 
yurn down the house. 

The military system of a country 
is of vital importance to women; they 
ire more concerned in it than anyone 
else. Women create men; men make 
governments; and governments make 
war; but it all comes from—and back 
to—the women. Today, in Europe, 
the most tragic thing one can see is 
not the mutilated and crippled young 
men proudly wearing their military 
crosses—for in their eyes there is still 
a glory—it is the faces of the women; 
the tragedy of each nation is written 
there. 

You American women have a 
marvelous opportunity to help select 
your militarysystem. Itseems to me 
hat never hasa more crucial moment 
confronted you, for all your happiness 

id the future destiny of your nation 
and your children’s children hang 
ipon which kind of preparedness you 
help to choose. You, the mothers of 
men, will be the ones to bear the 
brunt of it. You have the chance 
now to see to it that this system shall 
be and shall always remain one for 
lefense only, never a weapon so pow- 

l as to ten pt your n ition into 


ion 








AND, just bes se we are your eld 
i sister, we in Switzerland would 
ce to help you in America to solve 
ur problem and yet to warn you not 
run the risk of forgetting the réle 
ich the whole world is wanting you 
take. For Europe expects you to 
e the lead in lifting the burden of 
litary taxes and servitude, which 
s bent her peoples to the ground, to 
impion the cause of international 
v and arbitration, and to become 
standard bearer in the cause of 
ht against armed might. 
Weare very fond of calling Switzer- 
1 your little, elder-sister democ- 
We are proud that Thomas 
rson sent a commission to study 
institutions, and that in one of 
halls, which is now called ‘‘ Ala- 
1,” one of your international 
ites was settled. We love to feel 
our ideals are the same as those 
our great land of opportunity. 
ve believe that, because we have 
similar problems, our experi- 
should be of value to you. 
also are made up of different 
Nearly one-half of us is 
man in origin and nearly one-half 
ch, while a little piece of us is 
in. Think i the « (omy lication of 
g speeches and offic Pl printing 
in three different languages! 
national life has insured liberty 
ought and individuality, yet it 
bound all these different traditions, beliefs and mental- 
together into one country with one ideal, one sense of 
Our motto is: ‘‘ All for one and one for all.’”’ 
\ bs. JRE than six hundred years ago Switzerland came into 
ingasarepublic , about which have gr: idually gathered 
rrounding groups of peoples, m: clout 1ew cantons, until 


ly 


e have twenty-two sovereign states, forming one solid 

hich beats one heart 1 Swiss heart. For all thes 

t peoples have learned, through service, that citizen 

h us brings with it one duty from which no man is 

rich or poor, of high or lowestate. He mt serve; 

ecause he serves, he learns to love with an nh vonhaet 
is fervor. 

ian is a greater factor in national solidarity than she 


mes realizes, for to her is confided the sacred task of 
ng the character of the patriotic manhood of the 

She gives the ideal that becomes a part of her sons. 
others of Switzerland have built the men who have 
he stronghold of peace and democracy inviolate in the 
midst of war. We are perhaps the most passionate 
ts and internationalists in the world. We are proud 
fact that more idealistic international movements for 
rd and mutual understanding have originated in our 
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By a Ss wiss Mother 


little country than anywhere else. We look forward con- 
fidently to the day when the military system that we have 
will not be needed, because the great, broad, tolerant 
patriotism that we teach will have developed everywhere 
into a greater humanitarianism. 

We know that humanity as a whole cannot all at once 
attain the ideal which we believe to be the perfect state of 
nations. But we are holding fast to that ideal and are 
building up to it through what we have found to be neces- 
sary and expedient for our national integrity. We find no 
difficulty in reconciling the universal pacifism of Switzerland 
with the necessity and determination to defend the right of 
our people to lead their own lives. We defend this right 
within our country so that, as a solid, united whole, we may 
defend the same broader rights in the arena of the world. 


OU have heard much of the Swiss military system; your 
newspapers and periodicals are full of it. It is to us very 
simple—the natural outgrowth of our necessity. All of our 
men are soldiers; and yet we have no standing armv—-we 
could not afford one. In the first place we are not a military 
people; we are a simple little country, dependent for our 






This is My Boy 


prosperity upon every bit of our industry, and upon good 
management. We do not believe that it is a safe or good 
thing for a nation to have a certain proportion of its men 
taken away from the business of life and all their time used 
in training them in a profession which they would then have 
a perfect right to expect should be turned to account in some 


way; no, we want no warlike ambitions, no brass-button 
hypnotism. But because we have been surrounded by big 
neighbors who have standing armies, we have prepared our 


selves for that time, which has now come, when the great 
armaments that have been piled up by those neighbors are 
ranged like threatening thunderclouds along our borders. 


H' YW do we raise our boys to be soldiers, guardians of our 
ideal, defenders of our liberty, and champions of the 
rights of our people? 

We begin with them when they are just tiny tots. We, the 
mothers, root deep in their ready minds the thought that 
they—even they—are responsible for the little country in 
which they have been born. We try to make them feel that 
the country could not live without their service, their duty 
toward her; that what their forefathers have created for 
them is not only the comfortable institutions which they 
enjoy, but the privilege of upholding in the future the 


De ¢c 


to 
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national ideal—the true democratic liberty for which their 
country stands. We teach them that war is too terrible a 
game to play at, that they will be real soldiers one day to 
help to keep the peace. We make them see that each one of 
them must serve for all, and that ail must serve for the 
individual’s freedom and right. 

We teach them to love their country because she is upright 
and beautiful. What we do not teach them is to say: ‘‘ This 
is the greatest country in the world—God’s own country. 
Our institutions are the only right ones, our ways of living 
the only sane ones.’’ For within our frontiers we have mz iny 
different ways of thinking, of living, many visitors who come 
to us from all parts of the world, many different languages 
and customs. The very tolerance and understanding, which 
in true politeness each Swiss must learn, broadens out his 
patriotism and makes it a great instrument with which to 
build for internationalism. 

When the Swiss are still little fellows, only ten years old, 
they enter the class of cadets, in which they are furnished 
with a uniform and a small gun. They have training in drill, 
gymnastics, and target practice on their half-holidays. In 
some of the cantons this is obligatory, but they are the 
exceptions. When our boys reach the age of sixteen they 
join the preliminary service which has been made 
obligatory recently. On Sundays and holi- 
days they take long tramps into our 
beautiful mountains, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of some older 
man or officer. It is a goodly sight to 
see a band of them in their blue tam- 
o’-shanters and blouses climbing into 
the clear heights and hobnobbing 
with their officer. The drill becomes 
more serious, in every way preparing 
them for the real work of soldiers. 

When they are twenty they enter a 
class of recruits, where they begin to 
take actual military training and to 
learn all that a soldier should know. 
The government has splendid shoot- 
ing ranges and many of the interna- 
tional prizes are held by the Swiss. 
Each year, from the age of twenty to 
forty-five, every able-bodied man 
must give at least two weeks of serv- 
ice, which is accompanied by really 
remarkable maneuvers in different 
parts of the country. The first year’s 
service lasts eight weeks. The ma- 
neuvers, which take place in sum- 
mertime, are attended by military 
authorities from all over the world. 


ERHAPS you have heard the 

story about the Kaiser’s visit a 
year or two before the war. He ex 
pressed his desire to go to Switzet 
land, and was c¢ rdially invited to 
come at the time of the maneuvers 
He was taken about and ive nevery 
chance to see and admire the fitness 
of the men and their accurate marks- 
manship and skill. 

The story goes that he stopped 
before one of the soldiers and said: 
“Yes, you are splendid fellows, but 
only four hundred thousand of you 
at the most. What would you do if 
I should bring my army of a million 
men through here?” 

“Why, sire,”’ as proudly responded 
the Swiss, “it’s very simple. Each 
one of us would shoot twice; that’s 
all.’”’ 

There is a sequel to this tale: It is 
said that in the council called to de 
cide as to which road Germany should 
take into France—Switzerland or 
Belgium—Switzerland was saved by 
two votes, and those opposed to mo- 
lesting us were the staff of military 
officials who had accompanied the 
Kaiser upon his visit to the ma- 
neuvers. 


\ ILITARY service is rendered 

each year as a matter of course; 
it does not interfere with business, for 
it is arranged for and counted upon 
as are, for instance, the Christmas 
holidays. Each man becomesa soldier 
for a few weeks and then returns to 
his work. His wife puts away his uni- 
form, and he oils and replaces his gun 
in its case, for his equipment is kept 
at home. Those who from physical 
disability or for any other reason cannot serve must pay a 
military tax of seven francs (about $1.35) a year and one and 
five-tenths per cent of their income for each year that they 
miss the service. 

Even after forty-five, when the yearly service is no longer 


required, the ‘‘landsturm,” as this class of men is called, 
must go throu oa sages Pip “ier ede gedined ager fat 1po! 
for it 1 os he tanch old { vs that the work of guardu 
railroad , bride Saad ae “Gipromathane” is intrusted No 
man is ever free from the service which Switzerland ma 
have toask. Of course the government maintains its arsenal 
and supplies, and any men who wish to, and who have a 
special iptitude, may take longer terms and a more thoroug! 


course of military education and mount the ladder of pro- 
motion, becoming officers and instructors. 

When this terrible war broke out ours was the quickest 
of all mobilizations. It was Sunday that the proclamations 
were made. In every city and village and all through the 
country the great posters in the cantonal colors were posted 
up, and a drummer went about, accompanied by a crier who 
read out to the awed crowds the solemn words which called 
the sons of Switzerland to her protection. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 76 
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AUTHOR OF “SUSAN CLEGG: 





WAS gagged five hours, Mrs. Lathrop,”’ 
announced Susan Clegg to her friend as 
they sat together in the latter’s kitchen 
the morning after Susan’s amazing ex- 
perience with a burglar in her new home. 
““Knowing me as you do for all these 
years and years,”’ she continued, ‘‘maybe 
you can feel what being gagged for five 
hours and not able to say even ‘boo’ 
meant to a active person like me. And 
all I’ve got to say is this: If I hadn’t 
’a’ been built over it never in the wide 
creation would have happened. And if your son Jathrop 
thinks he can ever make up to me for being gagged by invit- 
ing me to a Christmas dinner, most of which I cooked with 
my own hands, and offering to give me strange pieces of fur- 
niture to take the place of pieces as is old friends and dearer 
than the apples of my two eyes, he’d better do some more 
thinking. 

“There never was nothing about the house I was born in 
and my mother and father died in to make a burglar look 
at it twice. But built over, it’s as different as diamon’s is 
from pebbles. It looks money from the tips of its lightning 
rods to its cellar windows and is as inviting to robbers as if it 
had a sign on the gatepost reading ‘Walk in!’ So, how- 
ever you look at it, there’s nobody responsible for my 
gagging and for whatever is missing but one man, and that 
man is Jathrop Lathrop. I’m not saying anything against 
the goodness of Jathrop’s intentions, mind you, Mrs. Lathrop; 
but, no matter how good they are, evil and misery certainly 
seems sure to follow.” 

The tirade stirred Mrs. Lathrop to her feet, but she was 
not resentful. ‘‘Can’t I ” she suggested. 

“Indeed you can,”’ answered Miss Clegg. ‘‘I never felt as 
I needed a cup of tea more, and if the doughnuts I brought 
you ain’t all eat up, I'd relish four or 
five of ’em right now.”’ 

“You haven't began 
Lathrop, taking down the teapot. 

















Mrs. 


“PIDUT I’mcoming to it. I begun with 

the cause and the effect’ll come 
trailing after like the tails of Mary’s little 
lambs. It may have been hearing the 
noise Jathrop makes when he eats, or it 
may have been your turkey gravy or 
your biscuits, Mrs. Lathrop, or all of 
‘em put together, but it’s a fact that 
I never slept poorer than last night. I 
counted goats jumping over a stile, and 
I counted ’em backward as well as for- 
ward, but I heard one struckand I heard 
two. And then I heard something as 
set my hair up on end and the gooseflesh 
sprouting all over me. It sounded like 
footsteps in the ‘But. Pan.,’ and they 
was too heavy for the cat’s, though at 
two in the morning it’s surprising how 
loud a ¢at’s footsteps can sound, espe- 
cially when it’s reached the pouncing 
stage and the rat ain’t got no hole to 
run to. 

“|’dforgot to put the turkey legin the 
ice box as I’d carried home with me, and 
all I could think of was that if it was the 
cat there’d be nothing left on that bone 
by morning unless I stopped things right 
then and immediately. You’d never 
believe how cold a house can be at two 
o'clock in the morning on the day after 
Christmas unless you’d got up in it as I 
did. I just slipped into this flannel wrapper and a old pair 
of slippers, which I’ve got on now under these arctics, and 
I picked up the candle as I'd lit, and downstairs I went. 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, I hope you may never in your born 
days in this world or the other have such a shock as met me 
there face to face in my own, new, built-over kitchen. If 
there wasn’t the biggest giant of a man I ever see coming 
out of the shadows between the cookstove and the cellar 
door. And he with his head all wrapped around in one of my 
best plaid roller towels, so that nothing of him was to be seen 
but two fierce, staring, bloodshot eyes as gleamed like a wild 
beast’s. Oh, my soul and body, Mrs. Lathrop, that minute! 
How I ever kept my senses I don’t pretend to say, more espe- 
cially as he was on me with one jump. There was no such 
thing as holding on to the candle, you can see that. It 
dropped and I never knew I dropped it. For of course I shut 
my eyes, and when your eyes is shut there’s no knowing 
whether there’sa lighted candle about or whether there isn’t.” 

In her agitation over the recital Mrs. Lathrop, who was 
placing cups and saucers on the table, let one of the cups 
slide crashing to the floor. ‘‘Oh, Su '’? she exclaimed. 

“You may well say: ‘Oh, Susan!’’’ Miss Clegg continued. 

rhere is times when ‘Oh, Susans’ don’t half express the 

flairs, and this was one of ’em, Mrs. Lathrop. It 
to scream, so I screamed, and it 
M iybe some 


mouths, but 


business. peopl 
l | never was 
nd, and the kind as open their mouths when 
they scream is the kind that all burglars prefer. It 
ing apart their jaws. I never shut my 
mouth after opening it; for the burglar just shoved some 
thing in it as quick as scat, and then he tied a bandage around 
back of my head so I couldn’t spit it out. Then he picked 

e up and plumped me down hard in a chairand tied me fast 
to it with my own clothesline.” 


scTreal \ tho t opening their 


Saves 
‘em the trouble of for« 


‘‘AND all the time he never no more opened his lips to speak 

than if he couldn’t. It’s my opinion he must have had 
a cold and lost his voice. Either that or his voice was such a 
unpleasant voice he was ashamed to let anybody hear it. 
For it ain’t in common sense as a man, even if he isa burglar, 
could keep as still as he did, if he had a speaking voice that’s 
in any way fit for use. I know in the time he took there was a 
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By Anne Warner 


BY HAROLD BEE 
lot of things I felt to say to him, and would if I could; and 
common sense’ll tell you, Mrs. Lathrop, that he must have 
felt to say a lot of things to me. But he didn’t make so much 
as a peep behind his roller towel.” 

“Did ” asked Mrs. Lathrop, pouring the tea. 

“T can’t say as he did or he didn’t. Still, if he didn’t I can’t 
say as I'd have much respect for him. What sort of a burglar 
would a burglar be to take all that trouble of breaking in, 
binding and gagging, and then go away without helping him- 
self to something for his trouble? I ain’t got no love for bur- 
glars in general or in particular. But any burglar as ’d doa 
fool trick like that I ain’t got no respect for neither.” 

“How ” queried her neighbor. 

“Tt was something of a job, I can tell you. I begun wrig- 
gling as soon as I heard the burglar shut the door behind 
him, and I kept on wriggling for every minute of the five 
hours. A tramped-on worm never did more turning and 
wriggling than I did between two and seven this morning, 
and at last, wriggling being its own reward, I wriggled free, 
first with my hands and then with my feet. But before I got 
my feet free I undid the band and ungagged myself and said 
just a few of the things that was bottled up all that time.”’ 








nan ea sipped her tea for a moment in silence. ‘‘ Where’s 
Jathrop and Mr. Kettlewell?’’ she asked at length. 
*‘ Ain’t they up yet?” 

Mrs. Lathrop nodded. ‘“They start———”’ she began. 

“You don’t mean they’ve both lit out already?’’ asked 
Susan insurprise. Then: ‘‘I was hoping to see Mr. Kettlewell 
again. But it’s a long journey back to New York, so I sup- 
pose they set off before light.” 

Mrs. Lathrop nodded once more. 
questioned. 

“T certainly am. I’m going to report the burglary at once. 
I’ve got a clew, and it ought to be easy enough to run down 


” 


“* Aren’t ——”’ she 





“If There Wasn’t the Biggest Giant of a Man | 
Ever See Coming Out of the Shadows” 


that burglar.”” She drew from her bosom a rather damp 
handkerchief. ‘‘That’s what he left me to chew on for five 
hours,’’ she said as she spread it out. ‘‘ And there’s the clew 
right there in the corner.”’ 
Mrs. Lathrop took it 
it through her glasses. 


roy 


with a “K. 


to the window and inspected 
The handkerchief was initialed 


HE New Year came and January was passing, and, so 

far as Susan Clegg cared to divulge at least, there was no 
news of her burglar. It was noted, however, not only by Mrs. 
Lathrop but by Mrs. Macyand Gran’ma Mullins, and indeed 
by all the ladies of the Sewing Society, that Miss Clegg had 
adopted an air of secretiveness concerning the matter that 
was quite foreign to her usual frank, unreserved communi- 
cativeness. But the curiosity provoked by this strangely 
unfamiliar attitude was swallowed up in the sensational 
tidings which spread throughout the community shortly 
after. Without so much as a hint of warning Susan Clegg 
had vanished between dark and dawn, leaving her house 
locked, bolted and barred, the blinds and shutters closed. 

For once Mrs. Lathrop, thus deprived of her prop and 
stay, evinced sufficient initiative to have the cellar door 
forced and a search of the premises made; a rumor having 
got abroad that the burglar had returned, this time mor 
murderously inclined, and that Miss Clegg’s mangled corps¢ 
would be found stiff and stark within her own darkened 
domicile. To everyone’s infinite relief the search proved the 
umor utterly unfounded; and it proved something more as 
well: it proved that Susan’s departure was plainly premedi 
tate d, since all her best clothes had gone with her. Where 
upon sentiment switched to the opposite pole and it was 
openly declared that Miss Clegg had gone after the burglar. 

The wonder was of a magnitude calculated to extend far 
beyond the proverbial nine days, and it probably would 
have greatly exceeded that limit had not Susan chosen to cut 
it short of her own volition by reappearing quite as suddenly 
as she had vanished, at the end of a single week. 

Mrs. Lathrop, looking across from her bedroom window 
as she arose from her night’s sleep on the morning of the 
eighth day, was joyously startled to see the Clegg windows 
unshaded and the house otherwise displaying signs of habi- 
tation. Nor did she have long to wait for an explanation of 


usSaM LU! 


HER FRIEND AND HER NEIGHBORS,” 
Amazing Event That Caused Miss Clegg 


cao US TRA LEON 








ETC, 
to Disappear for Good 
ex 


the mystery. With a shawl over head and shoulders sh 
hastened through the pergola, and the next moment was fac 
ing her neighbor with glad eyes across four yards of kitchen 
floor space. 

“Oh, Susan! Such a fri ns 

““T knew it would,’’ Miss Clegg caught her up, beaming 
“T knew it would frighten you all half to death, but when 
thing’s to be done, it’s to be done, and there ain’t no us 
shirking. I had to go, and I had to go quick, and I was neve: 
so glad of anything in my life, past or present, as that | 
went. Of course it was all along of that burglary. In th 
first place, I don’t mind telling you now, I went straight to 
Lawyer Weskin the morning after it happened and I too! 
him the clew. He examined the linen and he examined th: 
way the ‘K’ was worked, and then he says, no, it couldn’ 
possibly be Mr. Kimball’s.” 





cs OW, what do you think of that? Just as if I ever sus 

pected it was. I guess I know Mr. Kimball well enough to 
know him even if he has got his head wrapped up in one of 
my new roller towels, and I told Lawyer Weskin so. M: 
Kimball, indeed! But Lawyer Weskin said as he didn’t nev: 
hear of a burglar whose name commenced with ‘K,’ and hi 
didn’t know a soul in these parts either, burglar or no bu 
glar, whose name did, except Mr. Kimball. There’s only on 
way to ferret out the perpetrator of a crime, he says, and 
that’s by deduction, and the first rule of deduction is to 
guess what the ‘K’ stands for. I never thought much of 
Lawyer Weskin, I’m free to admit that, but if he don’t know 
nothing else, it’s as clear as shooting that he does know about 
deduction. For in the end it worked out just as he said, and 
the Lord be praised for it. 

“You don’t ” began Mrs. Lathrop in astonishment. 

““T don’t say as Mr. Kimball had a thing to do with it. | 
certainly don’t. In the first place Mr. Kimball would never 
dare to come to my house at such a 
hour of the morning, and in the second 
place Mr. Kimball never carried as fine a 
handkerchief as the one I chewed on 
So that put it past Mr. Kimball. Ther 
was the Kellys, of course, but the Kellys 
couldn’t qualify neither, for they’re too 
rich to need to do any burglarizing. 
Well, I soon come to a point where | 
didn’t know where to turn, and I never 
would ’a’ turned neither, if it hadn’t ’a’ 
been for a letter I got the day of the 
night Iwentaway. You’d never guessin 
the world, Mrs. Lathrop, who that letter 
was from, sol may as well tell you first 
last. It was from Mr. Kettlewell.” 

Mrs. Lathrop opened her moutl 
astonishment, but no sound came fort 

‘“‘T knew it’d surprise you. It w 
very nice letter and it said as how 
had admired me from the first min 
he saw me, but more particularly aftet 
he’d sat opposi** to me at the table and 
eat my cranberry sauce. He said he'd 
always loved cranberry sauce, but 
felt he’d never tasted none until h 
tasted mine. But it was the end of th 
letter where he signed his name that lit 
me up with the clear light of revelation. 
Until I see his name spelled out ther 
in black and white I never once believed 
it begun witha‘ K.’ I’d thought all along 
as his name was Cattlewell, with a *‘ 
Far be it from me, Mrs. Lathrop, to 
have suspected as Jathrop’s fri 
would stoop to housebreaking and 
binding and gagging a lone wom. 4, but there’s other w 
as his handkerchief might have got to my mouth, and | 
to know the truth. His address was on the letter, and t! 
was nothing as could have stayed me from getting to 1 
address as fast as steam and steel could carry me. 

“‘T left in the middle of the night and I got to New Yor! 
the morning, and I didn’t have that feeling for nothing. 
Kettlewell was at his hotel, and in all my born days I| n 
see a person gladder to see anybody than Mr. Kettlewell 
to see me. It’s marvelous what a impression a little g 
cooking will make on a man, even if it’s only in cranb 
sauce. His mouth actually hadn’t stopped watering 
Leastwise he said it hadn’t, and I’d be a fool not to be 
him. He begun talking about it right away and I let 
talk, just so’s I could look at his shiny bald head and his 
whiskers without having to think of anything else except 
sound of his milk-and-honey voice. Finally he said he 
posed I’d come to the city to select Jathrop’s Chris 
present of furnishings and if I'd like him to help me s 
‘em he'd be glad enough to go along and lend a hand.” 





“/ TELL, nothing could ’a’ been nicer than that, now, ‘ 

it? But I told him I wasn’t one as traveled all th 
to New York under false pretenses, and that if he must 
the truth I’d never give one thought to Jathrop’s p! 
mentioned it. All my thought, I said, had bee! 
to finding the owner of a handkerchief with a ‘K’ o1 
which I’d washed and ironed with my own hand 
brought to him, believing I must ’a’ picked it up 
Christmas dinner by mistake, and not wanting him t 
the need of it any longer. And you can believe me 0! 
Mrs. Lathrop, just as you feel about it, if he didn’t right 
and there on seeing that clew, confess that it did bel 
him, and that he couldn't for the life of him remember \ 
he'd left it.” 

Mrs. Lathrop, who had been standing all the 
dropped on a chair at this point in dumb stupefaction. 

“Yes, sir,”” Susan went on, “the clew belonged to 
Kettlewell and no one else, which led me to suspect 
away that the burglar must have robbed your house 
For how could the handkerchief have got into my 


Since he 
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This is the seventh subject presented in this series. The previous subjects were: October, “ What Really is the 
Minister’s Job?” ; November, “ The Wife of the Minister” ; December, “Suppose They Did?”; January, “ Should 
a Church Advertise ?”; February, “How Can a Church be Financed ?”; March, “ Wanted: A Church Conscience” 
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Hlow it Can be More Effectively Done 


Told in a Series of Constructive Articles by Practical Writers 




























‘WRITE from the standpoint of a 
one-time country minister who for 
more than a quarter of a century 

has been the editor of an agricultural 
paper; and by “country churches” I 
mean all the various denominations, 
sects and sections, Protestant and 
Catholic, orthodox and liberal, in 
towns of 2500 and less, as well as in the 
Open country. 

At the very outset I make this asser- 
tion: The church of fifty years ago 
fitted the various needs of the people 
in the open country and the small 
towns fairly well. The rural church of 
the present day is declining as a whole 
because it does not adequately minister 
to the spiritual, intellectual and social 
life of the people. 

Naturally youask: ‘‘Whyis this so?” 

The causes of the decline of the rural 
church are not moral. Human nature 
has changed, and for the better. The 
fundamental principles of Christianity 
have not changed in the least, and we 
have a better grip on them than even 
our fathers had. Our ideals are higher, 
much higher. The church of the past 
tolerated practices which the modern 
church unsparingly condemns. 

Our present decline is the result of 
causes, mainly economic, which have 
vastly decreased the percentage of rural 
population as compared with total 
population. After the Revolution 
our population, both Northand South, 
was almost wholly rural. In 1880 sev- 
enty out of every one hundred folk 
lived in the open country; in 1910 only 
thirty-two. 

The shifting of population has come 
from the extension of the railroads from 
ocean toocean, and from the homestead 
law and land grants to railroads. The 
various races and nationalities, too, 
have been mixed as for a melting pot. 


>o, where the rural pastorate in times past presided over a 
e population, in modern timesits sphere is sparsely popu- 
!,and instead of a people of one faith or sect there is a 

xture of many denominations: Catholics, Protestants, 

therans, Calvinists, Arminians, Dunkardsand othersare all 


ixed by this shifting of rural population from East to West, 
m North to South—mixed together but not yet blended. 
hen, too, up to the middle of the last century education 
ove that of the common school and academy was for the 
reacher, the lawyer, the doctor-to-be. The minister was the 
ne outstanding man in the open country: “guide, philoso- 
her, and friend’’ to all. There were few books—and those 
re of the solid sort—few papers, few magazines, few lec- 
Now we have colleges of agriculture and of science, 
ind open to all; and in the pulpit there may be a man 

s general intelligence than that of many in the pews. 


f 


OW it was easy to get people to go to church in those 
arly days. They had nowhere else to go. The church 
heir social center, the camp meeting their Chautauqua. 


lass meetings and basket meetings were their clubs and 
ies. There were no automobiles, no Sunday baseball 
tball, no “movies” in the country towns. Ecclesiasti- 
ntroversy rallied the faithful to the several standards. 
lines between sects were closely drawn. There were 
last century two somewhat different ideals of the 
ian life: ome that the salvation of the individual soul 
e important thing, and about the only really impor- 
ing; the other, including this, was the salvation of the 
The first ideal fitted the frontiers, and the second the 


nent settler. 


Farming was then not so much a money- 


g business as it is now, and still less a speculative 
ss. It was regarded as a life, and the farm as a place 
ch a large family of children could be raised at little 
se, and could be duly baptized, catechized aid pastor- 
sited until ready to be_received into the church by 


nation or on confession of faith. 


Religion, generally 


ng, was rathera matter of education than of the emo- 
and the church was an organization of families that 


he preacher becatise they believed in his doctrine. 
‘he Opening up of the trans-Mississippi country pro- 
ly affected the country church. 


For two centuries the 


t had been a man of the woods, hewing his wzy slowly 





By Henry Wallace 


through dense forests, and ‘‘ was famous according as he lifted 
up axes agains. the thick trees.”” He harvested his grain 
with the sickle and the cradle, and his grass with the scythe. 

About the middle of the last century the farmer came out 
on the open prairie, laid down his ax and grubbing hoe, and 
began to plow long furrows in the smooth prairies stored with 
the fertility of many ages. He gladly exchanged the sickle 
and the cradle for the reaper, and multiplied his power five- 
fold; his scythe for a mower, and multiplied his power tenfold. 
The horse and the machine largely took the place of the man. 
Great cities sprang up—not as before on sea and lake and 
river alone, but out on the open prairie. 


HESE cities, fed at half the price paid for food when the 

farmer was a man of the woods, through their offers of 
larger profits and a wider life sucked in the urban-minded 
young men of the country and ambitious preachers as well. 
The rural-minded rushed Westward to secure homes on lands 
of amazing fertility, stored by the hand of nature in past ages. 
Never was such a feast of fat things spread before the rural- 
minded, in Europe and America, as these homesteads west 
of the Mississippi, both north and south. 

Missionaries went out to explore and to stake out corrals 
in the choicest parts, to catch the flitting farm folks as they 
drifted West. In vision they saw the coming peoples, heard 
the tramp of generations yet unborn, sought out the most 
promising sites for towns and cities, and were ready to 
subsidize infant congregations with both ministers and home- 
mission funds. They had every encouragement. The town- 
site company was ready to donate a lot for a new church—in 
itself a bid for a better class of immigrants. The railroads 
were ready to give half rates on lumber and other building 
material, and half fares to preachers. As only a prospective 
city here and there fulfilled expectations, the result in the 
majority of cases is overchurched country towns. 

Neither did the population of the open country come up 
to expectations. Instead of population becoming more dense 
there has been a gradual but steady decline in all the general 
farming sections for the last twenty years and more, and in 
1owa the decrease continues. The farms are constantly 
becoming larger and hence fewer. Lands adapted to general 
farming increased in price. Prices of farm products advanced. 
Hence the complaint, nation-wide, of the high cost of living, 
although the prices of farm products have not advanced in 
proportion to land prices. 


P : igvdiervnne in rents followed higher prices; and when the 
farmer past middle age thought he could live in the coun- 
try town on the rent of his farm, he moved therein great num- 
bers, sterilizing both the rural church and the rural school. 
Other farmers, pillars of the church, thought they saw an op- 
portunity to get cheap lands for their children in Canada, in the 
Northwest, in parts of the South, and they, too, moved away. 

As the income from land advanced, the capitalist thought 
land a good investment for his surplus, one that could not 
be stolen or run away; and he became a landowner. The 
speculator did the same. To such an extent has this gone on 
in the Corn Belt that 40 per cent of its lands are now operated 
by tenants; while in the South 50, 60 and 70 per cent of the 
farms are tenanted; and all these for the most part on one- 
year leases, which holds true to a greater extent in the South 
than in the North. Inthe Corn Belt about 6 per cent of the 
rural population are hired hands, and these largely transient. 
In the West and on the Pacific Coast the percentage is much 
greater, and they are largely migrant. 

How can a stable rural church be built on a shifting popu- 
lation? In the Corn Belt there are about 610 people to the 
township, less than half of whom go to church at all; and 
those who go are divided into three or four different sects. 
What hope, then, is there for the rural church? 

The general use of the automobile in the wealthier rural 
sections tends still further to weaken the rural church. To 
illustrate: A New York congregation was about to build a 
new church. A state road was built through that section 





HE Reverend Alvin E. Magary, be- 

ing desirous of finding out what 
preachers really preach about, analyzed 
eight hundred sermons by eight hundred 
ministers. The results of this analysis 
will be interestingly presented in the 
May Home Journat. 























and they at once gave up the project 
of building, saying that it was more 
pleasant and better all around to get 
into their automobiles and go to town. 
“Why,” says the young man just 
home from college, who thinks he has 
outgrown the pastor of his father and 
mother—‘‘ why should we go to the old 
church and hear a poor sermon, when 
we can go to town in a few minutes and 
hear a good one?”’ 

The decline of the rural church has 
been due mainly to economic and social 
causes, and not to any lack of faith in 
Christianity on the part of the rural 
folk. They are not opposed to the 
teachings of Jesus. The farmer lives 
too near to nature and sees too much 
of the power of nature’s God to doubt 
either His existence or that He has 
revealed Himself to the sons of men. 


Te 
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UT in spite of the decline of the 

rural church as a whole there are 
rural congregations that still thrive 
and prosper. They are more prosperous 
than even in the palmiest days of the 
ruralchurch. Thereare other churches 
that were sick even unto death, but are 
now, like the ancient saints of Israel, 
“‘going on from strength to strength.”’ 
The question again is: “Why?” 

I will tell you why: A purely country 
church in Iowa, known officially as 
‘‘The Church of the Brethren,’”’ was 
organized with seven members. For 
some twelve years they worshiped in 
private houses and in the schoolhouse. 
Then they erected a building, and in 
this they worshiped for forty-five years. 
They are now ina building which would 
adorn any city of 50,000 people; they 
have a membership of 400 and an aver- 
age attendance at Sunday-school of 
225. I have asked this pastor to tell 
me the secret, and here it is: 

‘The aim of this church is to create the highest moral and 
religious influence possible; to make the community a unit; 
to afford means for entertainment and culture of the highest 
order and type, so that the rising generation may be kept as 
far as possible free from the debauching and deteriorating 
influences of city life. We preach rural life from the pulpit, 
and use every means possible to create a sentiment for the 
next generation to stick to the soil.’’ Note this significant 
statement: ‘‘ The township has not had a qualified constable 
or justice of the peace for about forty years, and has had 
only one case in the district court for thirty years.”’ 

The young people of this community do not get in their 
automobiles and go to town to church. Instead people come 
out to this country church from a town of 25,000 a few miles 
away. 

Another country church, Presbyterian, though subjected 
to the same influences which have destroyed other churches 
by the hundreds, has yet maintained its numbers and in- 
fluence. It pays its pastor $1500. When I asked one of the 
members how they kept up their numbers despite the move- 
ment to towns in other sections, he replied: ‘‘ By taking hold 
of the children of the foreigners as they move in, and training 
them for the Master.” 


F THE pastor of a Presbyterian church in Illinois a local 

paper says: “ There is no question of his strict observance 
of Christian principles and truths; and hecan always be found 
on the right side of any proposition that will improve the 
moral and physical prosperity of his community, whether it 
be good roads, better farming, politics, athletics or the social 
side of life, and he is an uncompromising foe of the liquor 
traffic.”” During his six years’ pastorate the church has 
increased 25 per cent. It has a brotherhood of 40 members, 
a Bible Class so large that it had to be divided, a woman’s 
missionary society which last year gave over $500 for missions, 
a young woman’s missionary society which gave $95, and a 
junior society which gave $91. 

That the spirit which led to the prosperity of this church 
is contagious is shown by the program of a Methodist 
Sunday-afternoon service in the same county, papers being 
read on such topics as the rural home, the country school, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 
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Just Before She is Going to be 





) EAR SIS: You are naturally in 
such a rush nowadays, when 
turn up at the house, that we 
haven’t had a chance for that 
cozy little talk that we both want 
and have looked forward to. And 
I don’t see much chance for it in 
the days to come, so I made up my 
mind I’d write what I would have 
said had an opportunity come. 

In a month you'll be a wife, dear Sis, and you 
know how fond I am of Bud. He was my pal at 
college; I know him as few other chaps do, and I 
know he is all right. I haven’t the slightest qualm 
about him; he’s all to the good, through and 
through. But I am not so sure about you—and 
when I say this I can see you stiffen up. ‘The 
idea,” I hear, ‘‘to get this from Lent, of all people!”’ 
I know. But let me goon; and try to read carefully 
as I goon. Then let Bud read it, and talk it over 
with him, and he will see as much as he can see now. 
Both of you will see more later. Butit isthe “‘later”’ 
that I want you to see now, at least somewhat, if 
you can. 

And remember, you two, that it is not only your 
brother and Bud’s pal who is writing to you, but a 
husband and father of six years’ standing, and I 
know something of marriage that you two kids don’t 
know. Or put it up to Kittens, with her three ador- 
able ‘‘kiddies’”’ and her nine years of married life 
with Ned. 














OU two are now in a perfect delirium of joy and 
excitement of Love. You are just engulfed in 
the passion of Love. Mark those last three words 
well. You have had seven months of Love since 
Bud proposed, and you two have lived ina world of 
dreams, and — Well, you know the rest. You've 
talked everything over: all that you will do when 
you're married; you’ve seen yourselves in this 
position and that; doing this in your new home 
and doing that; you’ve seen Bud leaving in the 
morning, you dragging out the entire day until five- 
thirty, when he comes home; evenings spent to- 
gether reading and going out; ‘‘lovely little dinners”’ 
just for you two, and so forth, and so forth. And all 
these will be realized. There’s no doubt of that. 
And you will get no end of fun and joy out of their 
realization. That is, for the first few months or, say, 
a year. ‘“‘Oh, no, indeedy,”’ you say. ‘‘We’re not 
going to be like other old, prosy married folks; 
going to keep up our honeymoon days all along!” 
Yes, I know, Sis; others have said that; Edith 
and I said it; and they meant it and we meant it. 
But they didn’t, we didn’t, and you won’t. Why? 
Because you can’t; you couldn’t keep it up. It 
would be physically and mentally impossible. Life 
isn’t lived, my dear sister, on the hilltops; the air is 
too rarefied; you couldn’t stand it. Life is lived in 
the valleys, where the air is better suited to human 
beings. You will have hilltop days—lots of ’em, I 
hope; but all days won’t be of that kind, as you now 
fondly believe. In proportion they will be about 
as ten to one—ten in the valley, that is. That is 
Lift, and you and Bud can’t change Life, dear girl, 
although you may try to doso, as others have tried - 
and failed. 

You and Bud will do exactly as others have done, 
although now you think you will do differently. 
You will go on and carry on your honeymooning 
days into your married life at its beginning. And 
then the honey at the breakfast table won’t get any 
less sweet; the honey will remain just as sweet, 
only you both will get satiated with it—cloyed—and 
you will reach out for something else. And after a 
while it won’t be such an event to see Bud go to his 
office and come back; it will become an incident. 
You couldn’t maintain it as an event; it would be 
unnatural, 

And after a while Bud's human little weaknesses 
will come to the surface; every man hasthem. He 
wouldn’t be human if he hadn’t. And your little 
weaknesses will also show up—and you have them, 
as you and I know very well. And then? Well, 
nothing in particular will happen except this: Bud 
won't be the god you think he is, and you won't be 
the most remarkable girl that he ever knew. You 
will both become human—not as each thought the 
other was, but just as you really are. 





we are 


ND then some day (I hope) you will whisper 

something to Bud—the tenderest message that 
a woman can tell a man—and then will come again 
dreams and plans and all kinds of preparations, and 
you will stand out for “ Nell”’ and he will stand out 
for “‘Bud.”’ And you will | no end of 


nave a good 
me for weeks and 


ill over 


and getting 
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months ta 
every little phase of the great event 
every little detail in orderly readiness. 
And then? 
to the right sort of a woman will be yours, and his. 
And there will be days of joy and happiness and 
parental pride and the highest kind of jinks over 
the third member of the trio, who was all that was 
needed to make the little circle complete. But as 
the days go on there will also be anxious moments, 


Che greatest happiness that cancome 





for little lives have a way of frightening half todeath 
those who are not accustomed to them—generally 
over nothing. But it won't seem like nothing to you 
and Bud; it will seem as if the world were coming 
to an end. 

And then you will begin to notice in Bud a change. 
There will come a change in you; but, as changes 
in ourselves are not so easily noticeable to ourselves 
as are changes in others, you won’t notice your 
change but will only wonder ‘‘what has come over 
Bud.”” Now, the change in Bud will be simply a very 
natural one and is this: a sense of coming responsi- 
bility. It makes a tremendous difference in the right 
sort of a chap whether he is a lover with no cares or 
a father with responsibilities. And a man, if he has 
the right stuff in him, as has Bud, is apt to take that 
responsibility pretty seriously. And how does it 
affect him? He is apt to grow more quiet; more 
absorbed; more preoccupied. He realizes that he 
has three mouths now to feed and there may be 
more, and he begins to look into the future. 

And when a man begins to look into the future 
there is only one picture he sees, and that is work. 
Forthwith he goes to it. But man is so made that, 
while he is doing it, he is apt to forget other things— 
little things to him but big things to his wife. He 
gets so full of his work that he is apt to devote more 
time to that than to his home, and as bills come in 
and financial obligations become larger he becomes 
more and more filled with the idea that he must 
stick close to his job. 

He is the same old Bud: just as much in love 
with his wife as ever, only—and here is the rub—he 
is apt not to show it in the same way or as often by 
outward demonstrations. His love isdeepening; it 
is no longer the love of the young lover but of the 
man, taking its place in his soul and life, not as often 
expressed in ‘“‘ My dear, you don’t know how much 
I love you.”” He is becoming the doer in the world 
of men: the husband who is working for his wife; 
the father who is building up a name for his child. 


OW, then, Sis dear, how are you going to take 
this change in Bud? For just at this point 
arises one of the most difficult and often fatal phases 
in married life. The wife wants the husband to con- 
tinue to woo her, to make love to her, to assure her 
that he does love her; she wants to keep up those 
rich and solemn emotions of courtship and early 
married days. Her nature is one of emotion. But 
a man can’t compass both this relation and the 
struggle in the outer world. He isn’t built that 
way. Itisn’t that his love that he has ex- 
hausted the great unknown land of sex; it isn’t that! 
But love-passion with him works out its purpose and 
comes toa legitimate end in a way that it doesn’t with 
a woman. And then with him love-service begins. 
But just here thousands of married couples begin 
their parting because the wife cannot see the 
difference between love-passion and love-service. 
That is why I wanted you to know the meaning of 
the words “passion of Love” at the beginning of 
thisletter. Unfortunately our girls, even where they 
have been as carefully brought up as you have 
been, are not taught this difference, this inevitable 
period that comes into every married relation. The 
wife construes it as neglect, and is resentful of the 
fact that business or any other interest in her hus- 
band’s life can move her out of first place. It 
doesn’t, but she thinks it does; and, of course, for 
her it amounts to exactly the same thing. She 
does not realize that no two people could keep up 
the excitement of the magic of the love-passion and 
that there is something infinitely finer and deeper 
and bigger in love-service. The one is love-hysteria; 
the other is love-contentment. 

This day arrives in every married life, dear Sis, 
and when I said I was not so sure of you, at the be- 
ginning of this letter, I meant just this: How will 
you meet that day? Of course now you laugh and 
joke and say—and mean it: “As if anything could 
make me doubt Bud!’’ But you are in the love- 
passion stage. You see him now as he really is not. 
I am thinking of the day when he will shrink to the 
dimensions of reality; and a man does some tre- 
mendously big shrinking in the eyes of a woman 
when he stops the thousand and one artificial little 
caresses and attentions of courtship days—artifi- 
cial, | mean, in the sense that they couldn’t be kept 
up for a lifetime if a man were a saint, always pro- 
vided he has to earn his living for his family! 

The difference, in a man, between the love- 
passion and love-service is that in the one he has an 
exalted passion for the one woman in all the world; 
in the other he has a masculine idea of service for a 
woman in his home—still the one woman for 
but one whom he must serve and protect and not 
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Vas eer are apt to say of this period of their 
/ married life that it is the case of the hunter 
with the chase over and the hunter satisfied. But 
this shows how little it is given for one sex to under- 
stand the other. The very feeling which comes to 
a man at that time which lifts him up is wrongly 
judged by the woman as pulling him down. 
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It is from this point on that many a married 
couple just assume the dogtrot and keep jogging 
along in the marital path; neither actually unhappy 
but neither entirely satisfied. They live in a quiet 
state of inadequate understanding or silent misun- 
derstanding, and both begin to feel, not the joy of 
complete comradeship but the dilemma of two per- 
sons living together in the closest intimacy and yet 
in complete divergence so far as mutual sympathy 
and understanding go. And talking over the re- 
lations between husband and wife isn’t so easy as 
you may now think it is. Excessive caution on the 
part of the husband and an abnormal sensitiveness 
on the part of the wife are keeping thousands of 
young couples apart from the most complete union 
of minds and hearts. 


T ALL sounds prosy, doesn’t it?—not a bit like 
you and Bud think it is, or believe it will be—now. 
But, all the same, Sis, I am telling you exactly what 
will come to you in a year or two, and I want you to 
try to get used to the idea now. A man takes care 
of himself better at such a time than does a woman, 
for naturally his nature is, in the first place, not so 
emotional, and, secondly, his outside affairs become 
so absorbing that they take a big place in his life. 
I grant you that it is an experience that you will 
have to go through in order to learn it and that it 
isn’t of the greatest amount of use to tell you about 
it now. Still, there is such a thing as having been 
told of a thing beforehand and remembering it at 
the time when it comes. I want my sister to be a 
happy wife and a happier mother; and I think Bud 
is entitled to a happy life, and he will have it if his 
wife keeps her mind open and uses a little common 
sense when the time comes that she ought to use it. 
In my work in the law I come across some sad 
cases of marital unhappiness, and it would surprise 
you to know in how many instances the first part- 
ing road is at the time I am telling you about. 

The young wife keeps on in an era of hysteria and 
cannot realize that a man gets frightfully out of 
patience with even the woman he loves when she 
everlastingly asks to be petted, and cries when she 
isn’t. Suspicions and jealousies all follow in the 
trail of such hysteria, and the man becomes thor- 
oughly bored. What she can’t see is that all the 
time the husband is trying to give her the dignity 
of the position-of a wife in a Christian civilization, 
while she persists in remaining a harem woman. 

I said this to one of my clients not long ago and 
she was mortally offended; yet within two weeks 
she was back with eyes bright and cheeks glow- 
ing, and told me that after thinking it over herself 
she concluded that I was exactly right. Fortunately 
for her, she had a good thinking machine in her 
pretty head, and she used it and came out all right; 
whereas she had come to my office in the first place 
to get a divorce! It was really a scandalous thought 
for her, because her husband is one of the finest 
chaps I know. But for her love had meant nothing 
more than soft words: praise and pettings; she now 
began to realize that it could mean something so 
much finer and deeper and filled with such content- 
ment that, although only a week had passed since 
her awakening, she was already disgusted with her 
previous conception of what she owed her husband 
and what he was really trying to do for her. She 
had become a woman. 


F COURSE I don’t know how much all this will 

mean to you; perhaps little or nothing at all; 
perhaps more than I dream of, for I’m one of those 
men who believe that no man can understand a 
woman, and certainly not her emotional nature or 
the workings of her mind. At least here it is. If it 
sounds like a sermon, I didn’t mean that it should 
be. But I see so much of the inner workings of 
married lives that I realize with every day I live 
that marriage is not the joke that young people 
think itis. It is fullof the truly happiest moments 
that can come toa manand woman. But it is not 
the ideal estate that some misguided writers like to 
picture it; it cannot be, for it has to do with human 
beings and all their frailties. It is a bigger thing 
than most folks imagine fora man and a woman to 
say to each other “I take you from all the other 
millions of folks in this world to live with in the 
closest intimacy for the rest of my life,” and then 
make good on the proposition. It is a tremendous 
undertaking, and, like all things that we undertake 
that are worth while, it is full of pitfalls and worries 
and dark days that severely test the love and pa- 
tience of both. And it isn’t a bit easier for the one 
than for the other; if ever there was a case of “give 
and take”’ it is when two people marry. 

And when you put up your home and spill little 
cards round and stick them in dressing tables, be 
sure to get one and stick it between the glass and 
the frame of your mirror that you look into every 
day, and let it read: ‘‘ Live and Let Live.” 

That’s all, and you may say ‘‘ Thank goodness!” 
But it is a heartful letter, dear Sis, from one who 
has been and always will be 


Your loving brother, LENT. 
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THE WORLD OF BUSY WOMEN 
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These Women Have Achieved Succes 








PHOTOGRAPH BY INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


HEN Helen Ring Robinson, 

of Colorado, the only woman 
who ever held a senator’s job, ad- 
dresses a public meeting on a ques- 
tion of the day she meets the issue 
face to face and asks no especial 
consideration at the hands of her 
audience simply because she hap- 
pens to be a woman. 





ERE are eighteen women who have done and are doing 

things in America today that heretofore since the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary have been done 
by men. The variety of the things done, as shown here, 
seems to suggest that where there’s a job there might well 
be a woman—perhaps, even better. 








COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


ATHERINE BELMONT DAVIS for many years was 
Superintendent of the Bedford Reformatory, and then 
Mayor Mitchel, of New York, appointed Miss Davis to the 
Commissionership of Correction. Recently she resigned to 
become a member of New York’s Municipal Parole Board. 














PHOTOGRAPH BY J. R. SCHMIDT 


ERE Helen Van Dyke Bell, 

United States Commissioner, 
is shown at her desk in her cham- 
bers, she being the only woman who 
ever officiated in a Federal Court 
in Kentucky. Mrs. Bell, despite 
legal intricacies, has time to attend 
to all a mother’s duties toward her 
two children. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 




















HEN Mrs. Estelle L. Lindsey was elected to the Com- 

mon Council of Los Angeles, California, she wasn’t a 
bit surprised, for she had campaigned to be elected and 
knew she would be. She received 41,411 votes and was 
sixth in the field of seventy-four at the primaries. 








PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 


LICE McCONAUGHEY, of 
Cincinnati, at thirteen re- 
ceived a license, under Federal law, 
to operate a wireless on the Great | 
Lakes. Alice as a tot preferred elec- | 
tric toys to dolls, and during the iI 
Ohio floods of last year received in iI 
her own home messages sent out ii 
from waterbound cities. 





GRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 


ANY otherwise sane people 
believe that, whatever else a 
woman may excel in, logic and | 
mathematics don’t really fit her 
brain. Elsewhere on this page are 
shown women who in the law have | 
1 





refuted one-half of this belief, and 
here Katherine Giles, crop and cot- 
ton statistician, refutes the other. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 






























HICAGO’S first woman judge, Miss Katherine Ingersoll, is here swearing a man 
for the first time. The occasion was deemec sufficiently historic to warrant the 
photograph. Miss Ingersoll’s bailiwick is the sixth precinct of the first ward, and it 
may be said that there are many pleasanter areas than Chicago’s first ward. 





BOVE are eleven members of the first woman jury in the United States. This jury 

is composed of San Francisco women who heard the case of one of their own sex on 

trial for extortion. The prisoner at the bar, being herself a woman, did not tip the 
scales of justice a featherweight. 
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A Plain Country Woman 





WAS once a genuine wor- 
shiper of Nature. I claimed 
to be a child of the universe, 
| a brother to dragons, a play- 
mate of birds and a passion- 
|| ate adorer of trees and 
flowers and fresh green grass. 
I used to tell myself that no 
matter what came I should 
still have Nature, and that so 
long as a branch swayed in the wind or a cicada 
sang in the grass or a robin hopped over the 
colorless lawn in February I could not fail to 
be happy. 

An undersong used to throb in triumphant 
cadences in my heart all winter long—through 
hardship, through toil, through disappointment 
and pain. I used to say to myself that whatever 
came this singing minstrel would be there. 

But one morning I woke terrified and half 
mad at the song of a robin. A beautiful tree 
which I had loved for a lifetime suddenly fright- 
ened me. The sunshine in a vivid square on the 
floor seemed like the yawning gate to hell—and 
the strings of the xolian harp on which the 
undersong used to be played snapped horribly, 
and the song was mute. 

Then I caught at God’s skirts and prayed, and 
all the light I could find was to lay hold mightily 
upon the poor, dull, daily drudgery so many 
women despise and to try to grope my way 
somehow to God that He might hide me in the 
secret pavilion the Bible says we can find. 

I then discovered, for the first time in actu- 
ality, what a mistake it is for people to believe 
that they can choose out of life the things that 
can make them happy in the sense of exhilarat- 
ing or sensuous happiness. 

The great fact that change is likely to come 
to us at any moment is one we do not suffi- 
ciently contemplate; and the other greater fact 
that there are certain things we shall always 
need, and no matter what comes can employ to 
our benefit, is one which young folks too often 
fail to take to heart. 

The blessed things that will help us most in 
time of need are such common, plain things- 
they are like the old, dull-faced friends we flout 
when we are having a good time but whom we 
instinctively turn to when trouble comes! Why 
not then make more of them as we go along? 
N Y THOUGHTS today are especially with 

1 the ‘‘swell bunch’’—the ‘‘crowd” which is 
bidding defiance to life by their refusal to be 
hampered by what we call care. They have 
assumed the attitude of being at the top notch 
of the society by which they are surrounded, 














the envy of all beholders, and they intend to 
banish “dull care” and seek only laughter and 


gayety in spite of fate. 

And the fact is, they do work a sort of hyp 
notic charm with their glitter and their speed 
and dazzled young folks in quieter circles do 
feel envy and do go to work making all sorts of 
sacrifices to endeavor to force their children 
into an atmosphere resembling that from which 
by reason of poverty or temperament they 
tpemselves were excluded. 

The effort of parents to do this is fatally 
likely to give to the children the false perspec- 
tive on life. Instead of recognizing life as an 
experience of trials and toil and tears, and this 
earth as a place where only death is sure; in- 
stead of giving them the thought of sweetening 
toil with loving companionship and simple in- 
terest and pride in the doing of it; instead of 
gravely preparing for the inevitable end—not 
sullenly or hopelessly but with the exaltation 
of religious belief—we try to help them to a life 
of pleasure and ease, where money comes with 
out effort and there is always the means for 
enjoying “‘life.”’ 

By “life’’ many of the women who have 
called themselves “ progressive’’ mean the fash- 
ionable life of fine dressing, expensive enter- 
tain oe, of “doing things’’—dancing, playing 
golf, motoring, theater-going, card-playing 
and indulging in popular and fashionable amuse- 
ment. 

Every town, large or small, has its ‘‘bunch”’ 
of young married folks who come as near living 
this life as they can, and they have taken it 
upon themselves to consider themselves the 
real thing—their circle the ‘“‘smart” circle, out- 
side of which are weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth. 


T= middle-aged women of America are the 
people who have sanctioned this execrable 
folly—mothers who long to see their daughters 
“popular” and having a good time. 

This is the acknowledged purpose of some 
places of education for girls—to fit them for so- 
ciety. I have known many mothers seriously 
to embarrass their husbands financially to fur- 
nish the ‘‘little dancing frocks” and the silk 
stockings necessary for girls whom these mothers 
declare ‘“‘advantages.”’ 
When it is too late these mothers awaken to 


they wish to have some 


the grave truth that these are really disadvan 
tages and that the y have only furnished their 
daughte rs with a lot of “‘tastes”’ that are going 
to make them miserable and their husbands 
groan under the burden of the high cost ol living 

The great danger to young women of this 


class is that of encountering ennui and depres 
sion while still in the prime of life. The little 
girl who was schooled to her “‘ of ncedle- 
work or knitting, who was forced to sit on a 
three-legged stool, being quiet, on Sunday after- 
noons, who was frequently refused requests to 
go somewhere or was Stopped in her play to 
in housework and dishwashing, 


stint”’ 


assist was 


certainly acquixing a ‘“preparedness”’ for life 
which the indulged, overentertained children 
of people with false ideas of what is really good 
in this world miss. 

Why is it that we care especially in youth for 
what the wrong sort of people think about us? 
Can we never learn that the friend who will 
sneer at any honest work or strong, sensible 
effort is not worth thinking about? Can we 
never take to heart the fact that when we make 
a great show of smartness in our homes, our 
dresses, our equipages, there are sure to be 
many of our friends wondering where the money 
comes from, and that nobody who really counts 
ever admires our extravagance as much as he 
does our frugality and our modesty? 

Much of our tendency to feel that frugality 
and modesty are back numbers comes from our 
ridiculous modern custom of giving way to 
young blood. The ‘“‘’Rah, ’rah, ’rah!” of the 
college lad, the swagger of the college girl, the 
“intolerance” which we have conceded to youth 
and the supremacy we have granted to smart- 
ness, the joke on “dad” who pays the bills—-all 
this has assisted in the sad business of making 
money and what it can do and buy, the talisman 
of “‘life.’”’ 

This is the result of weakness on the part of 
parents. If you have suffered thus from pa- 
rental overindulgence and find yourself afflicted 
with ennui unless the ball is kept constantly 
rolling, why not try while you are still young to 
cure this malady which manifests itself in de- 
pression ? 

It is not easy to do it—it is like forcing oneself 
to eat simple food after acquiring a taste for con- 
diments—but the result is so happy! 


TOP fighting first. Sit down and rest. “Be 
still, and know that I am God.” Begin and 
persistently do the quiet home things that you 
think bore you. Visit with and teach the chil- 
dren. When the impulse toward dissipation 
comes go to see some quiet, sustained friend. 
There is a peculiarity about life which 
strongly suggests a personal devil—it manifests 
itself in sudden and seemingly uncontrollable 
dislike and distaste for the things we ought to 
do. This is an impulse we must resist if we are 
to cure ourselves of the habit of counteracting 
depression with excitement. 
Somewhere in a child’s magazine I saw a little 
verse in which were the lines: 
Got the dreadful I-don’t-want-tos, 
And the cure is but-you-got-to. 


The very best thing that can happen to any 
human being is for the cure ‘‘ but-you-got-to”’ 
to be standing over him with a big stick. If 
your special form of ‘“but-you-got-to”’ means 
that you must wash and iron and cook and sew 
and keep the children clean and happy, so much 
the better. 

You are all right, but how about the young 
woman across the street who has money enough 
to keep a cook and a maid and an automobile? 
What is going to save her from selfishness, lazi- 
ness and dissipation, especially if her mother 
raised her with ‘‘advantages’’? 

It is harder for her to work the magic charm 
of home than it is for you, because yours is a 
spiritual creation if you make bricks without 
straw, and any spiritual atmosphere in any sort 
of place excels any charm that can be given by 
beautiful things. Happily young women with 
money are seeking more and more to spend 
their substance and their energies in helping 
others. 


YROBABLY the worst phase of the restless 
young woman problem is the young woman 
who is making an effort to “keep up” with 
really rich people. To make a show, to “‘ put up 
a front’’—all this is such an unfortunate mis- 
take, and all such effort so misdirected and is 
such bad preparation for the time when one 
loses the acquired taste for excitement and 
lacks the relish for the quieter things which are 
the only “real’’ things! 

The fact that there is a preventive and a 
panacea for these days is a thing that should be 
held more continuously before the young folks. 
That work, real work, a vital interest in little 
daily things and trust, real trust, and surrender 
to God in one’s earlier years, are the best of all 
preparations for loss by death or for the de- 
pression of coming age, cannot be too forcibly 
impressed upon young people. This is what 
‘Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth”’ means. 

Do not imagine that I would have you all pull 
long faces and sing ‘‘ Hark! from the tombs a 
doleful sound!” or put aside all festivity. I 
want you to have fun and to see the joke if it is 
a real one, and to mix pleasure and visiting with 
your work whenever possible. 

The thing I would have you avoid is the habit 
of depending upon excitement to relieve depres- 
sion. It never pays to run away from things; 
and this is what we do when we sacrifice quiet 
and peaceful living for excitement. 

Learn early in life to reconcile yourself to 
the present hour as it is—not as ild have 
made it if you had, as Omar Khayyam blasphe- 
mously puts it, the power to shatter this sorry 
scheme of things to bits, and then remold it 
nearer to the heart's desire. 

‘“Heart’s desire’? should be selfish; it 
should only demand a chance to bless those 
around us in all seasons. This chance is always 
ours, 


you wo 


not 
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)]HE was very talented and in 
her middle thirties, and she 
led a life that took her 
among the cleverest people 
of the country and yet per- 
mitted her to create a de- 
lightful home, where she 
trained three daughters 
with loving care. One of 
the women who had been 
invited to meet her asked her if she was training 
her daughters to write, as she herself did. 

She shook her head. ‘‘No, I am merely edu- 
cating them. I would not force a talent on a 
girl child for anything.” 

There was some surprise. If she had said 
she would not force a talent on any child. . . . 
“But why not on a girl?”’ several women asked 
at once 

She hesitated a moment, not knowing her 
audience, then she answered: ‘‘It has been said 
that a woman is happily married when she wants 
a son exactly like his father. And I suppose 
a woman confesses to a perfect life when she 
tries to train her daughter to do exactly what 
she has done. Certainly that is one test of the 
way you are living. Would you want the same 
thing for your daughter?” 

** And you wouldn’t?”’ The surprise grew, for 
if ever a woman seemed to have a life that was 
full of the most interesting things in the world 
it was she. 

“T would not want it forced on her. The 
normal, natural, easy life for a woman, the kind 
a mother usually hopes a loved daughter will 
have, is, first, a thorough education, intellec- 
tually and domestically, then a season of social 
experience and usefulness, and then a happy 
marriage and a pleasant home life. 

“As long as a girl leads such a life she en- 
counters only the ordinary difficulties and disap- 
pointments. The very moment she finds herself 
possessed of an especial talent that carries her 
out of the circle of home life, that moment she 
faces difficulties that only a woman who has 
experienced them can understand: disappoint- 
ment, heartbreak, loneliness, misunderstanding. 

“‘Tf her talent is a large enough one, an innate 
one, a thing that, instead of needing help, de- 
velops itself against every obstacle, it will repay 
her for these difficulties and help her to sur- 
mount them. But if it is not, if it is a talent 
that requires forcing and that needs encourage- 
ment, then she will not be paid for the slight 
variation from the normal that the possession 


of talent forces on a woman.”’ 

- UT this,’’ said one of the women, “‘is the 
old, old idea that brains are of no use to 

a woman.” 

“For anything she may get from others,” 
said the young novelist, ‘‘I sometimes doubt if 
they are of any use. Men do not often love a 
woman for her brains, but in spite of them; and 
women suspect her when she hasthem. But for 
what she can give they are invaluable.” 

It is quite true that this idea that a woman 
is handicapped by talent, not helped, and that 
she doesn’t need brains, is a pretty ancient one. 
Time was when the beginning of a girl’s educa- 
tion was to teach her, first, that because she was 
a girl she couldn’t learn anything that required 
real intelligence to master; second, that it was 
neither desirable nor important that she should 
learn such things; and, third, that if in spite of 
being a girl she did learn them she must care- 
fully conceal the amount of her learning. 

And if that was not enough to take the heart 
out of those who tried to learn and those who 
tried to teach, witness the way the women who 
proved their cleverness were isolated and sus- 
pected. We hear, even now, that the best kind 
of cleverness for a woman is the kind that can 
hide itself. 

Old as the idea is, that women have no need of 
brains, the idea that the quality we ourselves do 
not possess is not very valuable anyhow is older. 

‘No, the grapes are sour,’’ said the fox with 
‘“*T do not want them.” 

And, in like manner, this idea that brains 
in women are of no real value has been indus- 
triously spread by those who felt doubtful of 
It didn’t matter if you were 
stupid, so you were good. Through the years 
the two words dullness and goodness leaned 
toward each other. The idea that somehow 
goodness and brains are far apart, or at least 
that their conjunction in women is rare, is a 
familiar one. 

‘‘Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever!” As if the poor thing could not con- 
ceivably have been both, even in Mr. Kingsley’s 
time! 

“Stupid, but as dependable and honest as 
can be!”’ Asif dependability and honesty were 
not a direct contradiction of stupidity! 














~OBODY is surprised when a brilliant woman 


1 N proves to be undependable, or not ‘‘ good,” 
even in this advanced day when women are 
proving many things. 


And yet, if you examine into it, it requires 
brains to be good. It needs intelligence to be 
And to tell the truth demands intellect 
of so distinguished an order that few of us can 
practice it unfailingly, and even our high courts 
are at a loss to recognize it. 

Honesty and truth are not the simple things 
they sound. It requires the keenest of minds 
to discern always the honest thing to do, and the 
wisest of brains to perceive the truth. To tell 
the truth at all times requires still more: it 
requires power of language and a knowledge of 
him to whom we speak. 


honest. 








There must be an ear attuned to the truth as 
well as a tongue to tell it. As beauty is in the 
eye of the beholder, so, too, the whole truth can 
only be told to one who will recognize it. There 
are those to whom a lie cannot be told. They 
compei the truth—but they are not among the 
dull and the stupid. 

“What is truth?” asked Pilate in despair. He 
received no answer. Pilate’s ears were deafened 
by the clamoring crowd, his mind distraught by 
his fear of the exigencies of his position. He had 
not, at that time, the intelligence to know the 
truth had it been shown to him. The truth told 
to one too stupid or too fearful or too angry or 
too prejudiced to recognize it becomes a thing 
no longer true. 

“Truth of intercourse,’’ Stevenson has .told 
us, “is something more difficult than open lies. 
The truth has first to be discovered, then justly 
and exactly uttered. It is not easy to be exact; 
it is easier, alas! to be inexact. It is only by 
careful method and unwearying attention that 
men rise to exactness. It is easier to draw the 
outline of a mountain than the changing expres- 
sion of a face, and the truth in human relations 
is of this intangible order, hard to seize, harder 
to communicate.” 


T IS the same with real goodness. Goodness 

is made up of wisdom and honesty and kind- 
ness and self-control. If you are habitually 
unwise you cannot be very good. And kind- 
ness consists not only in doing the amiable and 
helpful thing but in having the wit to know what 
is the helpful and the kind thing to do. 

I doubt if any stupid woman has ever been 
a very kind one. She may have meant to be. 
Perhaps that is the reason for that old bit of 
wisdom that when you need help it is better to 
go to the man who has helped you before than 
to the man you have helped. He who has 
helped you before has had both the will and the 
wit to help you. He whom you have helped 
may have the wish to discharge his obligation 
but not the ability. 

And that last element of goodness, self-control, 
needs more brains than almost any other qual- 
ity. When you control yourself you inhibit 
your impulses in order that your intellect may 
have a chance. You keep yourself from the 
unwise word or the unkind act or the wrong 
deed because you know there is something bet- 
ter that you can do or say. No, it takes brains 
to be good, it always has taken them. And the 
converse is also true: if you are really good you 
have brains. 

Of course you can hide them. Brains are not 
proved on the face of things, like red hair or 
broad shoulders. They require action and 
speech and sometimes silence and quiet to 
demonstrate their absence or presence. 

‘*The brain doth not lie in the beard,” says 
the Persian; yet, while we do not mind being 
told that another is more blond than we, or 
taller, or even stronger, we hate to be told that 
another is brainier. It irritates us. We do not 


like to think it. 
\ 7ATCH the attitude of the young sopho- 
more to the ripe scholar. Observe how 
reluctant we are to let the specialist talk of his 
specialty. The experienced hostess steers the 
conversation of her dinner table carefully away 
from “‘shop talk.’’ Yet if our educators dis- 
cussed education, and our clergymen religion, 
and our doctors medicine, and our artists art, 
and our business men business, a dinner party 
might be worth going to for many more reasons 
than now exist. 

These are the things these men have devoted 
brains and will to master. They might con- 
ceivably have something to say about them well 
worth hearing. But not, of course, if you resent 
their knowing more than you do about their 
specialties; not if you believe that brains are no 
more useful in social life than in women who are 
the makers of social life. For you the grapes will 
be sour, and the philosopher should not philos- 
ophize, and the singer must be silent, and the 
mother not talk of her children, and the woman 
of ideas keep them to herself. 

So prevalent is this feeling that good taste 
requires that we shall not reveal our brains if 
we have them, nor our lack of them if we haven’t 
them, that we even shun what we call the “‘ per- 
sonal,”’ as if it really were the bad taste it is 
said to be. Whereas, most of us know in our 
hearts that personality is one of the big things 
in the world, and that getting into personal re- 
lationship with those we meet is one of our 
most valuable experiences. For only so can you 
touch that part of life where your own oppor- 
tunities have not led you. 

Why avoid the personal? You may come on 
tragedy behind the brave smile, but at least you 
will have hit on something more real than the 
pleasant expression the photographer asks for 
before the camera. 

When the majority of us get rid of that fox 
feeling, and begin to approve of brains even if 
we do not possess as many as we should like to 
have, we shall not be so concerned with appear 
ances and concealments and displays. We shall 
go after realities even in our dinner-table talk. 

When we go a bit further and regard brains 
in women as an asset and not a liability, and 
talent as a desirable thing, not a suspicious one, 
we may even find that our education can be 
made to educate, our religion to save really, 
our women to think really and our society to 


entertain. 
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A Department Conducted by Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, President of the General Federation 
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of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Manager of the Bureau of Information 





Home Social Life and Easter Guests 
By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


AVE you noticed how much entertaining 

is being done outside the home? This is 

to be regretted. Are we not losing some- 
thing in refinement, in the proper background, 
in that exquisite personal hospitality, when we 
make a habit of asking our guests to a hotel or 
to a club rather than to our own homes? 

Many fathers and mothers rail against the 
manners of the young people of today, and 
against their forms of amusement. What are 
these same parents doing to surround their chil- 
dren with proper forms of entertainment? What 
are they doing to see that their sons and 
daughters have ample opportunity to meet their 
friends beneath their own rooftrees, with par- 
ents present to give tone and dignity to the 
social life? 

Every club in the Federation has a sacred 
duty toward the social life of its community. 
Let us resolve to help each other in maintaining 
that high standard of society that calls out the 
best in all ages and yet that encourages joy— 
nay, even a certain amount of frivolity—among 
the young. 

Our club houses can exercise a marked influ- 
ence on the tone of the social life of the young 
people. In a certain city the entire spirit of the 
dance is regulated by the fact that the most de- 
sirable woman’s club house in that town closes 
its doors upon all persons who do not observe 
the rules of decorum laid down by the commit- 
tee of arrangements. 


N\ JOTHING more clearly proves the elevating 
i N influence exercised by the mere presence of 
the best women than the history of the daily 
dances given in the California Building at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Everyone was ad- 
mitted, but there were always present as chap- 
erons the official hostess and a group of other 
representative California women. 

In July Mrs. Hearst and Mrs. Sanborn, the 
honorary president and the president of the 
Woman’s Board, stated that it had not been 
necessary to reprove a Single person. The right 
atmosphere was created by the character of 
those in charge, and the visitors lived up to 
what was expected of them. 

One woman said recently: “We club women 
should also be rather troubled about another 
phase of our social attitude: When an after- 
noon affair is given, as a rule, of course, men are 
not expected. But should it not give us each a 
shock to see evening entertainments in North, 
South, East and West with no men invited? 
Some women say: ‘It is of no use to invite our 
husbands; they do not want to come, and they 
come only to please us.’” 

If this be true, does it not behoove us to find 
some form of entertainment that will interest 
the husbands as well as the wives? Moreover, 
we want the men who are nearest and dearest 
to us to be in touch with our organization. Un- 
less they hear our speakers and take part in our 
festivities, how are they to know first-hand 
what we really are? 

During the coming spring and summer should 
we not do all in our power to advocate simple, 
inexpensive but elegant forms of entertain- 
ment, not forgetting that the great outdoors 
brings out the best play spirit that is in each of 
us? Since the social question is so far-reaching 
it behooves us to dignify it by giving it serious 
attention. 


V ]HO are to be your Easter guests? If you 
desire to serve the cause of international- 
ism, to do something concrete toward bringing 
about a better relationship between our country 
and the people of the Orient, there is a glorious 
opportunity offered you at Eastertime. 

Some years ago, when our Government re- 
turned a portion of the Boxer indemnity to the 
Chinese officials, you remember this sum was 
set aside for the education of Chinese students 
in the United States. The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs requested of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that some of these students should be 
women. 

In due course of time the officials graciously 
granted the request, and last year competitive 
examinations were held to determine which of 
the many applying should be the ten fortunate 
maidens who were to be sent at the expense of 
China to college in our country 





It was ama to find that while these ex- 
iminations in more than twenty subjects were 
eld in the English tongue, the majority of the 
forty applicants passed in most creditable fash- 
m. The daughter of one of the literati had 
been to school only six months; in spite of this 
1andicap she ranked second out of the entire 
ist. The nine other successful candidates had 
been trained in the mission schools. These young 
people were scattered throughout the various 
first-class women’s colleges of our land. 

There are hundreds of readers who live in 
towns where there are colleges or universities 
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that number on their rolls students from the 
Orient and from Central and South America. 
Why cannot we give these young people the 
opportunity of coming in touch with the genuiize 
home life of America? 

Do you ever think how much we need to 
place before foreigners the pure, unaffected, 
loving home life of our people? Do you know 
that they get a thousand impressions from the 
casual tourist, from the dissipated lounger, 
from the fast liver, where they get 
one from our truly repre- 
sentative, American, 
home-loving 
people? 


OT long ago a great American news- 

paper devoted a page of its magazine 

section to the conservation plans of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Upon 
this page more credit was given to this organ- 
ized body of women than to any other agency 
in America save one—the United States 
Government—for the preservation of national 
scenery. This publicity led many women to 
ask: ‘‘What are the club women of America 











really doing for the conservation 
of our natural beauties 
and resources?” 
Prior to the 
Chicago 


The Old “House of the Four Winds” at Monterey, California 


The United States has suffered greatly 
through the opinion that both the East and the 
West have gained of us from the undesirable 
tourist. Now here we have an opportunity to 
show some of the best young men and women 
of the Orient and of the Americas what our real 
home life is. We have the opportunity to make 
public opinion concerning our beloved land. 
We have the opportunity to show that in spite 
of all the foreigners may read in the papers, the 
great majority of our people are steadfast in 
their faith, are loving in their home relations, 
are hospitable to the stranger. 

Cannot you do this service for your country, 
remembering full well that these young stu- 
dents are to be 
the leaders of their 


Deo Biennial the answer to this question would 


, 


y have related to forests, waterways, soils, min- 
erals and birds. Since that time, under the 
direction of a new chairman, Mrs. John 
Dickinson Sherman, of Chicago, the depart- 
ment of conservation in the General Federation 
has established a new division whic h « onsiders 
the conservation of natural scenery and the 
development of national parks. 


SINGLE example of this new work for 
conservation is the scenic survey of the 
United States which club women have been 
recently making. Each state chairman was re- 





already set apart 


A quested to name and describe the scenic areas 
/ 





races within the 


next ten years? 
Remembering full 
well that the 


greatest Easter 
blessing which can 
come to us is the 
blessing of having 
done to our neigh- 
bor that which we 
should like tohave 
done to us? Re- 
membering that 
the human touch 
is the surest 
method of bring- 
ing about that 
ideal internation- 
alism, the realiza- 
tion that our 
highest duty is to 
the world at large? 


tion. 





The Aim of This Department 


UR plan is to present each month 

an inspirational message from Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
We hope in this way to bring directly to 
the Home JouRNAL’S millions of readers 
the plans and aspirations of the Federa- 
In addition Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
Manager of the Bureau of Information 
of the Federation, will usually prepare 
aconcrete enumeration of things accom- 
plished by clubs and State Federations, 
and will further interpret the spirit that 
has made possible the progress of the e 
whole woman’s club movement. 


for park usage in 
her state and to 
give as much in- 
formation as pos- 
sible regarding 
potential areas 
which might be so 
used to advantage. 
The result of this 
survey has shown 
the temper of the 
women in that 
there has been, in 
addition to much 
valuable knowl- 
edge obtained, no 
less than eight 
national park proj- 
ects launched and 
considerable 
number of move- 
ments set on foot 
for state parks. 























“House of the Four Winds” as Restored by the Monterey Civic Club 
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Actual Work in Conservation 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Only a few may be mentioned, but among 
these few should be named the effort of the club 
women of Idaho in securing the unanimous 
recommendation of their state legislature that 
Congress should make of the wonderful Saw- 
tooth Mountain region a national park. 

The women of Washington have recently held 
a conference of all the civic organizations of 
Seattle and secured the indorsement of two con- 
servation projects: one, that the rugged peaks 
and glaciers of the heights about Mt. Olympus, 
with the dense forests at the base, shall be made 
a national park; the other deals in a similar 
manner with the beauties of Mt. Baker. 

The women of Arizona have put much time 
into the proposed national park of the Grand 
Cafion. In Colorado the women, looking back 
to their valiant work which they did in the se- 
curing of the Mesa Verde National Park, labor 
with great courage for the enlargement of the 
latest of our national parks, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Park, so that its boundaries may reach, on 
the north, the great Lincoln Highway, and on 
the south the ocean-to-ocean highway as it 
passes near Colorado Springs below Pike’s Peak 
and the Garden of the Gods. 

The women of Montana are working to save 
part of the Cabinet Mountain region; the Utah 
State Federation desires a national park around 
Mount Timpanogos; in New Mexico the main 
interest in conservation is directed toward the 


Mescalero Indian Reservation. 

N AINE women are renewing their efforts to 
1 save Mount Katahdin; Indiana desires the 
preservation of the one-thousand-acre forest 
known as Turkey Run, in the Bloomingdale 
Glen; California women are working to enlarge 
the Sequoia National Park to include Mount 
Whitney and the valleys of the King and Kern 
Rivers. In Iowa the club women are working 
enthusiastically for the preservation of the 
banks of streams, wild flowers and shrubs. 

And so the work goes on. In each state the 
clubs are giving more and more attention to the 
value of placing natural scenery and national 
parks upon their programs of study and work; 
each state chairman lends herself, and all are 
spurred on by the national chairman, whose 
slogan is not alone for national parks but for a 
general interest in natural scenic beauty. Mrs. 
Sherman urges: ‘When the area is of nation- 
wide interest, work to create a national park; 
and when the interest is local, state, county 
or city parks should be set aside for the use of 
the people.” 

A great feature of the conservation work of 
the General Federation is the beautifying of the 
Lincoln Highway. This work is already under 
way in the thirteen states through which the 
road passes, and committees of club women in 
each state have plans well advanced, and in 
many places the planting has actually begun, 
with the understanding that transplanting of 
trees and plants will be done whenever necessary 
to conform to the general plan. 

Many examples of local parks secured by the 
initiation of club women might be instanced. 
In De Kalb, Illinois, the Woman’s Club led in 
the movement which changed a wilderness of 
weeds to a place of beauty with artistic flower 
beds, bandstand, fountain and stone seats. 
These women gave a ten-and-a-half-acre tract of 
heavily wooded land tothe city for park purposes. 
What an example for other clubs! 

The West Side Forestry Club of Topeka, 
Kansas, was one of the first clubs in the coun- 
try to reconstruct a park out of a pasture, and 
the city has been enjoying this splendid exam- 
ple of public service for several years. 


A SPLENDID story of conservation work 
done by a small club comes from Monterey, 
California, where the Civic Club, composed of 
thirty-five members, is incorporated and is an 
aggressive and live factor in the civic life of 
California’s first capital. Recently the club set 
about to procure and preserve one of Monte- 
rey’s most conspicuous and famous landmarks, 
known as and called the ‘“‘House of the Four 
Winds,”’ so called because it wus dignified by 
the first weather vane in the settlement. 

The president took up the burden of con 
summating this ambition of the club, and 
through her untiring exertions the ‘‘ House of 
the Four Winds” became the property of the 
Civic Club and is therefore insured as a his- 
toric landmark to the coming generations. 
Adobes were procured from an old ruin to re- 
store the house and to insure its permanency. 

It was a splendid bit of work, for the pleasure 
and pride in its preservation do not alone ex- 
tend to Monterey City, its proud possessor, but 
to the state at large as well as to the many 
tourists who- yearly make Monterey and the 
peninsula the Mecca of their Western travels. 

Surely the women of America are awakening 
to the value of conservation work! 
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Making a Drug Store Pay 


By Jane Hyde 





JIVE years ago last June my 
|| father passed away and left 
me as my sole means of sup- 
port his drug store. It had 
afforded a meager enough 
| living for us under his guid- 
ance, and it promised under 
my inexperienced hand to be 
less profitable, for my father 
- had the reputation of being 
a cain aud efficient pharmacist. In all cases 
of accident, when a physician was not avail- 
able the first advice was always: “‘Take him 
to Jimmy Hyde.”’ And Jimmy Hyde would drop 
everything to attend to the case, even though 
it was some poor unknown who could never pay 
for the services rendered him. 

I had long felt that father’s business methods 
were wrong, but he was too much interested in 
his pharmacopeeia to realize that the mission 
of a drug store is not to sell drugs. His store had 
nothing in the window but two bottles of colored 
liquid, one red and one green, and perhaps a 
card advertising an oyster supper at the church. 

Inside the store were gloomy walnut counters 
and cases. I can hardly believe anyone ever 
maintained in there a mood cheerful enough to 
buy a cake of fancy soap or a box of lavender 
note paper. It seemed to me that customers 
always wanted Jamaica ginger or iodine, as 
though they felt the world wasa perpetual ache of 
some kind or other; or, worse, they bought post- 
age stamps; or, worse still, they were worried 
women or frayed, discouraged men who brought 
prescriptions and, having told father the story 
of illness at home, had the purchase charged 
on the store’s big book against a sunnier day— 
which too often never came. 








| i pecere the very beginning I was advised 
against undertaking the business. A great 
friend of father’s—a lawyer—urged me to 
accept an offer of fifteen hundred dollars for 
it. ‘‘You are not a pharmacist,” he argued, 
“‘and fifteen hundred dollars is fifteen hundred 
dollars. Why run the risk of losing all by at- 
tempting what is almost certain failure? 

But I was full of ideas. I had seen the busi- 
ness run as I thought it ought not to be run, 
and I was eager to try out my own theories. Be- 
sides that, I had myself and an aged sister of 
father’s to support and it was necessary for me 
to find quickly some means of making money. 

The store is in a fairly good location. The 
thing that appealed to me at once was the fact 
that it is just at the end of the five or six squares 
of East Main Street which the youthful popula 
tion of our growing city uses as a promenad 
peopl L felt They 
meeting their friends, they were in an idle 
mood and they needed things to do. I felt that 
I could offer them at least one place to go. 

I needed more floor space for my scheme. 
The store next to mine happened to be vacant 
andy although it was rather a daring venture, 
Vrented it. I had come to the conclusion that 
the worst thing about a store is that it looks 
like a store. Instead of being a mere repository 
of articles for sale, it ought to have an air of 
comfort, of welcome, of individuality, that 
would impress itself upon a person and make 
him wish to come again. 

This idea was driven home one night when 
I had gone to supper in the grill room of one of 
the hotels in our town. The grill room looked 
like an old inn and solely on that account was 
the most popular dining place we had. It is, of 
a far cry from a grill room to a drug 
but the idea of touching the public’s 
fancy is the same. I was convinced that it was 
the same and I was willing to try it. 


It was these needed me 


were 


course, 


store, 


GOT an architect—a friend of father’s 

interested, and with his help planned what I 
would do. The landlord cut an opening about 
fifteen feet wide between the two stores. Inthe 
beginning I could afford to fix up only the new 
store. I had a little more than four hundred 
dollars, the sum paid me by father’s lodge. I put 
a wainscot of chestnut all around the room, 
seven feet high, of simple tongued-and-grooved 
boards, the simplest and cheapest and the most 
effective thing I could have used. 

The wood floor I had covered with one of 
these plastic floors which are put on in a thin 


layer and harden. This was divided off into 
small squares and looks exactly like tiles. 
As this was the part of the store where I 


intended to sell fountain drinks, I replaced the 
plate window with small panes, which 
gave a more homelike air to the place and re 
lieved one of the feeling of being in an aquarium 
looking out. A low wooden partition separated 


} 


glass 


the old store from the new part All the wood 
tead of being painted, was swabbed 
ymmonia, which attacked the tannin 

i l ind gave icep SI e colo 

I bought I ll M tad and M 

( I I h | very well t the w lwo! 
Instead <« the usual marble-faced soda 
counter | have at the rear a wooden counter to 
match the wainscoting, with a shining copper 
top. Upon it are two bright, copper chafing 
dishes, in which we make chocolate and burnt 
sugar dressing for sundaes All the flavor cor 
tainers are below the level of the counter, out of 
sight. It is a very attractive shipshape room 


and it gives the feeling I hoped it would give of 
a sort of festive homelikeness. 

I got a couple of bright young girls to take 
care of this side of the business for me, and a 


young pharmacist to help in the drug and pre- 
scription side. Our soda department was almost 
an instant success. The crowds came. It 
seemed to please them to have a place where 
they could get their soda water and sit down 
quietly with it at a table where other customers 
were not always jogging their elbows. 

And, as the popularity increased, I kept pace 
with it by endeavoring to improve the quality 
of the things I served. For instance, not long 
ago, while I was visiting in a larger city, I was 
served with some unusually delicious ice cream. 
I found out the name of the maker and, by the 
exercise of a little strategy, managed to find out 
exactly how it was made. Now we make our 
own ice cream in the basement of the store, and 
we have become known for the quality of it. 


UR drug-store section followed the soda side 

slowly but surely. People came in to buy 
things there in preference togoing to other stores, 
because they were apt to meet their friends. I 
started a little two-cents-a-day library, in 
which I carried the current new books that were 
favorably reviewed. I have a small bulletin 
board, upon which is the title, ‘‘ Books People 
are Talking About,” and from the several news- 
papers and magazines noted for their book 
news—to which I subscribe for the purpose—I 
cut out the reviews of the books the critics are 
united in praising and post them upon the 
board. And in the case close at hand are the 
actual books. 

By this means I enable busy people to keep 
up with current good fiction. I buy the books 
and am usually able to sell them at about half 
price when they have served their purpose. I 
make about a dollar upon each copy of each 
book, and sometimes I have to have six or 
eight or even ten copies of a single book. 

I make it a point now to try to keep, as well 
as the ordinary run of articles, a line of expen- 
sive things—soaps, perfumes, talcum powders, 
and so on. There is a certain kind of very sat- 
isfactory but somewhat costly soap that the 
druggists in our town had given up keeping be- 
cause there was so little demand for it, so that 
the people who really wanted it had to go with- 
out it. This was unfortunate, for the people 
who wanted it wanted it very much. 

As an experiment I made a specialty of this 
soap. Every once in a while I have a window 
with only guest-chamber furnishings displayed 
and I always put this soap in a prominent place. 
And then in hot weather I fill the window with 
the cakes of it, which are very attractive in 


appearance and wrapping, and put a little card 


mong them, saying For a refreshing bath 
The soap is so clean it actually does give 
promise of a refreshing bath; but the main 
thing I am aiming at is to keep it continually 
in people’s minds. And that works. There is 


actually a steady demand now for the soap. In 
fact, the demand for a high-priced article, once 
created, is more lasting than that for a low- 
priced one. People take pride in having ‘“‘the 
best,”’ and they dislike to use an inferior article, 
having once used the better one. 


beer father was alive he used to put up 
a cold cream which he sold for fifteen cents 
in a plain box. Recently, with the assistance of 
my drug clerk, I added to some of this cold 
cream a little delicate perfume, packed it in 
pretty porcelain pots and called it ‘‘ Peach 
Blossom Massage Cream.”’ I marked it propor- 
tionately and had a moderate sale for it. 

But an unexpected thing helped me greatly 
and gave the cream a wide reputation. Not 
long ago the girls in our town began to copy 
the city custom of ae Me their faces entirely 
with face powder. A reporter on one of our 
newspapers wrote a good-naturedly sarcastic 
article on the subject, and, seeing an opportu- 
nity, I clipped it from the paper and put it in 
the window so that everyone could read it. 

In the same window I put a sign: ‘‘The Two 
Ways.” At one end was a pile of boxes of face 
powder with the legend: ‘“‘The One Way 
Cover Up a Poor Complexion.” At the other 
was a pile of my massage cream with the words: 
‘The Other— Make a Good Complexion.” 

The newspaper took note of the window and 


began a small crusade against excessive face 
powdering. Feeling that it was a good cause 


1 offered through the paper to give away a jar 
of massage cream to every girl who would 
promise not to powder her face. Several hun- 
dred jars were given away to girls who gave 
the required promise. 

It was somewhat expensive, but it repaid me. 
For all the girls found their complexions de 
cidedly improved after using the cream that 
was given them. These girls return to buy the 

ream and they recommend it to their friends 
lhe little obtained has 
made it one of the fitable feat 


advertisement it thus 
most pro ures ol 
1y busine 

I have tried 
reful woma 


general to run my store as a 





uns her house L believe good 
ousekeeping is a factor in busines I have 
" 


made my store attractive, and people come to 
it as they come to houses that are made attrac 
tive. And my desire to bring to public notice 


the good things of my stock rather than the 
cheap things has given the store a reputation 
for quality. It is a very pleasant thing for me 
to hear someone say: ‘‘I know this is good. I 
bought it at Hyde’s.”’ Altogether I am suc- 
ceeding—not in spite of being a woman but, I 
think, in great measure because of it. 
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cal Girl’s 


Chances 


By Clarence Urmy 





/EACHING music, playing a 
}| church organ and clerking in 
a music store seem to be 
about the only opportunities 
that a small town offers 
girlto earn anything through 
her musical abilities. In the 
small town an occasional 
position as choir soloist is 

—__= rewarded by a stipend too 
small to receive 7: the name of salary, and if one 
is unusually well trained there may be a few 
opportunities to appear at paid concerts. . 

Here are some questions which each girl 
anxious to make some money out of music in 
her home town should ask herself: 

(1) Have you a local newspaper? (2) Are 
you acquainted with teachers of singing or 
dancing? (3) Is your town a summer or a 
winter resort? Hotels? (4) Does your town 
support a Woman’s Club? A Chautauqua 
Circle? Do traveling companies, such as 
Lyceum Bureau entertainments, visit you? (5) 
Have you a public library? (6) What religious 
organizations are represented? Any music 
societies? Are you near a large city easily 
reached by music lovers? 

To a girl who combines musical and literary 
tastes newspaper criticism of music offers a 
field for employment. Few regular newspaper 
reporters have the necessary knowledge for a 
sane review of a musical entertainment. 











\V HEN criticizing a concert or recital care 

should be taken to differentiate between 
professional and amateur affairs, and due observ- 
ance of that difference will save much unpleasant 
comment; professionals charge for their serv- 
ices, while amateurs take no pay for their work. 

When professional musicians volunteer their 
services for charity, anything in a report which 
is at all caviling is in extremely bad taste. It 
is, however, always in order to make mention 
of stage deportment, posture, facial expression, 
gowning, or stage decorations, when any of them 
are notably good or bad. In the latter case 
helpful suggestions might well be offered, the 
critic being always careful to remember that it 
is easier to see blemishes than beauties. 

In all entertainments where recall numbers 
are sung or played it is a good plan to wait for 
a moment or two after the close of a program, 
ask the accompanist for the titles of these num- 
bers and add these names to the report. 

Playing for dances is another practical field of 


work. Dance music must be played in exact 
metronome time, and it would be well to study 
the tempi of the waltz, the two-ste Dp, the one 
p 1 all the other fancy dances of the day 
I lan teacher visits the tow t preser 
lasses might be arranged for 
Brit wing a desirable teacher from a larger city 


and electing herself pianist for all the classes 
at so much an hour will solve nicely a problem 
of finance for some brainy girl. 

Playing accompaniments is in itself a sepa- 
rate art and it is an accomplishment that 
seldom receives the notice that its artistry war 
rants. Good accompanists are rare and in 
great demand. In late years the critics have 
had much to say of this necessary part of a 
concert, the accompanist in any musical affair of 
prominence being usually granted the compli- 
ment of a line on the printed program. 

In order to be a good accompanist for songs 
it is not at all necessary that one should be a 
singer, but it helps mightily. An accompanist 
must watch not only her own notes but the 
notes and words of the singer, giving help to 
the vocalist in strenuous phrases and cultivat 
ing a delicate registration when the singer does 
not need the assistance of the instrument. 

The songs of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms 
and Franz offer the best fields for the cultiva- 
tion of good accompaniment playing. Operatic 
and oratorio recitatives and arias come next in 
value of practice; the modern compositions, such 
as the songs by Strauss, Wolf and Debussy, 
follow naturally in importance. 


L fie the above accompaniment study, the 
£-\ playing of the popular secular and sacred 
songs will be an easy matter, and the accom- 
panying of instrumental solos will present no 
difficulties. 

Vocal teachers often require an accompanist 
in their studios. In order to fill such a position 
the accompanist should be able to read at sight 
the most difficult piano scores, and should also 
be able, after a few moments’ study of the song, 
to enter into the spirit of the composition. 

Oftentimes in a musical community the serv- 
ices of a good accompanist at church affairs, 
private musicales, recitals and concerts are re 
warded with one or two dollars for accompanying 
to fifteen dollars 


a song or two, or with from five 


entire 





ior an aiternoon or evening 

If there is a fairly large hotel in the town a 
girl might make arrangements to furnish music 
in the dining room or ball room on or two 
evenings a week or on special occasions She 
could give the program alone or have the assist 


of others in vocal and instrumental num- 
bers Care must be used in 

program to give light selections, 
sional “‘ old-time favorite”’ 
dious “‘ 


ance 
arranging the 
with an occa 
or a short and melo 
for a change 

A pleasing program of alternating dances and 
musical selections might be arranged for .7eekly 
affairs in a hotel ball room. Find out at the 
office if there are not musical people 


classic”’ 


some 





among the guests of the hotel, and invite them 
to assist in the impromptu programs. Often in 
a hotel there are children whose parents desire 
them to keep up their music. A neatly framed 
card in the hotel office will attract attention. 

Clubs, literary circles and lodges frequently 
engage musicians to help in their entertain- 
ments. To obtain these engagements, watch 
the “‘Social Notes” of other towns and cities 
as well as those of your own. One of the easiest 
ways to “‘get up an entertainment” is to turn 
local impresario, and get into communication 
with the managers of small traveling companies. 
Terms of advantage to both parties can easily 
be arranged, and the backing of a local society or 
lodge will give impetus to the affair. The profits 
of each entertainment may be small, but several 
of them in a season will prove remunerative. 

A public library is a standard around which 
it is possible to rally all sorts and conditions 
of people. Many persons will work for a 
library who would not under any circumstances 
help a society or a lodge. A fine start for a 
library may be arranged for with an entertain- 
ment for which the price of admission is any 
good book. If there is no immediate outlook 
for a library room, the public school will be glad 
to be the custodian of the books. New books, 
more magazines, or better facilities for the ar- 
rangement of a library may be provided for by 
unique entertainments. 

An “Authors’ Carnival” on a large or small 
scale has been successfully used. There should 
be booths on three sides of the hall, a short stage 
entertainment, and dancing at the close of each 
evening, when literary characters mingle on the 
floor with the ‘‘common reading public.” Re- 
freshments and fancy articles relating to the 
books should add revenue. 

If the ‘“‘ carnival” idea is too big for the town 
a fancy-dress literary ball might be arranged 
for. Devise a few fancy dances for some of the 
more prominent characters, with a literary 
charade or two, to be done on the stage or the 
center of the floor. In such entertainments 
twenty-five per cent of the net proceeds would 
not be too much for the promoter. 


“HURCHES and music clubs in any small 
town offer a varied field of employment for 

the musical girl who has inventive and executive 
ability. The united forces of several small choirs 
can ‘“‘get up something” with no outside help. 
Christmas and Easter carols might be taught 
to the pupils of various Sunday schools. The 
same carols may be used for all. Announce a 
couple of ‘“‘rally”’ rehearsals to which certain 
classes from all the invited, then visit 


hool three or four times during its S 


S¢ hools are 





rtainments at other 
year are always well attended. 
parties, original musical come- 
dies of modest pretensions, scenes from light 
operas done in costume, are all attractive. 

Musical societies offer a good field for en- 
tertainments either entirely by local talent or 
with the aid of outside professionals or amateurs. 

Cantatas, light operas and scenes from more 
pretentious works may be given by clever 
people. Professional coaches are available, and 
in that case the projector of the entertainment 
will have time to attend to the business end of 
the affair, and, through good handling of that 
extremely necessary part of the procéedings, 
earn her percentage of the net profits. 

Frequently the same entertainment may be 
produced in towns not too closely in touch with 
each other. The same soloists may often be 
willing to assist in several productions of the 
same entertainment, thus lightening greatly 
the strain of rehearsals and giving to each town 
the added delight of fresh faces and the ever 
pleasing satisfaction of listening to voices other 
than strictly “‘local talent.’ 

If one combines the arts of talking well and 
singing or playing well, one may find agreeable 
occupation in parlor or small-hall lectures or 
“talks,” illustrated with instrumental or vocal 
selections. Symphony concerts and other musi- 
cal affairs may be made more interesting if one 


seasons of the 
Mother Goose 


has attended a ‘‘talk”’ which enlightened and 
entertained, and made one more conversant 
with the programs. 


*ALKS on the plot of an opera, the chief 
characteristics of the principal singing réles, 
the giving of notable arias and even concerted 
numbers may be made extremely illuminating, 
and the hour spent in this sort of educational 
entertainment adds immensely to the pleasure 
of listening to the entire opera. A single com- 
poser may be made the subject of a music talk. 
If the musical girl does not feel equal to 





addressing an audience, that part of the pro 
gram might be taken by someone who is used 
to doing that sort of thing, and the two cal 

ire in the receipt Affairs of this kind ar 
best when done in a series of three or more, a 
week or two apart. Tickets should be sold for 
the ‘‘course,’’ say one dollar for three lectures 
or one dollar and fifty cents for four or five 


with a charge of fifty cents for a single “‘ talk.’ 

To influence the musical growth and culture 
of « many small towns is employment 
which should bring great joy to a musical girl 
And when material advantages may be added 
to spiritual results, certainly no clever girl should 
idly fold her hands and wonder what on earth 
the musical girl in the small town can do. 
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1M SORRY YOUNG 
LADY THAT} 
DON'T PASS YOUR 





Academy Beggs Chandler Dale 
Addington Billings Church Dewey 
Apache Boss Clayton Dodge 
Arch Byars Cloudy Elm 
Bear Carter Coalgate Eureka 


What Oklahoma Towns are 


ACH of the above pictures represents /wo 
E; towns in the state of Oklahoma. Do you 

suppose that you can discover what those 
towns are? 

For the complete set of correct answers and 
the best suggestion of a subject for a future puz- 
zle page will be given a first prize of $15. For 
the next best set of correct answers and sug- 
gestion will be given a second prize of $10. For 
the next best set of answers and suggestion will 
be given the third prize of $5. For the twenty 
next best sets of correct answers and sugges 
tions will be given 20 one-dollar prizes 

[he competition closes on April 20, which 
means that all letters in competition must be 


posted not later than that date 


= 


y A 
IL 


OMMY thought a tortoise would be bet- 
ter than a hen to hatch out chickens, and 


if you cannot read about how he tried it 


and about the children’s egg rolling—from 


these pictures, we shall be glad to tell you the 
story. You may have from Little John a funny 


Easter basket in outline, to cut out, color and 
put together; or, if you would rather, a little 
paper flower garden which he has started, and, 


to go with it, a Little John paper doll. 


There is another Bunty Squirrel story this 
month—about his spring planting—and you 


By Helene 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1916 











You tat wen 
10. THE Ship 


Fairland Keenan Long 
‘argo Ketchum May 
Gage Korn Midwell 
7TOW Lark Mounds 
Jet Liberty Mutual 


The answers and prize winners will be given 
in the July Home JourNAL. 
All the towns represented are to be found in 
the above list. 
Write your answers and suggestion on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to 
SAM Loyp, PuzzLe Epiror 
Tue LApres’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


January Prize Winners 


First PRIzI Mrs. H. B. Money, New York 
SECOND PRIz! MR Josepru C. O'DONNELI 
Pennsylvania 
HIRD PRIZE Mrs. ANNE M. NorTHrRO! 


Wa ngton, D. ¢ 


” 
w 


oo yy a 
lossie Fisner’s | ‘unnie 
and Vera Nyce 


may have your choice of cut-outs and story if 
you will send a stamped, addressed envelope for 


their return. 
Remember that membership in the Flossie 


Fisher Club is free to all, and its only require- 
ment is kindness to all living creatures; if you 
are not a member now ask us for a membership 


pin and a certificate. 


Boys and girls in their teens are just as wel- 
come as the smaller people to participate in the 
Flossie contests. Stories must be entirely your 


own in thought, and may be written about 


Puzzles 











‘These? 


OTHER Prizes — Daniel Reddin, Ohio; Jessie G. 


s. W. D. Nesbit, Illinois; Aaron 


rk; W. Y. de sg Manitoba; 
e i North C arolina; Jessica 
H. G. Gaunt, Ohio; Mrs. Estelle 
Armstrong, Asieumin: Ww. Harpster, Pe nnsylvania; Mrs 
. Roberts, Mic higani 
Ww filia am H. Kuhn, 


Base ts Able, Missouri: | 
G. W. Finch, New York: | 


Answers to the January Puzzles 


First prize, five dollars; sec- 
third prize, two dollars; 
ten fourth prizes of one dollar each; and foreach 
of the forty fifth best, a Flossie F ‘isher prize we 
ill li Be sure to inclose with 
your story a stamped, addressed envelope for 
7, and send not later than April 15 to 


any thing you like. 
ond prize, three dollars; 


AND VERA NYCE 

’ HomE JouRNAI 
SQUARE 

, PENNSYLVANIA 












Coat Suit 
No. 5080 














No. 3300 

ERE is one of the beautiful Wooltex 

charming Wooltex model especially 
slip-on coats. It is becoming to slender 
made of fine whip- figures. The groups of 
cord, full silk lined. P eye eelgts 
It has collar of con- ive the 
trasting silk, and tri- ae edecin youthful 
angular tabs over the incurve at the waist. 
diagonal slash k- The collar and lapels 





ets. Cuffs are inlaid present a pleasing ef- 
with self cloth. The fect difficult to obtain 
coat hangs full and except in the soft- 








loose, with tailoring 
that smart- that char- 
ness that acterizes 





signifies pak gla 
good de- the lapels 
‘ sign and always 
@ careful tai- keeping 
loring, al- their 
Ct jp waysfound smooth, 
in Wooltex smart ap- 
garments. pearance. 
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Many of the best dressed 
women—thousands of 









Stpply Wade them — no longer ‘‘shop 
Trail Wale around” for their suits 
Union Waukomis 


and coats. 
They buy Wooltex. 


Each of them, season after season, 
goes to The Store That Sells Wooltex 
and there finds her own becoming 
Wooltex suit or coat, ready for im- 
mediate use. 








. Whitham, West Vir- 
Mrs. Fred Snide, New 
Anna R. Gugler, Ohio; 


Clair Rogers, Texas; It is sure to be correct in style. 
It is sure to be the best expression of 
good taste, charm and quiet elegance. 





It is sure to suit her individual needs. 


Buick, STUDEBAKER It is sure to fit. 


UDSON It is sure to give that service in use 


ARD 


that stamps it as a garment of char 
ucter—not a garment of outsid 
beauty only. 


ORD 
BILE 


It is sure to be moderately priced. 


Wooltex suits are priced at $25 to $45; coats 
at $45 to $45; skirts at $5 to $15. They are 
now ready for your selection in your city at 


The Store That Sells 
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Suit No. 5090 


HIS taffeta silk suit is one of the 

most attractive in the Wooltex spring 
line. Both skirt and jacket 
are velvet trimmed. The 
short, box jacket with very 
loose back is both chic and in 
excellent good taste. The 
a workmanship and 

‘ality materials are of the 
aoual high standard that has 
made Wooltex the choice of 
so many well-dressed 
women. 
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VAN R ALTE 
Ve il 


Made in U.S. A. At all good shops. 
Three veils from the Spring col- 
lection of Van Raalte creations. 
Exquisite in their dainty and al- 
luring loveliness. Fashion, beauty 
and durability are combined in all 
these veils. 


To look one’s best one must be 
properly veiled. You’ll find many 
charming ideas to suit your partic- 
ular taste in ‘‘ Veils’’—the new 
Van Raalte booklet, which also tells 
how to wear and care for your veils. 


Always insist upon seeing the latest 
Van Raalte creations and remem- 
ber—Van Raalte Veils 
—wash without wearing 
(except those appliqued) 
—-stretch without tearing 
—outlast three ordinary veils. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we 
will see that your want is fulfilled. 


For your protection a little white 
ticket—‘*Van Raalte Make’’ is on 
every yard—look 


for it. 


E. & Z. 
VAN RAALTE 


Address Dept. A 
5th Ave. at 16th St. 


Makers of 
Van Raalte Nets 
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A Little Play for Arbor Day: By Carolyn Wells 


AUTHOR OF “THE FAIREST SPIRIT,” “‘THE TREE TRIUMPHANT,” ETC. 


DECORATION BY FRANCES BASSETT COMSTOCK 


SCENE 


If the play be given outdoors select a picturesque 
spot for the stage, with trees for a background. 
At the immediate rear of the stage arrange huge 
branches of fruit-iree blossoms, dogwood, lilac, 
wistaria, or any such available decoration, on a 
high surrounding screen of chicken wire or gar- 
den trellis. In addition use as many trees as 
possible—oleanders in tubs, small evergreens or 
Japanese maples, or large branches of shade 
trees. If indoors represent this same scene, 
using, if necessary, artificial or paper flowers 
and vines. At the back center of the stage erect 
an arbor of wire netting elaborately decorated 
with flowers and greens. Across the front of the 
stage, like footlights, range pots of blooming 
spring flowers—tulips, hyacinths and daffo- 
dils—or a close border of fruit blossoms. 


“urtain rises (or, if outdoors, screens are drawn 
aside), disclosing Aprit’s Lapy seated in the 
arbor. She is dressed in pale yellow tarlatan, 
made with overlapping, full skirts. Froma pale 
green girdle about her waist depend many long, 
narrow green ribbons, each 


jonquil at its 1 Pale green slippers and 


ith a daffodil or a 


vreain and epter of vyeliou 


[Aprit’s Lapy rises, and, tripping about and 
waving her scepter, ug Air, “The Kerry 
Dancing’’): 

Glad and gay, I am April’s Lady, 

I am queen of the leafy spring; 
Mine the trees and the arbors shady, 
Song of blossom and leaf I sing. 

Hear the murmur in the treetops 
As the branches toss and sway; 
I’m the spirit of the springtime, 
I am queen of Arbor Day! 
Oh, my Forest Trees! Oh, my Orchard Trees! 
One and all I love. 
(Repeat first four lines) 

Aprit’s Lapy (beckoning prettily): 

Sister Spirits, hear me calling! Answer, I 
pray 

Sister Spirits, come at my bidding! ’Tis 
Arbor Day! 


inter, one at each side, SPIRIT OF THE FOREST 
and SPIRIT OF THE ORCHARD. SPIRIT OF THE 
Forest is a brunette dressed in shaded green 
tarlatan. The skirt is of graduated flounces, 
each darker than the next, the palest at the top. 
Wreath and decorations of oak leaves and 
acorns, or maple leaves, real or paper. She 
carries a branch of a shade tree or a garland of 
oak leaves. SPIRIT OF THE ORCHARD, a blonde, 
wears a pink tarlatan with shaded flounces, a 
wreath and a garland of apple blossoms. Shoes 
and stockings should match the costumes. 
SPIRIT OF THE FOREST: 
I am the spirit of the forest deep, 
Where stately trees their endless vigil keep; 
Whose age-old foliage, ever new unfurled, 
Gives sanctuary from a busy world. 
SPIRIT OF THE ORCHARD: 
I am the spirit of the orchard fair, 
Whose blossomed trees the summer fruit will 
bear. 
Bright cherries, luscious peaches, pears and 
plums - 
All these I promise when the summer comes. 
AprRIL’s Lapy: 
Where are my Dryads? Wood nymphs, come 
this way! 
Help us to celebrate our Arbor Day 


Enter four Dryaps. They wear long classic 
robes of soft white. They have long, floating hair 
twined with leaves or crowned with chaplets. 
Decorations of vines or moss, and they carry 
branches or garlands of leaves. 

Tue DryYaps sing in unison (Air, “ Birds in the 

Night”): 

We are the Dryads of the wood, 
Nymphs of the forest, here we stray; 
Singing of spring in merry mood, 
All singing, singing, singing, singing 
praise of Arbor Day. 


Arbor Day, Arbor Day, 
Arbor, Arbor, Arbor, Arbor, Arbor Day! 


Arbor Day’s coming, Arbor Day’s here! 

Happy day of springtime, crown of nature’s 
year. 

Arbor Day’s glory sing in glad lay, 

Arbor Day, Arbor Day, Arbor Day, Arbor 
Day, Arbor Day! 


AprRIL’s Lapy: 


Come, darlings of the April hours, 
My trusty sprites, my Showers and Flowers! 


[SHOWERS and FLOWERS enter. SHOWERS wears 
a dress of misty, light-gray tarlatan, short and 
full, stockings and slippers to match, and a 
long, full veil of very light gray, held by a rhine 
stone bandeau. FLOWERS wears a dress of 
flowered organdie, with decorations of all- 
colored flowers fastened on everywhere. Wreath, 
and basket brimming with flowers. 


SHOWERS and FLOWERS sing a duet ( Air, ‘‘Seesaw 
Waliz’’): 
Showers, Flowers, we are April fays! 
Showers, Flowers, we adorn the Arbor Day 
Showers, Flowers, rain and sunshine a1 
bud and bloom 
Shower! Flower 
lume 


| 


Yes, raindrop and sunbeam 
breeze 
All help in the growth of the blossoms and 
trees; 
The orchards and forests already are seen 
Decked out in spring raiment of bright 
shining green 
(Repeat first four lines 


[Enter Ratnpow. Her short full skirts are of the 
various tints of the rainbow, one above another. 
She carries a scarf of rainbow tints, which she 
waves gracefully about. 


RAINBOW sings (Air, “Bonnie Banks of Loch 
Lomond”’ ): 
When Sunshine and Shower choose the same 
April day, 
Oh, then you may look for the Rainbow; 
When through falling drops shines the sun's 
golden ray, 
Oh, then you may look aloft for the Rainbow. 
Look up to the blue sky, and there you may see 
The fair, lovely tints of the Rainbow; 
Afar o’er the top of the highest forest tree 
Is the far-flung fairy arch of the Rainbow. 
(Repeat first four lines) 


[Enter Aprit Foor. A boy or a girl wearing a 
** Pierrot”’ costume of half green and half yellow, 
in very pale tints (or black and white 

Aprit Foor sings ( Air, “‘ Kingdom Coming’’): 

Good people, do you know the reason 
Your trees don't always grow? 

You plant them in the early season, 
And do the best you know 

You follow ail instructions duly, 
You obey each law and rule; 

And yet they pine! Well, I’ll tell you truly, 
It’s a joke of the April Fool! 


The April Fool, ha, ha! 
The April Fool, ho, ho! 
You may be sure I’m up to mischief, 
When the trees you plant don’t grow! 
1 know I am a naughty fellow! 
But I love to cut up tricks; 
I make the young green leaves turn yellow 
And the twigs dry up to sticks! 
But I do hate to cause you sorrow, 
And I’ll quit my foolish joke 
And if you will plant some trees tomorrow, 
I won’t disturb ’em, folks! 
(Repeat refrain 


[Enter LEAVES, BLossoms, Fruit and Ever 
GREENS, representing the various types of trees. 
LEAVES wears a green dress covered entirely with 
leaves. Wreath and chaplet of leaves. BLOSSOMS 
has a pink frock covered with apple blossoms of 
paper. Wreath of same. FRUIT wears a dress 
of chints or cretonne with a fruit patiern. Deco 
rations of artificial cherries or other fruits found 
at milliners’. Carries a basket of fruits. EVER 
GREENS wears a green or brown dress covered 
with evergreens. Bitossoms and Fruit stand 
near SPIRIT OF THE ORCHARD, the other two 
near SPIRIT OF THE FOREST. Let each repre- 
sent the tree as distinctly as possible. 


LEAVES sings (Air, “Land o’ the Leal’’): 


In April beholding the young leaves unfolding 
What could there be fairer our vision to 
please? 
They’re rest for the weary, and cheer for the 
dreary, 
There’s nothing so fair as the leaves on the 
trees. 
Our hearts oft are craving those green branches 
waving, 
We list to soft murmurs of music above; 
The breeze gently stirring, we hear the faint 
whirring, 
The low, rustling sighs of the leaves that we 
love. 
BLossoms sings (Air, ‘‘ Maggie by My Side’’): 
When spring comes dancing gayly, 
Trees are all ablow; 
Pink blooms on the apple, 
Cherries white as snow. 
Trees in the orchard make a gladsome sight; 
3rimming with blossoms pink and 
white 


blossoms 


: pri 
And the 

lairylatr d ii pringtime, 
nd white! 


> 
Blossoms pink a 


FRUIT sings 
to Me’’): 


Air, “‘The Dearest Spot on Earth 


The dearest season of the year 
Is summertime: 
When all the fruits we love so dear 
Are in their prime. 
In the orchard boughs are bending, 
Apples, pears and peaches pending, 
To our hands their joys extending 
In summertime. 
(Repeat first four lines 


EVERGREENS sings (Air, ‘“‘Home Again From 
Foreign Shore’’): 
Evergreen, Evergreen, 
All the year around; 
Sturdy, strong and spicy sweet, 
Evergreen is found. 


Whether tossed by winter’s blast 
Or seared by summer’s flame; 
Happy, cheery Evergreen 
Is ever just the same. 
(Repeat first four lines) 
Aprit’s Lapy: 

Dear trees, of orchard and of forest, too, 
Product of eafth and sunshine, rain and dew, 
To all mankind thou art a boon indeed; 
Freely thou givest much that he may need 
Is there a fairer gift in nature’s power 
Than all thy wealth of leaf and fruit and 

flower? 
Mortals, then wake! And use thy art and 

skill 
To bless the waiting earth with more trees still 
Remember Arbor Day! And each year plant 
A tree that fruit or flowers or shade will grant 

Who will willing be 

Each coming Arbor Day to plant a tree? 


[Apriu’s Lapy looks about ex pectantly as she asks 
the question, and then six or eight (or more 
children comerunning in. They wear gardeners’ 
smocks or overalls and broad-brimmed straw 
hats. Each carries a spade, rake or hoe of small 
Size 
THE CHILDRE? ing (Autr 
Gayly and gladly we plant 

But look ahead i vision see! 

Of all the product that yet may be 
From the tree we plant today. 

We see the ship as she rides the wave, 

Manned by the gallant sailors brave; 

Her mast and keelson and beam and 

We plant in this tree today 

And yet again, as we plant a tree, 

What else do we in the future see? 

A fair and beautiful home, maybe, 

Where happy children play 

We see a church with its portals wide, 

We see the barns on the countryside, 

And mills and bridges along the way, 

From the tree we plant today. 


CURTAIN 
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TTRACTIVE 

basket favor 

and place-card with 

paper-flower-gar- 
land decoration. 


DESIGNED BY 
ROSE FALLON. 
COURTESY OF 
CHARLES THORLEY 





U 


NE of the newest bouquets is a Colo- 

nial one of roses, hyacinths and lilies 
of the valley attached to a Directoire staff, 
with ribbon shower attached. 


TWO-TIER wedding cake like the above 

is decorated with dainty Cupids bear- 

ing on their heads trays of orange blossoms. 

The decorations on the sides are gum- 

paste orange-blossom sprays, which come 
ready to be applied. 


ECORATIONS for the table at the 

right are of white narcissuses with 
asparagus fern. ‘The wedding breakfast 
menu is as follows: 


Strawberry Cup 
Lettuce Cream Soup Wafers Rolls 
Eggs in Aspic Jelly Olives Radishes 
Broiled Chicken Potato Balls 
Asparagus Salad 
Pistachio and Fresh Coconut Ice Cream 
Wedding Cake 
Salted Nuts 


Candies Coffee 


HE wedding day should be the most flowery day of a girl’s life. 

No wedding is complete without roses and other flowers, and 
there must be at least a bit of orange blossom. A pretty decoration 
for the bride’s corner, at a quiet home wedding where the color scheme 
is green and white, is made by arranging a canopy decorated with white 
bells, green and white gauze ribbons, orange blossoms and laurel. This 
canopy should be hung over the kneeling stool. 


DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 


EFT and right of the kneeling stool are wire screens covered with 
laurel, with open hoops at the top. Orange blossoms are scattered 
here and there and are suspended on white ribbons. 














DESIGNED BY IDA C. BAILEY ALLEN 
HE individual wedding-cake boxes are decorated with narcissuses and tied 


with white satin ribbon, and each place-card fashioned of a spray of paper 
narcissus. The first course, strawberry fruit cup, lends a pretty color note. 
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OSE-PETAL 
name-card at- 
tached, with white 
ribbon, to a rose on 
which Cupid sits. 


DESIGNED BY 
ROSE FALLON. 
COURTESY OF 
CHARLES THORLEY 


NOTHER new idea for a loose, 
graceful bouquet in shower effect 

is to have maline streamers adorned 
with white lilacs and lilies of the valley. 


DESIGNED By IDA C. BAILEY ALLEN 


EDDING cake iced heavily in white 

and decorated with crystallized 
orange blossoms and mint leaves. Sur- 
round with sprays of narcissus and fern. 


DESIGNED BY GRACE P. BAKER 


EFORE the bride throws her bouquet 

a friend should take a few of the flow- 

ers, which may be made into a bridal 

flower tray as illustrated. The flowers are 
mounted on the bark of an African tree. 


‘Lae table and buffet service illustrated 
at the bottom of the page are arranged 
for serving where the company is not 
seated. They are decorated with natural 
lilacs and dogwood blossoms. Following is 
the wedding buffet service menu: 
Chicken Bouillon Wafers 
Lobster in Paté Cases 
Jellied Fruit Salad Sandwiches Olives 
Violet, Orange and Pistachio Mousse, or Garden Parfait 
Bride’s Cake Little Jam Cakes 
Mint and Orange Turkish Paste Salted Nuts 
Coffee Raspberry Punch 





ft 














DESIGNED By IDA C. BAILEY ALLEN 


HE Garden Parfait illustrated is a grape-juice mousse, pale 
lavender in color, decorated with candied violets with angel- 
ica stems. Whipped cream and violets surround the base. 


\ 

















DESIGNED BY IDA C. BAILEY ALLEN 


OBSTER patés and the salad, together with the olives, are 
arranged for service on the buffet, while the ice, coffee, 
little cakes, candies and nuts are on the dining table. 





NOTE — Information regarding the novelties presented on this page may be secured if the request is accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. Please address the Editor of New Bridal Ideas, 


THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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DESIGNED BY C. E. SCHERMERHURN DESIGNED BY WAYLAND P. CRAMER 


HE attractive garage above is con- Z 3 Saee as EFINED in every detail is the little 


structed of hollow tile, with an exterior garage above. The planting has been 
finish of smooth white cement plaster. arranged to set off its beauty. 


DESIGNED BY FRANKLIN H, HUTCHINS 


N BUILDING your little 

home, a garage or other out- 
building should be considered 
carefully so that it harmo- 
nizes, in detail and general con- 
struction, with the architecture 
of the house. In the striking 
example above no detail has 
been overlooked. The garage 
and outbuildings are attrac- 
tively grouped together, and the 
planting is so arranged that it 
is really a part of the garden. 
The lattice gateway gives ac- 
cess to the poultry yard. 


ERE the approach to the 

garage is made attractive 
by a border of hardy flowers 
each side of the grass walk. 
The rose-covered pergola af- 
fords a most pleasing vista. 
Below is a concrete garden 
bench, attractive and durable. 


A ps an inexpensive plant- 
ing of old-fashioned flow- 
ers around the rear entrance 
to the little house above gives 
the touch that every garden 
lover admires. Below are a 
simple trellis fence and a shel- 
tered garden seat. 


IRECTLY at the rear of a small house is found this wonderfully 
interesting garden. The entrance opposite the doorway leads to 
the garage and the vegetable garden. 


























DESIGNED By C. E. SCHERMERHORN 


HE garage above, in which servants’ quarters have been provided for, is an GLANCE at the attractive little garage above convinces one of the fact that 
adaptation from a design published in the Home Journat for September, 1911. garden work has not been neglected. Even cement tracks have been laid to 
The pergola adds greatly to the comfort of the servants during leisure hours. provide a greater lawn area in this small garden. 


NOTE-—If you desire help with your garden, you will find our garden pamphlet, “ Planning the Little House Garden,” by W. F. Zwirner, of great value. It contains a number of plans for small gardens as 
well as general data for the amateur gardener. The pamphlet may be had for ten cents. A diagram and a description telling how to make the concrete garden seat may be had for five cents. Address 
your request to the Garden Editor. Small-sketch floor plans of the first garage and of the one in the left-hand lower corner may be had for two cents each. Address this request to the Architectural Editor. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE PALMER TELLING DESIGNED BY WILLIAM PAGET 





FLING broad across the front, this 
bungalow has the appearance of 
being much larger than it really is. 
The outside dimensions are thirty- 
seven by forty feet, so that it would fit 
nicely on a sixty-foot lot. The exterior 
is covered with shingles laid with two 
alternate exposures, which gives a 
more or less individual touch to the 
house. The interior is finished in pine, 
white enameled, and there are oak 
floors in the living room and the dining 
room. Inthe house directly below there 
are five rooms and a bath. Both the 
living room and the dining room are at 
the front and are separated only by 
columns so that they practically make 
one large room. A brick fireplace in 
the living room and a built-in buffet in 
the dining room are interesting features 
noted in the interior. 


BOVE is a most attractive shingled 
bungalow, the exterior of which is 
stained pearl gray with white trim. In 
the living room is a fireplace faced with 
lovely soft-green tile, with built-in 
bookcases on each side. The side walls 
are tan and the woodwork is stained 
brown. The dining room has the same 
finish, but the rest of the house is fin- 
ished in white enamel. Just off the 
kitchen is a breakfast alcove, and, in 
addition to the two bedrooms, there is 
a sleeping porch with a communicating 
dressing room. The cobblestone porch 
columns give an interesting touch to 
the rustic bungalow below. There.are 
five rooms, a bath and a sleeping porch 
inside, and a large closet off the din- 
ing room is an unusual feature in a 
house of this size. The pergola treat- 
ment over the drive is a good note. 














DESIGNED BY CYRIL BENNETT 








HE princi- 

pal charm of 
this five-room 
bungalow, apart 
from the attrac- 
tive pergola 
porch, is the 
exterior color 
scheme. The 
walls are stained 
a warm gray, the 
trim painted 
white and the 
window frames 
an apple green. 






























































CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE PALMER TELLING DESIGNED BY LOUIS DU P. MILLAR 


ELOW is a delightful little home 
calculated to contribute to con- 
venient living. For example, a good 
coat closet adjoins the living room 
and a china closet opening from 
the dining room is another fea- 
ture. Considering the com- 
paratively small additional 
expenditure involved the pro- 
vision of a lavatory distinct 
from the general bathroom is 
also commendable. The exterior 
development is based upon a 
blending of English cottage and 
Colonial precedents, showing a 
happy combination of white stucco 
over hollow tile, white-jointed gray 
stonework, moss-green-stained 
shingles and ivory-white woodwork. 


N THE right is a cozy two-story 

cottage for the bride. The feature 
of the interior is the large living room 
of full two-story height. Such a 
room is always full of decora- 
tive possibilities. Each room, 
with the exception of the bath- 
room and the small sewing 
room, has two or more ex- 
posures—thus assuring an 
abundance of light and a free 
circulation of air. The unusual 
bungalow below is marked by a 
plan as excellent in general ar- 
rangement as the external devel- 
opment isin design. Another good 
feature is the lavish equipment of 
closet space—one point which is often 
neglected in bungalows and small houses. 














DESIGNED By LLOYD TITUS 





Sonat Mn at. 

















DESIGNED BY EDWARD HAZLEHURST DESIGNED BY SAMUEL T. ATHERHOLT 


NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows or houses, and tell you the approximate costs, if a two-cent stamp is sent for each plan requested. Address Carey 
Edmunds, Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How to Finance the Building of a Little 
Home,” or “* What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr., or “Your Fireplace and How to Build It,” by Joseph N. Hettel, but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 
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INCE girls will be girls and demand pretty fixings, 

designers keep busy originating becoming little 
things for them to use and to wear—a few of their 
latest productions being shown in these illustrations. 
Some of them may be made at home, while others are 
obtainable in the shops, ready to wear or to tuck in a 
grip at the last minute. Any of the novelties would be 
especially lovely for a bride. 
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NOTE—May we help you in making these novelties successfully at home? We shall be glad to do so by sending you complete descriptions of them, including the crocheted cap, the rose crocheted 
yoke and the pointed tatting set for a nightdress, for four cents in stamps and a stamped, addressed envelope. THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Plans an Interesting Sunday-School Service 


ITH the modern equipment found in 
\ ] \ / the new ‘‘Sunday-school Temples” that 
have been springing up all over the 
country since the great ‘‘Sunday School for 
Everybody Movement” has been under way, 
augmented by the ‘Organized Class Move- 
ment,’ a pictorial and musical presentation of 
the Easter story can be easily arranged to hold 
the interest of allages. Enlist the whole school 
in its presentation. Select those who have elo- 
cutionary talent to read or to recite. Arrange 
musical selections so that they may be presented 
by different grades of the school, from the be- 
ginners to organized adult classes, with special 
solos or choruses by the individual or choir. 

Let the entire program be planned as a set- 
ting for the presentation of appropriate stere- 
opticon pictures, either historic or legendary, of 
the Easter story. Bright carols, responsive read- 
ings, poems and other material will be found in 
the many Sunday-school leaflets specially pub- 
lished for use at Easter. 

There are a number of pictures which have 
a traditional relation to Easter, such as that 
of the ‘‘ White Lilies.””’ In ancient days these 
were common garden flowers. They grew every- 
where and were taken as the symbol of heavenly 
purity. There is a legend that tells how the 
friends of Jesus came early in the morning to 
visit the tomb, and found the ground, which had 
been barren the night before, covered with white 
lilies. The legend says the Heavenly Father had 
sent the Angel Gabriel to plant them, 
and from that day to this they have been 
called ‘‘ Easter lilies,’ the symbol of bud- 
ding life. 

The lilies say: ‘‘ Behold how we 
Preach, without words, of purity.” 


The anemone is another flower of the 
Holy Land, and, though red in color, is 
also called a “‘lily.”” It is supposed, on 
account of its brilliancy, to be the flower 
to which our Lord referred when He said 
that ‘‘even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” 

The association of Jesus with flowers 
is suggested in the picture of ‘‘ Jesus and 
Saint John.’’ You remember, one of His 
little playmates was His cousin ‘‘ John 
the Baptist.”” The artist shows the two 
children getting a jug of water, and all 
about their feet are lovely flowers. 


JERHAPS some of you love to gather 
columbines in the spring. If you have 
looked at them closely you will see that 
they appear much like a group of tiny 
pigeons, their heads bent over 2 dish. It 
is said that on account of this resem- 
blance they were given the name of 
columbine as ‘‘columba” is Latin for 
dove. This brings us to the story of Saint 
Mark’s in Venice, where, at Easter, it is 
the custom to give the pigeons who lodge 
in its towers a special feast. 

One Palm Sunday, centuries ago, the 
great doge, or chief magistrate, came with 
all his dignitaries to visit San Marco. A flare 
of silver trumpets announced his coming and the 
magnificence of the procession greatly impressed 
the people, who gathered in crowds to see it. The 
doge wanted to show his bounty to his subjects, 
so he had a number of pigeons, each with a piece 
of paper tied to its leg, released above the por- 
tico of the church. Of course the pigeons were 
hampered by the paper and were easily caught, 
and the people who were lucky enough to catch 
them took them home and fatted them up for 
their Easter dinners. 

A few of the birds sought refuge up in the 
dome of the church, and because they found 
safety above the very tomb of Saint Mark (for 
this is where Saint Mark is supposed to be 
buried) the people, who were superstitious, 
thought the good saint had given the birds pro- 
tection and had signified his wish that the pig- 
eons should be sacred ever after. From that 
time to the present day they have been safe 
from the hand of man, and that is why they 
have a special feast on Easter Sunday. 


How fair is the rose! 
What a beautiful flower! 


The rdse of Sharon grows on the beautiful 
plain of Sharon in Samaria. The slide shows a 
man in the act of gathering it. It is not at all 
like our rose, but it resembles the narcissus. As 
the rose is the emblem of love and purity the 
mother of our Lord is often likened to this love- 
liest of flowers. 


PICTURE of the Mount of Olives may be 

used to illustrate the sweet legend of the 
forget-me-not. The story goes that when Christ 
walked, in the early gray of the morning, to 
the Garden of Gethsemane, He looked at the 
heavens and they flashed into sudden splendor, 
the birds burst into song, the flowers lifted 
their bright faces and smiled at Him. He picked 
a spray of valley lilies and pressed it to His lips. 
As He passed on to the gate His eyes rested on 
a tiny blue flower. He stooped and asked: 
““By what name art thou known, little flower!”’ 
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And the flower replied: “Master, I have no 
name; I was forgotten.” 

Then very gently the dear Lord whispered: 
“Forget-me-not, Forget-me-not.” 

But the lily bells heard the whisper and they 
rang it out to the morning wind, and the wind 
carried the name to all the flowers in the land. 
Or, as these poetic lines give the story: 

When to the flowers so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, 

Back came a little blue-eyed one— 
And timidly it came; 

And, standing at its Father’s feet, 
And gazing in His face, 

It said in low and trembling tones 
And with a modest grace: 

**Dear God, the name thou gavest me, 
Alas! I have forgot.” 

The Father kindly looked Him down, 
And said: ‘‘ Forget-me-not.” 


UT scenes from the life of Jesus, from paint- 

ings by Henri Hofmann, will inspire that 
sense of holiness which we know must have been 
felt in the presence of our Lord when on earth, 
and the gentle spirit in these pictures gives 
them a peculiar charm. There are many beau- 
tiful slides from the works of such masters as 
Murillo, Vandyke, Leonardo da Vinci, Mun- 
kacsy, Plockhorst, and others, which could be 
introduced, but those here suggested, painted 
by Hofmann, have been chosen because they 
bear a continuous relation to each other both 
in subject and style of treatment. 





Presented as a religious service rather than as 
an entertainment the scenes will be most effec- 
tive. The continuous playing on the church 
organ of selections that are based on the scenes 
portrayed will unconsciously heighten their 
effect upon the observer who is also a listener. 


CRIPTURE readings, to the softest accom- 

paniment, should precede the exposition of 
each picture, while solos and choruses may be 
rendered as they are shown. Music from 
Handel’s “ Messiah,” Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” 
or Stainer’s ‘‘Crucifixion,’’ could all be used, 
though well-known hymns like ‘“‘The day of 
Resurrection, earth, tell it out abroad,’ in 
which the congregation could join, would be 
equally appropriate. The following pictures are 
suggested: 

“Come Unto Me.” Here is seen the Master, 
with hand outstretched, inviting the weary and 
heavy laden to find rest. Reverent attention 
can be secured during the reading of the twenty- 
eighth, twenty-ninth and thirtieth verses of the 
eleventh chapter of Matthew by playing the air 
““He Shall Feed His Flock,” from the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah,”’ followed by the soprano solo, ‘‘Come 
Unto Him,” from the same oratorio. 

‘*The Childhood of Jesus.” This could be in- 
troduced by the playing of the pastoral sym- 
phony from the ‘ Messiah,” followed by the 
solo ‘‘Breathe Your Soft Prayer to Christ the 
Child,” by C. B. Hawley. Reading, Luke ii: 40. 

‘“‘With the Doctors in the Temple” depicts 
the Lord as a beautiful boy of twelve talking 
with the Jewish teachers about ‘‘His Father’s 
business.” 

“In My Father’s House,” by W. F. Sudds, 
could be appropriately sung, preceded by the 
reading of Luke ii: 41-52. 

““With the Woman of Samaria’’ shows Jesus 
at Jacob’s well telling a woman of that country 
‘*all things whatsoever she did.”’ Reading, John 
iv: 3-15. 

“Blessing the Children” portrays the Savior 
in His divine gentleness and is one of the most 
beautiful of all the pictures. A chorus of 
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children could appropriately sing the well- 
known hymn beginning: 
I think when I read that sweet story of old, 


When Jesus was here among men, 
How He called little children as lambs to His 


old 
I should like to have been with them then. 


“The Raising of Jairus’ Daughter” may fol- 
low, ‘‘ But When Jesus Had Put Them All Out,” 
from Stainer’s ‘‘ Daughter of Jairus,’’ being sung. 

“Cleansing the Temple.”’ This picture shows 
the Lord in the act of driving from His house 
the profaners of His holy temple, and it should 
be accompanied by more vigorous music. ‘‘ An- 
dante,’”’ opus 26, by Beethoven, is appropriate. 
Reading, Matthew xxi: 12-14. 

‘Sin no More.”’ That the Lord is all loving- 
kindness, even to sinners, is shown in the pic- 
ture of the erring woman. John viii: 7-11, 
should be read, after which ‘“‘O Lord, Correct 
Me,” by Handel, may be sung. 

“Anointing the Lord’s Feet.” This may fol- 
low without interruption during the singing of 
“O Lord, Correct Me,” Mark xiv: 3-9, being 
read at the conclusion of the song. 

“Mary and Martha.”’ A quiet home scene is 
here depicted. Luke x: 38-42, should be read 
as an introduction, the gospel hymn, ‘‘ Take Time 
to be Holy,” being applicable to the Marthas of 
today who are ‘‘cumbered about much serving.” 

““The Holy Supper.” This shows the Lord 
in the act of partaking of His last meal with 

His disciples. Matthew xxvi: 19-32, 
should be read, after which the singing of 
‘*He Was Despised,” from the ‘‘ Messiah,” 
would be appropriate. The accompani- 
ment may be continued as the next pic- 
ture is shown. 


“7-ETHSEMANE,”’ This shows the 
disciples heavy with sleep, their 
Lord alittle distance from them in the act 
of prayer. The hymn, “‘’Tis midnight; in 
the garden now, The suff’ring Savior 
prays alone,’’ could be sung after the 
reading of Matthew xxvi: 36-46. 

‘Before Pilate.’’ Here we see the Lord 
in purple robe and crown of thorns, a 
guiltless prisoner. John xix: 1-6, 14-16, 
should be read, followed by the contralto 
solo, ‘‘O Sacred Head,” by Grenzel, or, 
“What Will You Do With Jesus?” 

“On the Way to Golgotha.”’ This pic- 
ture may be exposed while ‘‘O Sacred 
Head”’ is still being sung, the reading of 
Luke xxiii: 27, 28, following. 

‘‘The Cross.”’ The reading of verses 25 
to 30 inclusive of John xix should precede 
this picture, and the song, “‘At the Foot 
of the Cross,’”’ by Rodney, would make an 
effective musical number during its ex- 
position. 

“The Burial.” This picture may be 
introduced as Beethoven’s ‘Funeral 
March” is being played. At the appropri- 
ate place in the reading of Luke xxiii: 
50-56, which touches on the friendship 
of Joseph, the scene is changed to: 

**At the Sepulchre.”’ There is a hopefulness 
in this picture, appearing on this page, which 
all are bound to feel. ‘‘In the Quiet Tomb,” by 
Beethoven, may be played. 

“‘The Resurrection.”’ Joy returns with ‘“‘the 
brightness of His rising.”” After the reading of 
John xx: 11-17, the celebrated air, ‘““I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth,” from the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah,”’ could be rendered, or the stirring Easter 
hymn, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is Risen Today,’” sung by 
the entire congregation. 


HE service may close at this point, though 
other pictures may be added to complete the 
history of our Lord’s life upon earth if desired. 
‘“At Emmaus.”’ Here are seen the disciples as 
their “hearts burned within them as He talked 
with them by the way.” The reading for this will 
be found in Luke xxiv: 13-29, after which a 
selected trio may sing, “‘Sweeter as the Years 
Go By.” 

*Ascension.”” Luke xxiv: 50-51, explains 
this picture, which should be shown to the 
vocal accompaniment of the celebrated Halle- 
lujah Chorus from the ‘‘ Messiah,”’ the congrega- 
tion rising as is the custom during the rendition 
of this wonderful composition. It is said that 
Handel received his inspiration for this mas- 
terpiece from heaven itself. Of a deeply reli- 
gious temperament, his pious wish was to pass 
away on Good Friday so that he might meet his 
‘‘sweet Lord and Savior on Easter Day.” 

“Where Two or Three.”? This picture im- 
presses the thought of the Lord’s daily presence 
in our lives and may be thrown on the screen 
without comment. A silent prayer and a bene- 
diction may close the service. 

The music suggested is of the highest order 
and intended mainly for adult performance; 
there is, however, a large choice of selections to 
be found in hymns that can be sung by the 
scholars of the Sunday school. Among these are 
‘Busy for Jesus,” ‘When He Cometh to Make 
Up His Jewels,” “The Crown of Thorns,”’ 
“‘Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain,’’ “‘ Golden 
Harps are Sounding,” and many others. 





NOTE — Information regarding the pictures mentioned, either as prints or as slides, with prices and names and addresses where they may be obtained, 
will be furnished upon request. Kindly send an addressed, stamped envelope and address The Minister’s Social Helper, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 

















Crisco Makes Pies 
Appetizing and 
W holesome 


There is a deliciousness about 
Crisco made pies which is dif- 
ferent. They are a delight to 
the eye and a pleasure to the 
taste. The crusts, both upper 
and lower, are light, flaky, 
tender and crisp. But it is their 
wholesomeness that is particular- 
ly distinctive. 


RISCO 


for Frying - For Shortenin 
r "lor Cake Making. 


In any pie one-third of the 
crust by weight is shortening. 
This shortening is unchanged 
in the baking. It remains in 
its original raw state, just as 
when mixed with the flour 
and water. Therefore to pro- 
duce a pure wholesome crust 
a shortening must be pure and 
wholesome itself. Crisco 
being strictly vegetable, odor- 
less, tasteless and scrupulously 
clean makes pies and cobblers 
that are as superior to the av- 
erage pastry as Crisco is supe- 
rior to the average shortening. 


Fig and Apple Cobbler 


A rich, tasty dessert very 
easily prepared 
Nearly fill Criscoed baking dish 
with equal amounts of sliced apples 
and chopped figs, arranging them 
in layers; add 1 cup water, strained 
juice 1 lemon and cover with Crisco 
biscuit dough about one inch thick. 
Place on range, cover tightly with 
a pan and simmer thirty minutes. 
Lift cover carefully, make an open- 
ing in middle of crust, and pour in 
another )4 cup water, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls Crisco, and one cup scraped 
maple sugar. Sprinkle a little maple 
sugar over top before serving it. 


Directions for making delicious 
Crisco pastry and 614 other recipes 
are found in ‘‘A Calendar of Din- 
ners’’ with 365 dinner menus, care- 
fully selected by Marion Harris 
Neil, the noted cooking expert. 
This handsome, cloth-bound, gilt- 
stamped book also gives the illus- 
trated Story of Crisco. Write De- 
partment D-4, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, en- 
closing five two-cent stamps. A 
paper-bound edition without ‘‘A 
Calendar of Dinners’’ but with 250 
recipes is free. 
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Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Package 508. Lawn Dress, Made U 
Size 4, 85c., wn "Size 6 and 8, $1.00 


VERY little girl would 
like this pretty dress. 
You can procure it and 
other charming articles in 


REG.US. PAT.OFF. 


SO 


Embroidery 
Package Outfits 


The dress is cut to perfectly fitting sizes 
and sewn with utmost care. The simple 
instructions and chart of stitches contained 
in this as in every other Royal Society 
Package enable even the inexperienced 
needleworker to produce a finished gar- 
ment so dainty and attractive that its equal, 
if purchased embroidered, would cost many 
times as much. 


There is no more satisfactory or economi- 
cal means of possessing beautiful articles 
of wearing apparel and home decoration 
than is offered in these quality packages. 
The assortment includes Combinations, 
Nightgowns, Corset Covers, Dressing 
Sacques, Boudoir Caps, Blouses, Tea 
Aprons, Baby Dresses and household 
articles. 25c to $1.25 (except in Canada 
and foreign countries). 


Each package contains stamped materi- 
als, either made up or ready for making, 
sufficient Royal Society Floss to complete 
the embroidery, and full directions for 
finishing. 

Illustrated Circular on Request 


© 











Photo Illustration of Royal Society Package 


The Royal Society Line of 
Quality Threads and Flosses 


includes a size and twist that is perfectly 
adapted to its particular use. Cordichet, 
the perfect cotton for crochet, lace mak- 
ing, tatting and macramé. White and écru, 
all sizes; boil proof colors in sizes 3, 10, 
30, 50, 70. Rope and India in pure 
white and fast colors. Strand Floss 
(can be split) in pure white and fast colors. 
Flosselle Special in long skeins, pure 
white. Celesta Twist, the washable 
artificial silk in pure white and fast colors. 
Crochet Cottons, etc. 

Be sure to get the size and twist best 

ada) for your work. This is essential. 


Ask Your Dealer—He has in stock or can 
procure for you the exact article you wish. Royal 
Society Crochet Book No. 7, 10c. Royal Society 
Album of Cross Stitch and Embroidery, 25c. 


H. E.VERRAN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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Mendelssohn’s Beautiful 
“Spring Song” 


As Played by Josef Hofmann 


Fingered, edited and annotated by Mr. Hofmann, who, besides being one of the world’s greatest masters of the piano, is unsurpassed in 
his interpretation of this exquisite composition. 
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even but not unyielding, in order to admit of a certain 

freedom ‘in the expression of the melody. The melody, 
which moves uninterruptedly throughout the entire piece, 
should be played clearly and a little louder than the accom- 
paniment, which should always be of a delicate tenderness. 

In spite of this light touch the accompaniment must have 
distinctness and must always be of the tonal texture of a harp 
or a zither. The dynamic shadings. should be confined almost 
entirely to the melody; the accompaniment should not par- 
ticipate in them as, for instance, in the first measure, where the 
melody rises with a slight crescendo to the upper A. Note also 
the crescendo in the sixth measure, which ends in p—an anti- 
climax preserving the lyrical mood of the composition. 

A—Here the melody may gain in volume of tone, while two 
measures later there may be the effect of an echo. With the end 
of the measure following this echo effect, however, the melody 
must quite suddenly become more resolute. 

B—Here begins, in the right hand, a very expressive forma- 
tion which is thoroughly melodious and admits of some rhyth- 
mical freedom. The summit or climax of this phrase lies in the 


“Te tempo of this composition (about J=60-72) should be 
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middle of the following measure and the playing should be 
graduated accordingly. 

C—The return of the principal subject occurs here. It will 
be well to treat this whole section with still greater tenderness 
than at its first appearance, and also with more pedal. Compare 
the pedal markings of the eight measures following C with those 
of the first fifteen measures of the composition. The eighth 
measure after C begins another gradation, rising evenly and with 
more animation toward its summit in the following measure, 
and sinking back with a rapid diminuendo into in the next 
measure. 

D—In this measure and in the three measures following it 
there should be a steady decline in force andinenergy. The last 
four measures of the composition should be played as lightly 
and as gracefully as possible. 

The pedaling is very important in this composition. It should 
be observed that as a rule the pedal is to be pressed down after 
the note to be prolonged has been struck. The soft pedal is not 
marked, because it should serve as a means of coloring rather 
than of weakening the tone. It should be used to change the 
quality of the tone rather than the quantity. 





NotEe—This composition is one of a series edited, fingered and revised by Leopold Godowsky, Josef Hofmann and other masters 








of the piano. It will be seen that this composition is completely marked at each step for fingering, phrasing, pedaling and all other 
details of performance, so there is visualized to the student a complete method of the correct rendition of this particular composition. 
It is part of a comprehensive course of music instruction now being prepared and published for music teachers and students by the Art 
Publication Society under the editorship-in-chief of Mr. Godowsky, who is the foremost living authority on piano technic and interpretation. 












| Babies PENS \ 
| of Three Generations 


have been raised 
to healthy childhood 


cut Tacrelen 

AGLE 
CONDENSED 
MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 













The Second 


Generation } 


HE FOOD that thousands of ff 
mothers of today—of a generation i 
ago—and of our grandmother’s day— [7 
found pure and safe for their babies 
is likely to prove pureand safe for your F#} 
m baby. Its cleanliness, uniformity and 
high quality commended Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk to the Ff 
fg Superior Jury of the Panama-Pacific [ 
iit International Exposition fortheGrand 
i, Prize, the highest possible award. 
i) 6. Keep a supply of “‘ Eagle Brand”’ in 
the house and try it in place of fresh 
milk when you are making cakes, 
pies, puddings, ice-cream, muffins, 
tea biscuits. Ht gives a wonderful f 
flavor to coffee, -tea and chocolate. 
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Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
“* Leaders of Quality ’’ Est. 1857 ; 
108 Hudson St., New York (ie HJ. 


Please send me the booklets checked: 
___“*Baby’s Welfare,”’ which tells me 
how to keep my baby well. 
—___(“Baby’s Biography,” to record 
the events of his babyhood. 
—_—“ Borden’s Recipes,” | 
which tell how to im- 
prove my cooking. 





Name i lean 


Address 
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FASHION DECREES 
BLACK TAFFETAS 


The premier Stylists of Panis 
and New York have decreed 
that Black Taffetas are to be 
high in vogue during 1916. 
We believe that Moneybak is 
the finest and longest-wearing 
Taffeta in the world. 


Buy Moneybak Silk at any Dry 
Goods Store. If, within two sea- 
sons, the silk should prove faulty in 
any way (barring mistreatment), we 
will refund the purchase price to you 
on demand. A written guarantee 
is delivered to you with every pur- 
chase of Moneybak Silk by the re- 


tailer of whom you buy. 


MONEYBAK 
TAFFETA 


$2.00 the Yard 


is a favorite member of the 
Moneybak family of Silks for every 
use. It is lustrous, firm-woven and 
full-bodied, with a heft and “hand” 
that make it resilient in cutting and 
stitching and quick to rebound from 
crease and crumple in pressing and 
weanng. Read under the illustra- 
tion what Myrta, the fashion artist, 
says about it. 


Do not take unknown, un-guar- 
anteed Silks, when, for the same 
price, you can get Moneybak with 
a national reputation for years and 
a wnitten guarantee for two Sea- 
sons wear. 


Moneybak is woven on the detachable 
selvage, so that you cannot be deceived. 
If you don’t know the Moneybak Store in 
your town, write to us for its name, as well 
as for Free Samples. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
TEXTILE COMPANY 
25 Madison Ave., New York 
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Told by Georgene Faulkner, the 


The Boy With Five Stones 


aalONG, long ago there lived in 

=\S| Bethlehem- Judah a young shep- 

herd boy named David. David 

was the son of Jesse, and Jesse 

had eight sons and the three eld- 

; est were serving King Saul in 

Z ry |the army. Now at that time a 

== heathen army of Philistines had 

snatched against the Israelites. And the camp 

of the Philistines was on the mountain on one 

side, and the camp of Israel was on the moun- 

tain on the other side, and there was a valley 
between them. 

Every morning and evening for forty days a 
great giant, named Goliath, of Gath, who was 
a champion of the Philistines came down into 
this valley and shouted out: ‘‘Why is your 
army drawn up to fight us? Are you not serv- 
ants of Saul, and am I nota Philistine! Choose 
one man to come out and fight with me, and if 
he can slay me, then we will be your servants; 
but if I kill him, then you must be our servants. 
I defy your army! Give me a man that we may 
fight together.” 

Far away on the hills near Bethlehem, where 
David was watching his father’s sheep, they 
knew nothing about the army, and Jesse was so 
anxious to hear from his eldest sons that, one 
day, he called David to him and said: ‘‘Take 
these ten loaves and this parched corn to your 
brothers, and carry these ten cheeses to their 
captain and find out how they fare.’’ So David 
left his sheep with a servant and went as his 
father commanded. 

When David reached the army he greeted his 
brothers and he left his presents with the keeper 
of the baggage, for he saw that the army was 
drawn up ready for battle. Suddenly David saw 
the great giant and heard him mock the army, 
and as David watched the soldiers run in fear he 
questioned the men about Goliath. 

And they told him that if any man would kill 
Goliath, the king would give him great riches, 
and would give him his daughter in marriage, 
and would make his father’s house free in Israel. 


TOW David’s eldest brother, Eliab, over- 
heard David talking to the men and he was 
angry at David and reproved him for leaving 
his sheep and for coming down to see the battle. 
And David answered, ‘‘What wrong have I 
done?”’ and, turning away from his brother, he 
asked more questions about Goliath. When the 
men told King Saul that David had said that 
he was not afraid to go out and fight with Goliath, 
the king sent for him. But Saul was disap- 
pointed when he saw the young shepherd boy, 
and he said: “‘Thou art not able to go out and 
fight this Philistine, for thou art but a youth and 
he has been a man of war from his youth.” 

Then David said: ‘‘One time, while I was 
watching my father’s sheep, there came a lion 
and a bear and took a young lamb from the 
flock, and I went out and took the lion by the 
beard and killed him and set the lamb free. Thy 
servant slew both the lion and the bear, and this 
Philistine shall be as one of them, for he has 
defied the armies of the living God; and the 
Lord who saved me from the lion and the bear 
will deliver me from this Philistine.” 

Then Saul said, ‘‘Go, and the Lord be with 
thee!’’ and he had David dressed in his coat of 
mail, his helmet and his sword. 

Now David never had worn armor and it felt 
very heavy and clumsy upon him, so he took it 
off and said to Saul: ‘‘I cannot go with these 
for I have never proved them.” 

Then David went down to the brook and 
chose five smooth stones and put them in his 
shepherd’s bag, and his sling was in his hand; 
and he took his shepherd’s staff and he went out 
to meet Goliath. These were the simple tools of 
the shepherd boy, and David knew how to use 
them, and he was not afraid of the giant for he 
knew that God was with him. 

Goliath thought that a mighty warrior would 
be chosen to fight with him, and when he saw a 
ruddy young shepherd boy march out to meet 
him he was so angry that he shouted with a loud 
voice: “‘AmIadog that thou comest to me with 
staves?” 

And David looked at the great giant all 
clothed in his heavy coat of mail, with his brass 
helmet upon his head and his long spear, with a 
staff like a weaver’s beam, and 
his sword hung at his side, while 


Then Goliath came toward David, and David 
ran to meet the giant, and, putting his hand into 
his shepherd’s bag, he took a stone and slung it, 
and it struck Goliath in the forehead with such 
force that he fell upon his face to the earth. 

And David ran and stood over Goliath, and, 
drawing the giant’s sword, he killed Goliath, 
cut off his head and held it up high, so that all 
men might see. 

When the Philistines saw that their champion 
was dead they fled, and the Israelites, giving a 
loud shout of victory, followed after them and 
killed many of their number. After they re- 
turned from pursuing the Philistines they went 
into their tents and took all their treasures. 

And David took the head of Goliath to Jeru- 
salem, but his armor he put in his tent. Then 
all the people hailed David, the shepherd boy, 
as their deliverer, for God had given him the 
power to overcome the great giant, Goliath, of 
Gath. 


How the Fox Fooled the Bear 


aaiNCE upon a time Bruin, the 

bear, and Reynard, the fox, 

|| agreed to be friends and part- 

“| ners. Sotheycleared up a field in 

| the woods and then they made 

| ready the ground to plant their 

seed. Now Bruin did al! the hard 

=| work, for he was much larger 

and stronger than Reynard, but Reynard chose 

the seed that should be planted. So, when their 

farm was ready, Reynard said: ‘‘Let us sow.a 

crop of rye; and we must shere the crop so that 

all will be fair. If you like I will take the top, 

and you, who have been digging in the earth, 
may take all that grows underground.’’ 

“Yes, I will take the root,” growled Bruin; 
‘and you may have the top.” 

So, when the rye was ripe and the crop was 
cut and threshed, Reynard got all the good 
grain, but Bruin had nothing but roots and 
rubbish. 

“*Gurr-rr—Gurr-rr-rr-rrr,’””’, growled Bruin. 
‘*That is not fair. I did more than my share of 
the work and I do not like these roots for my 
harvest.” 

‘But that was our agreement,” answered 
Reynard. ‘This year I have the grain, but next 
season it will be your turn. I tell you what we 
can do next year: You shall have the top and I 
will take the roots.” 

The next year, when the springtime came and 
they started to sow the seed, Reynard said to 
Bruin: 

“Don’t you think that it would be wise to sow 
a crop of turnips? re 

““Oh, yes, yes!” answered the greedy Bruin. 
““Turnips are much better food than rye!” 

But when the harvest time came Reynard got 
the roots, or all the nice turnips, while Bruin got 
only the tops. 

“*Gur-urr-urr-rr!”” growled Bruin. “You 
never play fair, Reynard, and you have fooled 
me twice, so this puts an end to our partner- 
ship.”’ 


NE time, when Bruin was sleeping in the 

woods, Reynard came along and saw him. 
‘Now I will play another trick upon the bear,” 
he said. So he caught three field mice and put 
them on a stump under Bruin’s nose, and he 
called: ‘‘Bo! Bruin! Wake up, the hunter is 
behind the stump!” 

Bruin awoke with a start, and when he saw 
the mice he started to crush them with his paw, 
for he thought that they had called him. But 
just then he saw Reynard’s tail among the 
bushes, so away he ran after the fox. 

At last Bruin caught hold of his hind foot just 
as Reynard was crawling into a hole under a 
pine root. Reynard knew that Bruin would 
punish him for all his tricks; but still he had 
his wits, and called out: ‘‘Slip the pine root and 
catch Reynard’s foot!”’ 

And so that stupid bear let go of Reynard’s 
foot and took hold of the pine root instead. 
Then the sly Reynard crawled down into the 
earth and called: ‘‘I fooled you that time, too, 
didn’t I, Bruin?”’ 

‘Out of sight is not out of mind,”’ 
Bruin, as he went away. 

And they do say that the bear and the fox 
have never been friends since that day. 
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Bedtime Stories 
“Story Lady” 


The Easter Lily 


sw a)JHE lily bulb lay on the floor, 
| under the shelf, in the green- 
house. She was hard and brown 
| and ugly, and as she lay there 
on the brown floor, with many 
<4| other brown bulbs, she was very 
i unhappy. **T am brown, the 
#8! shelf is brown, the floor is 
brown—I am sure the whole world is brow a 
said the lily bulb to herself. 

But one day she found out her mistake, for 
she was moved up on the shelf and there she lay 
in the warm sunshine, with bright flowers stand- 
ing all about her. Her nearest neighbor was a 
tall rose plant, and as the lily bulb watched the 
bright red roses unfold she said: ‘‘ How I wish 
I could grow to be like that and wear red and 
make everyone glad with my sweet perfume!” 

When the rose plant was sold the florist saw 
the lily bulb, and he said to his helper: ‘‘This 
lily bulb was hidden by the rose leaves and for- 
gotten. Bring a flowerpot and plant it, so that 
it may bloom for Easter.” 

Then the lily bulb felt herself put into the 
soft ground, and brown earth was placed over 
her. ‘‘ All the world is brown again,’”’ murmured 
the lily bulb; “‘but I amso sleepy I think I shall 
take a nap.” 

She slept for a long, long time, and then she 
began to stir in her brown bed. She sent tiny 
rootlets down into the ground, and then she 
began to push her way above the earth and she 
sent up a tiny green shoot. A new hope stirred 
in her heart, for she could see the warm sun- 
shine and the flowers once more. The florist 
came each day and gave her a drink of water, 
and when her stalk began to grow tall he helped 
her to grow straight by tying her to -a strong 
stick for a support. 

So day by day the lily plant grew taller and 
taller and she sent out long, narrow leaves. 
“These do not look like the rose leaves,’”’ she 
said, “‘but maybe, if I am patient, when my 
buds and blossoms grow they will be red. I 
must work hard if I am to be of any service to 
others, for they all take such good care of me 
that [ want to make them happy.” 

One day the lily plant found that she had a 
bud. It was a long, green bud, and at first the 
lily was disappointed. ‘‘This is not like the 
round, red rosebud at all, and my leaves are not 
like the rose leaves; perhaps after all I shall 
not be like the rose but I shall be green, all 
green, just as I was all brown when they put me 
into the earth so long ago. Well, whatever I am 
to be, I hope that I may give some sweet per- 
fume and be of service.” 














y LAST the sunbeams seemed to knock at the 
door of the large green bud, and the lily 
opened wide her green petals to let the sunbeams 
in, when, oh, wonder of wonders! her flower 
petals opened wide and she held up a white cup- 
shaped flower like a beautiful bell, and the center 
was as golden as the sunbeams. 

The lily plant opened another and another 
bud, and one day she felt herself carefully lifted 
from her brown shelf in the greenhouse, and, 
after a long journey, found herself in a great 
church, It was dark when she was placed there, 
almost as dark as it had been underground, but 
the lily had learned her lesson in patience and 
now she felt sure that she was at last to be of 
some use to the world. 

When the morning sunlight streamed through 
the stained-glass windows it rested softly upon 
all the flowers it had helped. There were the red 
roses, gold and crimson tulips, daffodils and 
daisies, but standing close to the altar was the 
beautiful lily plant, while about her stood many 
other Easter lilies in their green dresses, holding 
up their pure white cups and sending forth their 
sweet fragrance to all in the church. And these 
flowers in their awakened glory seemed to tell 
the same story which was sung in the Easter 
anthem: ‘‘ Christ is risen! Christ is risen!’’ 

After the service was ended the lily plant was 
taken toa hospital ward and there it stood look- 
ing down upon the little faces of the crippled 
children. ‘‘Oh, see our lovely lily!” shouted a 
small voice, and the lily heard the clapping of 
the little hands. ‘‘It stands so straight and tall! 
Maybe we can stand like that some day”; and 
another child said: ‘‘It makes me feel straighter 

and stronger just to watch it, and 





his shield bearer went before him. 
And David answered him: ‘‘Thou 
comest to me with a sword, a spear 
and a shield, but I come to thee in 
the name of the Lord of Hosts, and 
He will deliver thee into my hand; 
for this battle is the Lord’s and 
He does not save with the sword, 
or spear, or shield.” 





OTE—Miss Faulkner will be glad to send to parents 
and teachers, upon request, lists of books for children 
and guides to their reading. Kindly inclose addressed, 
stamped envelopes with your requests. 
Faulkner, in care of THe LAprEs’ Home JourNAL, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Address Miss 


just smell how sweet! oh, how 
sweet!”’ 

The Easter lily looked down at 
the eager little faces and then it 
said softly: ‘‘I little knew, when 
I was an ugly brown bulb asleep 
in the darkness, that one day I 
was to awaken and become a lily 
and have the joy of bringing such 
happiness to others.” 
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DESIGNED BY CYRIL BENNETT 


KX THERE have been so many 
requests from our readers for 
designs for Colonial bungalows we 
collected the designs shown on this 
page to meet the special demand. 
They present a new development of 
the popular bungalow type of house 
and yet embody certain features of 
Colonial character. Most pleasing 
indeed is the exterior of the home 
above. One of its most interesting 
features is the treatment of the 
porch columns, at once decorative 
and utilitarian, as they serve as sup- 
ports for growing vines. The floor 
plan shows eight rooms, bath and a 
screen porch. There is a small cel- 
lar with a heating plant so the 
house would be practical for all- 
the-year-round use. 


7 
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DeSIGNED BY FKANK TYLE 


ROM the land of the 

bungalow comes the 
little home above. It is 
found in Los Angeles and is 
situated on quite a high 
terrace. The design could 
be adapted, however, for 
any climate at a slightly 
increased cost. The lattice- 
porch treatment is especially 
interesting. The balanced- 
porch treatment ofthehouse 
below is attractive and sen- 
sible, as it provides one cov- 
ered porch, the entrance 
porch at the left, and at the 
right an uncovered or per- 
gola porch. The latter 
faces the gardens. 


DESIGNED BY WALTER SWINDELL DAVIS 


NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows, and tell you the approximate costs, if a two-cent stamp is sent for each plan requested. Address Care 
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DESIGNED BY W. H. AUSTIN 


ie THE house above 
rough red brick was 
used for the exterior 
walls. It is in pleas- 
ing contrast to the 
ivory-white porch 
columns and trim. 
The broad door with 
decorative fan and 
side lights at once 
commands attention. 
The planting was 
planned to carry out 
the dignity felt in the 








CONTRIBUTED BY GERTRUOE A. LUCKEY 


HE house above has been well 

handled from an architectural 
point of view as well as from an 
esthetic viewpoint. The lines are 
simple and dignified and the treat- 
ment of the entrance door and the 
entrance porch is worthy of special 
attention. The brick porch foun- 
dation adds an interesting touch of 
color, and the white vases, with 
green bay trees, give just the right 
touch to make the passer-by feel 
that every detail has been carefully 
studied. The house below has also 
a number of distinguishing features. 
The white walls and dark Colonial 
green window trim and green roof 
present a pleasing color combi 
tion. The doorway is an adapt: 
tion of an old Colonial t 

















INTRIBUTED BY GERTRUD 


HILE the house on 

the left is not in reality 
very broad across the front, 
yet it has the appearance of 
being so, due to the pergola 
treatment over the drive- 
way to the garage. Itisa 
comparatively inexpensive 
touch and adds much to the 
general attractiveness. An 
interesting five-room bun- 
galow is shown below. 
especially pleasing feature 
of the interior is an ingle- 
nook with a cozy fireplace. 
The plan shows five rooms 
and a bath, and the house- 
wife would appreciate the 
large closet space provided. 


DESIGNED BY T. F. LANNON 


dmunds, 


Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” 
or “ What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr., or “ Your Fireplace and How to Build It,” by Joseph N. Hettel, but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 
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COPYRIGHT BY THE DEAN-HICKS COMPANY 
A Dainty Bedroom in Which Ivory-White-Painted Furniture Was Used 





Would You Believe This Was a Sleeping-Porch? ; oe pS, REE I é This Child’s Room Was Lovely. The Furniture is 


\nd is Not the Lattice Wall Treatment Interesting? J : " — EAS Putty Colored, Decorated Red, Blue and Yellow 


COPYRIGHT BY THE DEAN-HICKS COMPANY 
Another Charming B« a Cheerful Environment? 


COPYRIGHT BY THE DEAN-HICKS COMPANY COPYRIGHT BY THE DEAN-HICKS COMPANY 
A Well- Furnished Living Room, in Which Golden Brown is the Dominating Note It Was a Pleasure to Note the Homelike Atmosphere of This Dining Room 


NOTE—We shall be glad to answer any questions about these rooms, or, if you are doing over your own house, we shall be glad to help you with any of your problems. Address your letter, inclosing an 
addressed, stamped envelope, to the Interior Decoration Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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he First-o 
Things are Not Always What They Seem 
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coment tr aie FALES 
GG SALAD. In this instance it is a pud- 
ding. Blancmange is molded in egg- 
shells and served on lettuce leaves, with soft 
custard to simulate mayonnaise. 


DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 


RIED SOLE is really a favor for the 

ladies. A lamb’s-wool sole that is used 
as a powder pat is “served” garnished. The 
genuine fish course is brought in later. 


DESIGNED BY MARY NORTHEND 


npg ae ae, Wie es —— HICKEN PIE. Thisis intended as a 
turn out on a platter, and grate walnuts : : : a cpg Fg: cqantadlen 
> ihe Se eis HE FOOLS’-DAY DINNER. The centerpiece is a take-off on the flower-float game. While the crust is real the contents 
si eee ee centerpiece now in vogue. A low glass dish is filled with vinegar-tinted water, in are feathers and cotton. 
which macaroons growing on wire stems, with leaves of leeks, rise from a flower block 
made of a large potato. On the rim of the bowl are perched two birds, each made of one 
large and one small radish fastened together with toothpicks. The stems of the radish HEN opened 
leaves, cut about three quarters of an inch long, form tails, and slices of radish the out- the ‘‘Spring 
spread wings. Toothpick beaks and clove eyes complete them. Similar birds are made Millinery Box” 
to perch on the rims of the water glasses, and their beaks are slit to receive the place-cards. proves to be an- 
The candlesticks, of brushed brass, are decorated with yellow ribbons tipped with other ‘‘foolish 
jester’s bells. The menu for this supper is: funny” mountedon 
Fool’s Cup a spiral wire. 
Fried Sole 
First-of-April Roast, With Celery and Fried Scallops 
Jester’s Sherbet 
Egg Salad Ice Cream 


- j “Fool’s Cup” is a fruit cup served in glasses with stems. A dunce figure with a nut 
DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES for a head, and a foolscap, is dressed in a full skirt of yellow crépe paper, which conceals 
The Eséplent Scallops That Accompany the glass, and is tied in around the foot with yellow ribbon as in the illustration above. 
If the glass proves to be empty the fun will be increased. The ice cream is frappé coffee 

the Real Roast : é : F _ 
served in sherbet glasses instead of cups. The other dishes are illustrated also on this page. 


ESTER’S SHERBET so called because F ’ b “ aa IRST-OF-APRIL ROAST. The roast 
it is served in sherbet glasses. It is really ; A ‘ is a turkey made entirely of almond 
a fruit salad with the top covered smoothly paste (marzipan) and tinted with caramel 
with whipped cream garnished with a nut. 4 coloring. It is solemnly sliced and handed 
The cups are placed in little fluted paper ee, y — around, the genuine roast being brought in 
cases and have paper doilies underneath. %, (- 7 ai Wits y later with accompaniments. 
The handles of the cups are decorated with j 3 F lake j 
jester’s bells attached to yellow ribbons. hee 





HIS realistic cruller is made of 

4 i ; Pf brown crépe paper and “‘su- 

isin a ape . ee — Seen aS at 2 -? gared” with chalk. A plate of these 

lied chicken uae at . ° a) : ahe2 - crullers is revealed after a paper 

bouillon served in eer SB ‘ CCESSORIES designed for “ All-Fools’ ‘ . *y cover looking like the top of a pie is 
halves of small ™ a ie Party’? costumes are simply made for ee ’ lifted. 

grapefruit. x a PY man and maid of crépe paper, and the muff ‘ 
— é/ and the jester’s stick hold confetti. 














Look! Pre errot’s umbr ral 1S st walker 1s little This pr dblem for hours has Did you think that little Prerretle 
held with ig see he ns, ye. retle buzzed through her head, | _ played upon the vidiin? | 

Buf he knows nol enough fo She tikes many miles but Now Pierretfe, which weighs Its with a broiler and a poke 
% go in when if rains be not Far ‘does she get the most, peathers or lead? that she makes this aweul din 








HE ICE BLOCK. Where 
ice cream is served at the DESIGNED BY NANA FRENCH BICKFORD BASKET. This has a 


party this cake of ice, which “TSOOLISH FUNNIES.” To use these designs for place-cards cut a piece of cardboard the width of the card illustrated thin paper in the bottom, 
is really a cover made of par- and twice the length. Fold in the middle and the card will stand. Paste the design on one side. The card may be which is fastened only on one 


affin paper, may be placed reversed and the guest’s name written on the blank side. When the guests are seated they may turn their cards around and side. When lifted the con- 
over it just before serving. enjoy the designs and the rimes. tents, of course, will drop. 





HE BOTTOMLESS 
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= ; : ; ia k lel | | | aT : 
The March wand did blow and | The Poy laws dont worry he wished [o be on are ane A very ones with a very foolish Rerrot ots all Perrot wants to get real 
the Ap ril rain fall, | this Pierrot af all, and soar up in The obi bn mind 


| SoP tle d d ; day | 5 FAMOUS S some Fine day 
Tt picked up Pierrette, big | He can land righ? side up | 20 perrel wage ad sae 5 p- PFS yu wears his Arishing For a whale | o he sils and dreams “Sbot 


thal she could Fly. re coat buttoned behind «| thigy say. Soh in this lazy way 
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Pmbrelle and all. on any stone wall. 
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NOTE —Additional information regarding the novelties on this page will be sent to you upon request, accompanied by an addressed, stamped envelope. A leaflet giving games and other suggestions for 
“Foolish Parties” will be supplied for an additional two-cent stamp. Address the Entertainment Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Style No.1883— Rec- 
tangular design. Steel. 
Electrically welded. 
Simmons Enamel, four 
coats each baked sepa- 
rately.Allcolorsandfin- 
ishes. Foot-mountsand 
caps electrically weld- 
ed. In same series are 
Nos. 1868, 1872, 1885 
and 1890. 


Style No. 15309— 
Rectangular design; 
steel with Simmons 
saw-bladefinish. Hand 
decorated with June 
flowers. Choice of 92 
decorative themes. 
Hand rubbed finish. 
Has all features of 
Simmons construction. 





9) 


Style No. 1127—A 
moderate-priced 
Simmons Steel Bed. 
One tube from caster 
——s to caster, 
+e Electrically 
_ welded by 
— exclusive 
Simmons 
process. No 
screws or 
bolts, Alsoin 
same series 
are Nos, 
5820, 1121, 
1528, 1529, 
1530, 1531 
and 1532. 











Style No. 
223— 
Simmons 
Safe Crib. 
High sides; 
close-set fill- 
ers. Child 
cannot fall 
over or get 
caught. 
Noiseless 
Sliding side. 
Only crib made with 
big % inch side fillers 
and 1 1-16 inch end fill- 
ers. Simmons non- 
rusting link fabric 
spring with each crib. 

20 styles; all prices. 


Style No. 3526—The 
Spring With a Back- 
bone. Occupants can- 
not roll together. 


Simmons Patented 
Link—the original 
spring fabric. Elastic- 


ity comes from helical 
springs at ends; com- 
fort from side and cen- 
ter helicals. Corner fits 
beds of varying widths, 
End angles smooth. 
Won't tear bed clothes. 


Branch Warehouses at 


New York 
Denver 
Detroit 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 


maker’s art. 
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Always look on the foot-rail for these 
dependable guides to quality—Simmons 
name and trade mark as shown above. 


All the Beauty of Wood! 
All the Strength of Steel! 


The Metal Bed Beautiful! 


N grace and variety of design, stability of construction and perfection 
of finish, Simmons Metal Beds rival the choicest product of the cabinet 


Charming color themes are carried out in soft, delicate shades; there 
are beautiful wood grain effects in Oak, Mahogany, American and Circas- 
sian Walnut. Others in quaint, old-fashioned lacquer will give you novel 


suggestions for bedroom decoration. 


Hand-decorated styles harmonize 


with the painted-wood bedroom furniture so much in vogue. 


NOTHER new creation is a bed of 
pale cream lacquer, decorated in a 
primitive flower design. There are also 
conventionalized designs after the Munich 
movement and the school of Poiret of 
Paris. Some reflect the early Victorian 


modes. 


Others show a suggestion of the Japa- 
nese lacquer and decoration; the new 
idea of white and black is also expressed, 


as well as other modern designs Which, 
hitherto have been confined to heavy and 
expensive wooden beds. 

These special lacquers and finishes, per- 
manent almost as the steel itself, are made 
up of coat after coat of genuine Simmons 


Enamel flowed perfectly on the saw-blade 


surface of the cold-rolled metal. Each coat 
is individually baked smooth as glass, a 
revelation in perfection of metal bed finish. 


See Your Dealers Exhibit of 


SIMMONS 





7. 


EDS 





ODAY, in every city, town and village in America, dealers who have 
been selling Simmons Beds for the past forty-five years, are showing 


the beautiful, new Simmons models. 


Go and see them. A surprise awaits 


you—finishes such as you never dreamed possible on metal—beds which, 
at first glance, you can hardly believe are of everlasting, sanitary steel. 


The prices are moderate—within the reach of everyone 


HE process that has made 
these new beds possible has 
been Simmons invention of a way 
to turn cold-rolled, but highly 
tempered, polished steel into bed 
tubing, both round and square. 


A method was perfected 
whereby it was found possible 
to assemble Simmons _ Beds 
made from this tube, without 
a single nut or bolt to come 
loose and rattle, the parts be- 


ing electrically welded together. 

Then basic patents were se- 
cured on these beds—and on 
the machines that make them. 
Hence to obtain these advan- 
tages, you must insist on 
Simmons Beds: 

These Simmons Beds are fully 
30% lighter than the old-style, 
crude, iron beds. Yet larger 
diameter tubing is used for the 
filling and cross rods. The result 


is a bed that can be easily moved 
about without marring floors or 
tearing floor coverings. 


We invite readers of The Ladies’ 
Home Journaltogototheirdealers 
and inspect these new Simmons 
Beds. If your dealer has not in 
stock the exact models and fin- 
ishes you want, to complete your 
decorative scheme, he can get for 
you from the Simmons Factory 
special large sized photographs. 


Always buy a Simmons Spring for a Simmons Bed. 


SIMMONS [COMPANY 





Philadelphia 
Chicago 





The World’s Largest Makers 
of Metal Beds and Springs. 


Cincinnati Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Pittsburgh 


Baltimore Western Factory: San Francisco, Cal. 





Branch Warehouses at 


Portland, Ore. | Minneapolis 


Los Angeles Cleveland 
Boston Atlanta 
Seattle Indianapolis 
St. Paul Richmond, Va. 
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By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 


plan to use them more freely in the serving of our meals. To do this we need to know 


|: THE spring, when eggs become much more plentiful and more reasonable in price, we 


different ways in which to prepare them. 


On this page are a number of ways which 


I think you may like. One of the favorite ways of cooking eggs, yet one with which the 
inexperienced housekeeper often fails, is poaching. A much easier method, which in the 


end, when served at the table, gives an egg that tastes about the same, is steaming. 











Break one or two eggs into ramekins or sauce dishes, which have been brushed with 
butter, and place them in a shallow pan in which there are two or three inches of boiling 
water. Cover the pan and cook for from three to five minutes. Sprinkle with salt, and 
serve in the dishes in which the eggs were steamed. 





CUT ON LINES AND PASTE ON CARDS 


FOR CONVENIENT USE IN THE KITCHEN 





Eggs a la Goldenrod 


1 Cupful of Rice 

4 Hard-Boiled Eggs 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 

1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Level Teaspoonful of Salt 
A Dash of White Pepper 
A Dash of Paprika 


ASH the rice and boil for 

twenty-five minutes. Drain, 
blanch, spread it on a platter, and 
sprinkle it with one teaspoonful 
of salt. Make a sauce of butter, 
flour and milk. Chop the whites 
of the eggs very fine and add to 
the sauce. Pour the cream sauce 
on the rice. Garnish the rice 
with grated egg yolks, parsley 
and paprika. 


Eggs Valenciennes 


4 Eggs 

1 Cupful of Strained Tomatoes 
1 Cupful of Boiled Rice 

4 Tablespoonfuls of Cheese 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
lg Teaspoonful of White Pepper 
44 Teaspoonful of Grated 

Nutmeg 
A Dash of Paprika 


UT the tomatoes into a sauce- 

pan; add the rice; when hot, 
add the grated cheese, stirring 
until heated through; then add 
the salt, pepper and nutmeg. 
Brush an earthenware dish with 
a little melted butter, and make 
a border of the rice, tomatoes and 
cheese; into the center break the 
four eggs. Season, place in a hot 


oven for four or five minutes or 
until it is done to suit the taste. 
Sprinkle with chopped parsley. 





Baked Eggs in Rice With 
Tomato Sauce 


1 Cupful of Rice 

1 Cupful of Tomato Sauce 
4 Eggs 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


ASH and boil the rice; dust 

with one teaspoonful of salt, 
spread on a hot platter, and with 
the back of a spoon make four 
places, each to hold one egg. Dust 
with salt and pepper, place in the 
oven for five minutes, remove, 
and cover with the sauce. 


Rice and Eg¢s 


1 Cupful of Cold Boiled Rice 
4 Eggs 
1 Teaspoonful of Butter 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Cold Water 
1 Tablespoonful of Finely 
Chopped Parsley or Chives 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


UT the butter into a frying 

pan; when melted pour in the 
rice, and stir until heated through. 
Break the eggs into a bowl; add 
the water, and beat until well 
mixed; then add the salt, and 
pour over the hot rice; stir until 
the eggs are set and firm. Serve 
on a hot platter, sprinkled with 
the parsley or chives and dusted 
with paprika. A little grated 
onion adds to this dish. 


Daisy Eggs 


6 Eggs 

6 Rounds of Toasted Bread 

1% Cupful of Milk 

4% Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pepper 


[ope the toast and put it 
on a platter or plate which 
can be put into the oven. Sepa- 
rate the eggs, leaving each yolk 
separate ina small dish; beat the 
whites until light; pile the whites 
on the buttered toasted bread, 
which has been dipped in cold 
milk. With the back of aspoon 
make places in the white of egg 
and put a yolk in each; place in 
a hot oven for three minutes or 
until the eggs are set or baked to 
your liking. Dust with salt and 


pepper. Serve at once. a | 


makes a very appetizing dish. 





Coral Eggs 


1 Cupful of Stewed Tomato 
3 Eggs 
1% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
A Dash of Pepper 
1 Teaspoonful of Parsley 
1 Teaspoonful of Grated Onion 


UT the stewed tomato in a 

small saucepan over the fire; 
then add the seasonings. Beat 
the eggs until they are well mixed; 
pour them into the hot tomato, 
stir until the egg is set, or firm. 
Serve this on four rounds of 
toasted bread. 





Daffodil Eggs With Spinach 
Border 


8 Small Rounds of Toast 
2 Cupfuls of Creamed Spinach 
4 Hard-Boiled Eggs 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
A Dash of White Pepper 


LACE small rounds of toasted 

bread ona hot platter; on each 
put a tablespoonful of creamed 
spinach, covering the bread. Cut 
the whites of four hard-boiled 
eggs into small pieces and put 
through a fruit press, or chop 
fine. Cover the spinach with the 
whites of eggs. The yolks are 
grated and sprinkled over the 
top; add salt and pepper; warm 
in oven. Garnish with parsley. 


Progressive Eggs 


6 Hard-Boiled Eggs 
6 Thin Slices of Toasted Bread 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
1 Tablespoonful of Onion Juice 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pepper 
AKE the cream sauce as 
usual. Chop the whites of 
the eggs fine, and add to half of 
the cream sauce; rub five yolks 
through a strainer, and add to 
other half of cream sauce; place 
the toasted bread on hot platter, 
pile the whites in the center, and 
the yolks, in sauce, around the 
toast. Grate the sixth yolk over 
all, and garnish with parsley. 


Eggs and Mushrooms 


1 Cupful of Mushrooms 
4 Eggs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
144 Teaspoonful of White Pepper 
4 Rounds of Toasted Bread 
1 Tablespoonful of Caramel 


REPARE the cream sauce as 

usual. Chop the mushrooms, 
and add. Boil slowly for fif- 
teen minutes; add salt, pepperand 
caramel. Pour the mushroom 
sauce on the toasted bread, and 
on each piece of toast break an 
egg. Put in a hot oven for six 
minutes before serving. Garnish 
with watercress, and serve. 


Celestial Omelet 


4 Eggs 
1 Tablespoonful of Red Jelly 
1 Cupful of Orange Sauce 
1% Cupful of Whipped Cream 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of Drippings 
IX the omelet as_ usual. 
Have the drippings hot; 
pour in the omelet, and put it over 
a moderate fire until the bottom 
is set. Spread with orange sauce, 
fold, and serve on a hot platter, 
with whipped cream and jelly. 
Orange Sauce: Mix one tea- 
spoonful of cornstarch with a lit- 
tle water, one well-beaten egg, one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, three 
tablespoonfuls of orange juice, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar and 


a pinch of salt; add to three- 
quarters of a cupful of boiling 
water, and boil for three minutes. 





Omelet Flavored With 
Dried Beef 
4 Eggs 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Dried Beef 
1 Teaspoonful of Drippings 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Cold Water 
A Little Onion Juice 
A Pinch of Salt 


EAT the eggs and water until 

light; add onion juiceand salt. 
Heat the drippings; add eggs; 
shake pan while frying; when set, 
add the dried beef, which has been 
broken into fine piecesand heated. 
Double the omleet, and serve. 


Rice Omelet 


1 Cupful of Cold Boiled Rice 
1 Tablespoonful of Drippings 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Cut Onion 
3 Eggs 
144 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pepper 
UT bacon drippings intoa fry- 
ing ‘pan; fry the onion until 
tender but do not brown, stirring 
all the time; add the rice to heat 
through. Beat the eggs with 
three tablespoonfuls of cold water 
until light; add the salt and pep- 
per; pour over the hot rice. Shake 
the pan constantly; raise the 
edges so the soft part will run 
underneath. When set and firm, 
sprinkle with parsley, and double 
over. Serve on a hot platter. 





- 


Savory Omelet 


6 Eggs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Grated Onion 
1 Cupful of Creamed Vegetable 
1 Tablespoonful of Drippings 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Chives, Scul- 
lion Tops or Parsley 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

A Pinch of White Pepper 


EPARATE the eggs, and beat 

the whites until light; then 
beat the yolks with a quarter of a 
cupful of cold water, salt, pepper, 
chives or scullion tops; add the 
yolks to the whites, stir lightly 
until well mixed; pour into a hot 
pan, in which the oil, or drippings, 
and onion have been heated; keep 
over a slow fire until bottom is 
set (try by raising with knife). If 
the oven is hot put the omelet in 


for from three to five minutes 
to dry the top; if not, cover the 
omelet and leave on a slow fire, 
shaking the pan until set. Spread 
one sidewith creamed vegetable; 
fold over omelet. Garnish. 





Spanish Omelet 


4 Eggs 

2 Cupfuls of Strained Tomatoes 
¥% Cupful of Finely Cut Onion 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Drippings 


er Oil 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Green 
Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of Cut Parsley 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of Flour 
EPARATE the eggs; beat the 
whites until dry, then the 
yolks, adding four tablespoonfuls 


of milk or water; add the well- 
beaten yolks to the whites, and 
mix lightly. Have a large pan 
hot, put in the oil, pour in the egg 
mixture, and place over a slow 
fire; cook until set. If the oven 
is hot put the omelet in; other- 
wise leave the pan on a slow fire, 
and cover for a few minutes; it 
will puff up and cook through. 
Cover the omelet with sauce, 
double over, put on platter, and 
pour the rest of the sauce around. 

Sauce: Put one tablespoonful 
of oil, or drippings, into a pan; 
add the onion, and boil for a few 
minutes; then add the tomatoes, 
salt and green peppers; boil for 
five minutes; add the flour, 
which has been mixed with a 
little cold water. Half a cupful 
of chopped mushrooms may be 
added if desired, or a little spice. 


Baked Eggs With Cheese 


Sauce 
4 Eggs 
1 Tablespoonful of Grated Cheese 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


RRUSH an earthenware dish 
with a little butter; break 
into the dish the four eggs, cover 
the mixturewithcream sauce, and 
sprinkle it with one tablespoonful 
of grated American cheese. Bake 
in a hot oven for twelve minutes. 
Cream Sauce: Melt the but- 
ter; add the flour; mix well, and 
add the cold milk slowly, stirring 
until smooth and creamy; add 
the salt, a little pepper, and boil 
for two minutes. 


Escalloped Eggs 


4 Hard-Boiled Eggs 

2 Cupfuls of Cold Boiled Ham 
1 Cupful of Cream Sauce 

2 Cupfuls of Bread Crumbs 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Milk 


AKE the cream sauce as 

usual. Brush a casserole 
dish with bacon drippings, or but- 
ter; cover the bottom with one- 
third of the bread crumbs; cut two 
eggs into rounds, and place on the 
crumbs; cover with half of the 
ham and half of the cream sauce; 
add half of the remaining bread 
crumbs, the other two eggs sliced, 
the rest of the cream sauce, ham 
and the bread crumbs, which 
have been moistened with the 
milk. Bake in moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. 


Steamed Eggs Flavored 
With Ham 


4 Tablespoonfuls of Cold Boiled 
Ham 
4 Eggs 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Drippings 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Paprika 
RUSH an earthenware dish or 
four custard cups with bacon 
drippings; put a tablespoonful of 
ham into each cup, or the four 
tablespoonfuls into the bottom of 
the dish. Break the eggs on the 
ham, being careful not to break 
the yolks. Sprinkle with salt and 
a little paprika. Place the dish or 
the cups in a pan of boiling water; 
cover, and boil for five minutes, 
or until the egg is set. Serve at 
once. 





Deviled-Egg-Paste 
Sandwiches 


4 Hard-Boiled Eggs 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Mustard 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Vinegar 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Melted Butter 
A Dash of Paprika 
A Dash of White Pepper 
A Dash of Cayenne Pepper 


UT the eggs in halves and re- 

move the yolks with a silver 
fork; powder the yolks; add the 
mustard, salt, white pepper, Cay- 
enne pepper, paprika and vinegar; 
mix well; add the melted butter 
(or olive oil). Chop the whites 
very fine; mix all together, and, 
if not thin enough to spread, add 
a little more vinegar. Spread on 
thinly sliced bread from which 
the crust has been removed. 


~ 


Eggs Harrison 


3 Hard-Boiled Eggs 

3 Medium-Sized Potatoes 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 

1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Tablespoonful of Onion Juice 
¥g Teaspoonful of White Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of Parsley 


OILthe potatoes; when tender 
drain, and break apart with a 
fork. Thehard-boiledeggs are cut 
crosswise, added to the potatoes, 
covered with the cream sauce, and 
served. Sprinkle with parsley. 





Egg Salad 


Lettuce Leaves 
4 Hard-Boiled Eggs . 
French or Mayonnaise Dressing 


ASH and clean the lettuce 

breaking it into pieces. 
Make a bed of lettuce in the salad 
bowl; shred the whites of eggs 
very fine and put on top of the 
lettuce. Mash the yolks through 
a fruit press, or strainer. Put the 
yolks one inch around the edge, 
and heap the remainder in the 
center. Cover with dressing. 
Garnish with slices of pepper. 





Shirred Eggs Flavored 
With Bacon 


RUSH ramekins, or custard 

cups, with drippings; put in 
one tablespoonful of finely cut 
bacon which has been fried until 
nearly done; break one egg into 
each cup. Bake in a moderate 
oven until as firm as desired. 
Serve at once. 





Egg Cutlet, Tomato Sauce 


4 Hard-Cooked Eggs 
1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Onion Juice 
1 Tablespoonful of Parsley 
A Dash of White Pepper 
A Dash of Paprika 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


IRST chop the whites of the 

eggs fine, and add tothe cream 
sauce; add seasonings and mashed 
yolks; spread on a platter and 
cool. When firm take up one 
tablespoonful in floured hands 
and shape into oblongs two inches 
by two inches and one inch thick, 
making the ends rounded. Dip 
in egg beaten with one table- 
spoonful of cold milk, and then 
in bread crumbs; fry in deep fat. 
Serve hot with tomato sauce. 


Deviled Eggs 


4 Hard-Boiled Eggs 

1 Teaspoonful of Mustard 

1 Tablespoonful of Butter or 

Olive Oil 

1 Tablespoonful of Vinegar 

1 Tablespoonful of Cut Parsley 
A Dash of Cayenne Pepper 
A Dash of Paprika 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


UT the hard-boiled eggs into 

halves, lengthwise; remove 
the yolks, being careful not to 
break the whites. Powder the 
yolks with a silver fork; then 
add the mustard, salt, paprika, 
Cayenne pepper and vinegar 
mixed together; add the butter, 
or olive oil, or half a cupful of 
mayonnaise; mix until smooth, 
and fill into the whites; rough the 
tops with a fork. Serve ona bed 
of lettuce. 


Eggs, Rice and Tomato 


Sauce 

4 Eggs 

2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes 
4% Cupful of Cut Mushrooms 

1 Tablespoonful of Flour 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Drippings 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Peppers 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Pimientos 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cut Onion 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


HE onion should be cooked 

in the drippings until tender; 
add the tomatoes, and boil for five 
minutes; rub through a strainer; 
add the pimientos, peppers and 
mushrooms; salt, and boil for ten 
minutes. Add the flour, mixed 
with cold water,and pour into a 
baking dish; open the eggs care- 
fully, put into the sauce,and bake 
until firm. Garnish with a border 
of boiled rice. 



















A Spring Dish of Eggs, Rice and Spinach 


OIL and blanch a cupful of rice and heap it on the 
center ofa platter. With the back of a spoon make 


places for as many eggs as you wish to serve. 


Break 


each egg carefully into its place, and season. Place 
spinach, cooked and seasoned, around the edge of the 
rice. Bake until the eggs are as firm as you like them. 





Es¢s in Bread Cases Garnished 
With Bacon and Parsley 








Eggs, Rice and Tomato Sauce 


GGS IN BREAD CASES: Cut slices of bread two 
inches thick from a large loaf; with a sharp knife 


cut out the centers, leaving an opening in each slice large 


enough for one egg. Brown in the oven. 


Immerse 


quickly in hot salted water, place in a pan, drop eggs in 
the centers, and bake until firm. 
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Look through the Sotien 
of the dish and see 
how the pie is baking 





Trade Mark Reg. 


Glass Dishes 
for Baking 


the only glass that doesnt 
break in the oven / 


What a convenience to see, not guess, 
_ how the bottom crust of the pie is baking! 
Never before in all the ages have women 
been able to do this. Pyrex, the new, 
crystal-clear, transparent substance makes 
your baking an open book, enables you to 
do with scientific exactness what was only 
hit-or-miss before. Pyrex brings a distinct 
and definite advance to the arts of civiliza- 
tion. 

Imagine a sparkling, dainty, spotlessly 
clean glass casserole or bread pan or pie 
plate or custard cup or shirred egg dish 
which will stand the heat of the hottest 
oven, will not absorb odors, grease or 
flavors, and which you can lift nght from 
the oven and place just as it is on the 
dining room table, to please the eye and 
invite the appetite! 

Pyrex dishes are made of a substance 
entirely new to the world; they are as 
hard as flint and withal charmingly pretty. 
They stand the heat and the wear, are 
thoroughly practical, are washed quickly to 
immaculate cleanliness. You bake faster 
and better in Pyrex; save time, fuel, work, 
pantry space (use fewer dishes). The food 
is tastier, your table is more attractive, your 
kitchen more sanitary. 





Many shapes and sizes, ranging in 


price from the Ramekins at 12'c. 
to the large Casserole at $2. 


Ask your department, china or hardware store to 
get these Pyrex Glass Dishes for you—or write to 
any of the following stores and they will supply you: 


Gimbel Bros., Lewis & Conger, New York; Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago; Gimbel Bros., Wright, Tyndale & 
Van Roden, Philadelphia; Famous & Barr, St. Louis; 
Jordan Marsh Co., Graham & Streeter, Boston; Emporium, 
San Francisco; Maison Blanche, New Orleans; Hochschild, 
Kohn, Baltimore; Frederick Loeser, Brooklyn; Wm. Hen- 
gerer, Buffalo; John Shillito, Cincinnati; Geo. H. Bow- 
man, Cleveland; Schoedinger-Marr, Columbus; Rike- 
Kumler, Dayton; Denver D. G. Co., Denver; Harris- 
Emery, Des Moines; J. L. Hudson, Detroit; H.C. Meacham, 
Fort Worth; Brown & Thompson, Hartford; L. S. Ayres, 
Indianapolis; Emery-Bird-Thayer, Kansas City; Bullock’s, 
Los Angeles; Stewart D. G. Co., Louisville; Gimbel Broth- 
ers, Milwaukee; L. S. Donaldson, Minneapolis; Lebeck 
Bros., Nashville; L. Bamberger, Newark; Edward Malley, 
New Haven; Kerr D. G. Co., Oklahoma City; Orchard & 
Wilhelm, Omaha; Quackenbush, Paterson; Block & Kuhl, 
Peoria; Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh; Olds, Wortman & King, 
Portland; Shepard Co., Providence; Dives, Pomeroy & 
Stewart, Reading; Miller & Rhoads, Richmond; Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr, Rochester; Keith-O’ Brien, Salt Lake City; 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle; Crescent, Spokane; Schune- 
mann & Evans, St. Paul; Dey Bros., Syracuse; Hudson’s 
Bay Co., Vancouver; Woodward & Lothrop, Washington; 
Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg; Clark-Sawyer, Worcester. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Est. 1868. Corning, N.Y., U. S. A. 
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Their Clever Ideas Answer Many Household Questions 


Cooking in the Oven 


\ N YHILE basting some meat the water 
boiling in the roasting pan gave me an 
idea: If water boils in the oven in one 
pan it should also boil in another. To prove 
the fact I filled a saucepan with cold water, put 
it in the oven to heat, and the water boiled. 
From that day, three months ago, I have cooked 
nearly all my dinners in the oven. I selected 
pans that would take up as little oven space as 
possible and covered them with close-fitting 
galvanized lids—tin ones will rust. For 
roasts I use an oblong or oval, straight- 


rolling them into shape—sprinkling them with 
red pepper to give the rusty appearance, and 
using parsley for the greenery? Or have you 
filled the grooves of crisp celery stalks with sea- 
soned cheese? Just try these! 

—A. L. G., Iowa State College, 1916. 


Lemon Pie 


|B you ever try to eat a lemon pie which 
was as elusive of the fork as a drop of 
mercury would have been? It was only after 


A Fireless Cooker 


WENTY-FIVE cents is the cost of this 
fireless cooker. A tin lard pail, which was 
lined with two thicknesses of paper before pack- 
ing, is used for the outside container of the 
cooker. A gallon oyster can, in which three 
inches of packing are allowed on all sides and at 
the bottom, is used as the nest. A piece of as- 
bestos is wrapped around the outside of the nest 
and another piece put under the bottom to pre- 
vent the scorching of the packing when hot 
soapstones areused. Shredded newspaper 

and excelsior are packed tightly around 





sided pan. 

I prepare the foods as usual and allow 
the same amount of time for cooking them. 
I add salt to the vegetables, put them in 
boiling water and cover the pan so the 
water cannot evaporate and fill the oven 
with steam. When the water on the veg- 
etables boils steadily I lower the gas. 
Foods that require a long time for cook- 
ing I put at the back of the oven out of 
the way. Inroasting meat I sear it, cover 
it with another pan and lower it to the 
floor of the oven. 

Sunday I cooked the following menu— 
all in my oven: 


Roast Chicken, Giblet Sauce 
String Beans Browned Potatoes 
Buttered Beets Muffins 
Baked Apples 
Cup Cakes 

The giblets for the chicken gravy, the 
string beans, beets and potatoes I boiled 
on the upper shelf. Later I browned the 
potatoes in the roasting pan. On the 
lower rack I cooked the apples; later I 
lowered the heat and baked the muffins 
and cup cakes. The chicken I kept in the 
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and to the top of thenest, which is about 
three inches below the rim of the outside 
pail. A circular piece of cardboard, made 
to fit inside the lard can, hides the packing 
and makes a neat finish. 

Pressure is caused by placing an excel- 
sior cushion three inches thick on the top 
of the inside lid, and hooking down firmly 
the top of the outside container. 

Last, the two pails are enameled white. 
—A. J. DuB., Washington, D.C. 


Useful Jar Space 


AM the happy owner of about three 

hundred quarts of jar space. The first 
thing in the spring I fill twenty-five or 
thirty quart jars with rhubarb and cold 
water. A little later I fill more jars with 
apple jelly, plain or flavored with cherry, 
mint, currants, grapes, raspberries, etc. I 
do this because apples are very cheap near 
my home, the jellies are as good when 
made with an apple basis, and, eaten with 
cornbread, pancakes or waffles, are far 
cheaper than butter or honey. As the 
various vegetables become fit for use I 








roasting pan on the floor of the oven. 
The advantages of oven cooking are 
many. Two burners can be made to do 
the work of six, at an average cost of five cents 
an hour, and, except when baking bread or 
cakes, you may leave your cooking for nearly an 
hour at a time, saving energy for other things. 
—H. T. R., Drexel Institute, 1916. 


Biscuit Dough Makes Good Patty Shells 


2 Cupfuls of Bread 1 Tablespoonful of Lard 
Flour 1 Tablespoonful of But- 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- ter 
ing Powder 1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


IFT the dry ingredients, cut in the fat, and 

add slowly enough liquid to make a good 
dough. Roll on a slightly floured board, cut 
with a biscuit cutter and spread witha thin coat 
of butter. With a smaller cutter remove the 
center from one of your previous cuts and place 
it lightly on top of a buttered biscuit. Bake in 
a moderate oven for from ten to twelve minutes, 
and fill with chicken; oysters or creamed beef. 
It makes an excellent substitute for puff pastry 
shells. —A. B., Iowa State College, 1916. 


Value of Cheese 


HEESE is not binding nor is it hard to di- 

gest; itis highly nutritious, may be fixed in 
any number of delicious ways and should hold a 
very important place in the family diet. That is 
my discovery. 

For years I had been plodding along with the 
delusion that a meal meant meat and potatoes, 
with some side “‘ fripperies’’ to relieve the monot- 
ony, and that cheese was a “‘frippery.” Ex- 
periments by the United States Agricultural 
Department have proved that over 95 per cent 
of cheese eaten is digested and assimilated. Fur- 
ther investigations with calorimeters and respi- 
ratory quotients—and other things we don’t 
understand but may as well take as authority— 
show that no more heat and energy are taken 
up in the metabolism of cheese than of the same 
amount of meat. 

A man lived for two years on bread, cheese 
and fruit, was perfectly healthy, suffered no phys- 
iological disturbance and did not grow tired of 
the diet. His case points to the high nutrition of 
cheese—and then consider the difference in cost! 

The calorie is a unit used to measure the 
heat a food gives to the body. The following 
table compares cheese with other foods: 


10 cents CALORIES 
FOOD WILL BUY IN 10 

CENTS’ WORTH 
Cheese .... 1.0 OGnCGS i. ss 886 
Beef (average) . 8.0 ounces ... . 476 
Porterhouse . . . . 64ounces .... 444 
Eggs (24 centsadozen) 10.0 ounces ... . 198 
Milk (9 centsa quart) 38.3 ounces ... . 736 


This points out pretty conclusively that 
cheese should be substituted for meats and main 
dishes, not supplement them. 

A cheese soufflé makes a splendid central 
dish around which to group a meal. Macaroni 
and cheese give the starch of vegetables and the 
protein of meat. Cheese soup is good and much 
more nutritious than any vegetable soup. A 
cheese rarebit on toast, with a beverage and a 
fruit, makes an ideally balanced luncheon. 

Tiny green or red peppers stuffed with cottage 
or cream cheese are delicious as condiments. Or 
larger peppers stuffed and sliced, making pepper 
rings, are pretty. Pimiento or parsley chopped 
into the filling will add further color. Have you 
made tiny, yellow cream-cheese carrots—by 


A Twenty- Five-Cent Fireless Cooker 


studying chemistry much and cooking more that 
the truth was brought home to me. The trick is 
very simple when you know it: In combining 
the ingredients for the filling of the pie, no mat- 
ter what the cook book says, add the lemon juice 
last, after the flour or the cornstarch used for a 
thickening agent has been thoroughly cooked. 
The reason is this: The acid in the lemon 
juice, when combined with starch, and heated, 
forms maltose, which is a sugar and will not 
thicken the mixture. But when the lemon juice 
is added last the starch does not have time to 
become hydrolyzed or changed to sugar, and the 
mixture remains thick. 
—M. B. H., Iowa State College, 1916. 


How a Fireless Cooker Saved the Gas Bill 


HEN I had our household in charge for a 

month or more all went smoothly until 
the gas bill arrived, and, to my horror, I found 
that it was fifty cents more than usual. As our 
finances were decidedly limited I cudgeled my 
brain to solve this unexpected problem. 

I had heard a good deal about fireless cookers 
but had somehow never thought them very 
practical. I now determined to try one. I could 
not afford to buy it, so I interested the grocer 
and he furnished me an old egg crate and some 
marsh hay such as bananas are packed in. I 
nailed up the crate, painted it, lined it with 
asbestos, and stuffed it as tightly as I could with 
hay, leaving one hole on each side. I lined the 
holes with asbestos; one just fitted a four-quart 
pail and the other a two-quart pail that I hap- 
pened to have. These holes I covered with little 
pillows made out of some old gingham. 

I could not bake or brown anything, but I 
found that when it came to cooking stews, vege- 
tables and cereals my cooking was what my 
little brother would unhesitatingly call a “‘roar- 
ing success.” 

But the final test came with the arrival of the 
next gas bill, for there was almost a dollar less 
to be paid out of the household treasury. 

—D. P., Pratt Institute, 1916. 
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sterilize from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty quarts of green peas, string beans, 
green corn, tomatoes, asparagus, cauli- 
flower, young beets, small white onions, and 
sometimes a few young, tender carrots, and fill 
my jars withthem. The rest of the jarsI fill with 
fruits of different kinds. 

In January my supply of empty jars justi- 
fies my beginning to fortify myself with meat 
and fish for summer months. I buy beef by the 
quarter or half and pack it likewise. I have 
been able to secure fish as low as three cents a 
pound absolutely fresh. As much of these as 
possible I pack into sterilized jars,“and sterilize 
in the same way in which vegetables are pre- 
pared. Meat cooked in this way will keep indef- 
initely and is perfectly delicious. A one-quart 
jar will hold two pounds of meat or fish. To 
save space I never put in bones but use them 
for making soup stock. Smaller bits of meat 
cut from bones are made into sausage and ster- 
ilized in the jars.—L. P. Z., American School of 
Home Economics, 1912. 


Tin Cans for Canning 


ARLY in summer, when the prices of toma- 

toes are good, it is more profitable to sell 
them, but when the market is overstocked is the 
time to do your canning. My work was made 
very easy and pleasant by the use of a home 
canner. In it I could boil fifty-four pint cans at 
one cooking. 

I used the tin cans mostly. They have an ad- 
vantage over the glass jars for several reasons: 
First, they are more economical. The No. 2 pint 
cans cost about two cents each, buying them by 
the case of five hundred or one thousand cans 
each, while glass jars cost from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar and fifty cents a dozen. The 
tins are more easily handled while canning, for 
after they are sealed they may be put into boil- 
ing water and cooked, one layer on top of an- 
other. They are also easier to seal, for, after 
becoming accustomed to it, the soldering may 
be done very quickly and perfectly. 

If you have more fruits or vegetables than are 
needed for home use, and wish to can them for 
market, tin cans should always be used, for they 
are preferred on the market. They can be la- 
beled and handled much easier than glass, and 
rough shipment will not break them. 

This is a splendid way to make a nice little 
profit; for, if your surplus fruits and vegetables 
are “‘put up,” you will be surprised at the end of 
the season to see how much you have saved. 
Also with your pantry full of canned goods the 
high cost of living will be considerably reduced. 

—B. E., Georgia Canning Club, 1915. 


A Homemade Water System 


ARRYING buckets of water for the house, 

while the men folks are working in the field, 
has caused many aching arms and backs. A 
hose attachment to a force pump and a barrel 
help to lighten this work. 

The barrel is kept on a shelf on the side of the 
house; a hole is bored through the side to the 
interior, and a pipe and a spigot are inserted. 
Finally the sink pipe and drain pipe are added. 
The cost follows: Vinegar barrel, $0.50; twenty- 
four feet of rubber hose, $2.00; pipe and spigot, 
$0.50; galvanized pan, 12 by 24 inches (sink), 
$0.75; lead drain pipe (including elbow), $0.50; 
tile pipe, $0.20; one can of white enamel, $0.15; 
total, $4.60. —A. J. DuB., Washington, D.C. 

NOTE—The list of prize winners in the Home JourNAL’S 


domestic-science contest will be found on page 105 of this 
number of the magazine. 
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Star Yourself in a “Kitchen-Movie” Play! 
By Virginia E. Kift 





' MAKE YOUR FAVORITE: CHICKEN A LA KING 





CHICKEN A LA 
KING 


2 Cupfuls of Chicken 
4 Fresh Mushrooms 
Yolks of 2 Eggs 
1 Tablespoonful Butter 
144 Green Pepper 
1 Cupful Thin Cream 
1 Cupful Chicken 
Broth 
3 Tablespoonfuls 
Flour 
14 
u Tompoonae Pricika Cube Chicken; Break Measure and Combine Measure Paprika, Salt, Separate Eggs; Save 
| Teaspoonful Lemon Mushroom Caps; Chop the Chicken Stock and Flour; Measure Butter Whites; Beat Yolks; 
Juice Stems and Pepper the Cream in Separate Pan Add Lemon Juice 



































Toga 
4 on 
F ; r We're proud of 
UNIVERSAL 
: f Cutlery because of 
. ca its quality, its dura- 
, = bility and service- 
Cook Mushrooms and Melt Butter; Remove AddStock, StirringCon- When Sauce Boils Add Serve at Once on a ability. 
2 Pepper, Until Soft, in From Heat; Add Flour stantly; When Smooth Mushrooms, Pepper, Hot Platter With Points W ‘ d f 
Tablespoonful Butter Slowly; Stir Smooth Return to Fire Chicken; Egg Yolk Last of Toast and Parsley = ere proud o 
=| an experience of 





3 Blades = 
Pearl Handles 


over half a century 
spent in making high 
grade cutlery and we 
are proud to have this 


cutlery bear our 


MAKE A MAYONNAISE DRESSING = 








MAYONNAISE 4 trade mark. : 
DRESSING =| We're also proud : 
a seas Mus- a of the fact that == 
tar ——) 


1 Teaspoonful Salt 

1 Teaspoonful Pow- 

dered Sugar 

A Few Grains 
Cayenne Pepper 

Yolks of 2 Eggs 





UNIVERSAL 

Cutlery is known 
wherever good — ,4829: 
cutlery is sold. —_—Bufle Handles umes 








TOUT WERE RR ROR SS TRR ER EEE: 


Ice Water Cayenne in the Bowl in Separate China Cups Future Use 


2 Tablespoonfuls 75 
) Lemon Juice ye nN : 
: 2 Tablespoonfuls Place Bowl in a Larger Measure and Mix the Measure Lemon Juice, Separate the Esss; y = 
bi - Conte On ° Oil Bowl of Cracked Ice or Mustard, Sugar and Vinegar and Oil; Keep Save the Whites for UNIVERSAL = 
V4 Cupfuls Olive Oi = 























CUTLERY | 


Year by year as our 
business has grown we 
have developed new 
and better ways of 
making cutlery, better 
Fi methods of hardening 
=i: and tempering the 


— 





PUSESEREDGSGTEE 

















#.0ras steel, better ways of 
| grinding and sharpen- 
| Mix Egg Yolks and One pots — — er = it pogo Use aye — pin Salt ie 7 ea igs spa ing the blades. For 
Tablespoonful Vinegar Oil, Drop by Drop, Stir- eater; inegar ast to Prevent Mayon- in the Ice x. Serve ; . : 
| With Dry Ingredients ring Constantly and Lemon Alternately naise Curdling with Salads and Fruits \ ‘ oe ason we ai usiveRgAL = 
| | bor ce) nivers. utlery Kitches Ca tery 


will hold its edge for 
years, will stand up 
under hard usage and 
will render perfect 
satisfaction for you. 








MAKE A JELLY OMELET = 


We want youto know 
UNIVERSAL Cut- 
lery and to ask for it 
by name, so we have 


put this Trade Mark 


on every blade: 
1 Teaspoonful Butter 


fuls Jelly UNIVERSAL LF-ac 


JELLY OMELET 
2 Eggs 
4% Teaspoonful Salt 
Cayenne or White 


Pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls 


a 


AtMSHsgesppreeededye 





Several Teaspoon- CONS oe 






Separate the Eggs; Light Burner, and Put a Beat the Yolks Until Fold the Whites Care- jem: g Look for it er yo you buy , 
Beat the Whites on a Medium-Sized Pan on Creamy; Add the Milk fully Into the Bowl Con- oy Ary & ploce of cultery. — 
Large Plate Until Stiff to Heat and Seasoning taining the Yolks =e On sale at all good stores — 


= = Write for Free Booklets | I=, 
- Made and guaranteed by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, 


“‘Master Cutlers for over 
half a century”’ d : 


UNIVERSAL 500 Center St. 

Seley Reuse New Britain, Conn. 

if UNIVERSAL 
Shears 
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Put Butter in Pan, and, Pour Omelet in Pan; to When Omelet is Set Spread One Side With Put Plate Over Pan; 3 
When it is Melted, Prevent Omelet Falling, Cover With a Hot Lid Jelly; Fold Omelet Tum Pan Upside Down; yy 
Lower Heat Keep Heat Very Low to Dry on Top Away From Handle Draw Out Plate; Serve : 














Copyright, 1916, by Virginia E. Kift 
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: It saves the 
' clothes too 


P. anD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap enables 
women to wash clothes 
by soaking them in cold 
Hard 


rubbing, continual boil- 


or lukewarm suds. 





ing, scalding water and 
strong chemicals are not 
needed. 


P, anD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap there- 
fore not only helps wo- 
men by doing away with 
the old back-breaking 
labor, the stifling steam, 
the sore red hands and 
the destructive suds but, 





at the same time, it saves 
the clothes by eliminat- 
ing the wear and tear of 
washboard, boiler and 
chemicals. 


P, anD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap washes 
clothes in this easy and 
safe way because it is of 
extraordinary quality 





and because it contains 
















the great harmless 
naphtha. For 
the same reason it is 


th 





cleanser, 


much more satisfactory 
than ordinary soaps for 
all general cleaning. 















z ] Naphtha Soap } P- iG 
met in the ee mn Soar 4 


geo 














five inches and are thirty-three inches high. 





A Homemade Washing Machine 


HE body of this homemade washing machine, which costs 

only a dollar and fifty cents to make, is supported in the 
stand by pivots, and clothes are washed by a seesaw motion 
which swashes them from end to end. The box is made of seven- 
eighth-inch white pine, is thirty-six inches long, eighteen inches wide ani twelve inches deep. Thick white 
lead is put on all edges before the boards are nailed together, so there will be no trouble from leakage. The 
pivots are made from round pieces of wood glued into a block screwed into the box from the inside. Across 
the bottom a strip of wood two inches wide aids the washing as the clothing rubs back and forth over it. 
The stand is made from strips seven eighths of an inch by two inches. The legs have a spread of twenty- 











‘Two Wash-Day Factors 


By L. IRay 


Balderston 


Instructor at Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


AUTHOR OF “ 


HALL it be yellow soap or white soap? 
S Which is the safer, easier and hence more 
economical to use? 

A good soap depends on the quality of the 
fat and the proportion of fat and alkali used. 
Laundry soap is usually made of animal fats 
called “‘grease,”’ which may or may not have 
been used before. 

The alkali most often used is caustic soda. 
The proportion of the fat and alkali should be 
so balanced that no excess alkali is present in 
the soap. Alkali dissolves wool, yellows silks 
and harms colors, besides affecting the skin of 
the worker. 

The usual excess of soda in soap is of another 
kind from that used in forming the soap. It is 
washing soda, often called “‘sal soda,’’ which is 
put in to make a good grease solvent. In thus 
quickly dissolving the grease, which holds the 
dirt in the clothes, the soap is a good cleanser. 

Any material besides the fat and the caustic 
soda is extra so far as the manufacture of soap 
is concerned. In toilet soaps this “‘extra”’ is 
there for a delicate scent, a color or a medicinal 
purpose. In laundry soap the extra material 
may be added for weight, to increase the forma- 
tion of suds, or it may be there to soften the 
water and to serve as a dirt remover. 

Water and resin are added for false weight 
and also to produce suds. Resin is added to 
soap to produce a false suds with water. Toa 
certain extent this may clean, but ascum forms 
and adheres to the clothes. 

Resin is found in all yellow laundry soaps. 
It. may be detected by the odor and by a sticky 
feeling when handled. 

When soap is purchased by the cake the per 
cent of false weight is of little moment, but 
should be considered if soap chips are purchased 
by the pound. Soap chips may be bought in 
large or small quantities and are especially valu- 
able to the housewife in making soap solutions, 
because they are economical, dissolve easily 
and save the time of shaving a cake of soap to 
make a soap solution. 

Use one cake of soap to three quarts of 
water, or one pound of soap chips to five gal- 
lons of water, to make a good soap solution. 

If soap is bought in quantities a little should 
be unwrapped at a time, or it will dry so much 
that it takes a longer time to make suds. 


LAUNDERING" 


LUING is used to counteract the yellowness 

of white clothes. Yellowness is brought 
about by iron in the water, too free use of soda 
or by bad rinsing, so that in properly washed 
clothes there is less need of blue. Clothes are 
often made gray by too much bluing. 

Blues are bought in either liquid or solid 
form, and may be divided into four kinds: In- 
digo, which is now rarely used; ultramarine, 
which is commonly found in ball or block form; 
Prussian blue, usually in liquid form; aniline 
blue, sold in powdered form. 

The ultramarine blue is usually a brilliant- 
blue blue. Because it is not entirely soluble in 
water, the balls and blocks should be tied in 
several thicknesses of cloth that there may be 
an even distribution of the fine powder in the 
bluing tub. This fine powder is held by the 
water as long as the water is well stirred. Care, 
then, should be used to stir the bluing before 
putting in the garment. 

Prussian blue is a greenish blue, because it 
has copper or iron as its foundation. Clothes 
that are to be blued with this blue should be 
thoroughly freed from all soap before going into 
the bluing tub. If not, the alkali of the soap 
will cause the iron of the bluing to be set free, 
and it will deposit on the clothes, either in a 
yellow tinge all over or as streaks and spots of 
iron rust. 

Aniline blue is little known by the housewife. 
It gives a great variety of color and is most 
effective as well as economical. It gives the 
pearl tint to the linen, and, because it is en- 
tirely soluble in water, it should neither spot 
nor streak. It is intense in its coloring and 
should be used in the smallest amounts. 

If one chooses to use aniline blue it is sold by 
laundry-supply houses in small quantities. Dis- 
solve one ounce of the aniline powder in one 
gallon of water. Bottle, and use in small 
quantities as any bottle bluing. 

To make a blue: To a tub of water, made 
lukewarm so as not to harm the worker, add a 
small quantity of the bluing, stirring with the 
hand. Asbluings are of such different strengths, 
and as tubs are of such different sizes, until one 
is familiar with the intensity of color it is wise 
to test the bluing water with a small piece of 
fabric, perhaps a handkerchief. Laces require 
more blue than any other material. 





C utting Was! 


lwo 


in Day i in I 


By Zelia Margaret Walters 


work, but before considering short cuts it 

is well to see if you can lessen the actual 
bulk of the work. Tablecloths are heavy—save 
work by substituting runners of bleached crash 
for breakfast and luncheon; they are smaller 
to wash and easier to iron. Paper napkins may 
be substituted for linen, especially in summer 
or for informal meals. Use lightweight, knit, 
union underwear instead of muslin garments. 
Nightgowns, petticoats, house dresses, chil- 
dren’s dresses and boys’ waists may be of 
crépe. These wash quickly, require no starch 
and need not be ironed. Rompers for small 
children save petticoats. 

A washing for a family of four or five should 
be sorted for five different tubs. Table linen 
comes first; if there is not enough for a whole 
tubful, add to it whatever seems cleanest. 
The second tub should hold the next cleanest 
clothes, and so on. Handkerchiefs should be 
soaked in a pail of salt water. Have some 
soapy water poured over them, and they are 
then ready to go into any tub desired. 

A good plan is to soak the clothes overnight 
in cold water. In the morning fill the washing 
machine with scalding water, cut in a bar and 
a half of soap, and put it in the first tub of 
clothes. Thetub should run for fifteen minutes. 
The second tub can be run while you are rinsing 
and bluing the contents of the first. 

It is unnecessary to boil the clothes weekly if 
you use scalding water in your washing. Boiling 
once a month will keep them just as white as 
the older, more laborious way. Washing with 
naphtha soap is even simpler than washing with 
scalding water, for it is not necessary to boil 
clothes at all when using naphtha soap. 


» work, but be wants to lessen laundry 


At noon the day before you intend to do the 
washing fill the tub with lukewarm water and 
shave into it two bars of naphtha soap. Put the 
first tub of clothes, tablecloths, and so forth, 
in to soak. Just before bedtime run the tub for 
fifteen minutes, wring the clothes and put them 
in rinsing water. Then put the rest of the 
white clothes in to soak overnight. 

In the morning take part of the clothes out 
in order to run the tub, and all will be ready 
for quick, easy washing. When you come to 
the colored clothes let them soak while you 
put the white things on the line. This method 
helps one to get a large washing on the line at 
eight o’clock and not be overtired. 

The clothes should be rinsed through two 
waters and blued. Rinse and blue the tubful 
done the night before while the first tub is run- 
ning. If you have stationary tubs you can save 
labor by simply removing the plug and running 
off the first rinsing water; then run more water 
in and you have saved one wringing. 


O WASH flannels and blankets use naphtha 

soapsuds and proceed the same as for all 
other clothes. Rinse in two waters of the same 
temperature as the washing water. A sweater 
or a knitted shawl should not be hung up. Dry 
it on a towel in a basket, turning the garment 
frequently. Woolen things may be soaked for 
half an hour in lukewarm water in which three 
tablespoonfuls of borax anda small cake of 
white soap have been dissolved. Then wash 
as usual and rinse in warm water. 
should be hung on the line without rinsing; 


then turn the garden hose on them. This 
method does not mat the wool, and the blan- 


kets seem much fluffier after such treatment. 


Blankets 





Are you giving 
your baby what 
he really needs? 


Are you giving him sunshine? He will 
unfold and bloom in it like a flower. 
Are you giving him the sunniest room in the 
house—with bare floor and painted walls? 
Are you giving him a perfect digestion? 
With all their love, so many mothers donot 
know what to give their babies. Yet today, di 
with our National Government searching 4 
for the truth each day—with doctors and 
scientists watching and thinking—you can 
know—without a shadow of doubt, what 

is best for your baby. His little feet need = 
not stumble through the guess-work of ie 
earlier times. 


This is what the U. S. Government says to 


you—and every mother—“ Milk asordinarily i 
marketed is absolutely unfit for human food’’. Re 
Nurse your baby as long as you can—then e 


wean him gradually on the nearest thing to 
your own milk 


Nestlés Food 


(A complete food — not a milk modifier) 


Nestlé’s has in it the fats, proteids and car- 
bohydrates that your baby needs. Don’t a 
try to use raw cow’s milk as a makeshift. It a 
won’t do. Unclean—often filled with germs of con- 
sumption, typhoid—and that greatest of terrors— 
summer complaint—cow’s milk carries off more 

babies than any other cause. Cow’s milk fills the 

needs of calves—not of babies. , ' 


In Nestlé’s—milk from healthy cows, purified— 
free from germs—the calf needs are modified—the 
baby needs are added. 


Reduced to a powder—it comes 
to you in an air-tight can. No 
hand has touched it—no germ 
can reach it. It is a complete 
food—so you add only water 
and boil one minute—and you 
will know that you are giving 
your baby the food its little 
body needs. 


Send the coupon for free 
sample box of Nestlé’s— 
enough for 12 feedings—and 
the Specialist’s book on the 
care of babies. Don’t delay. 
Your baby’s health depends 
on the food you give him now. 


NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 

232 Broadway, New York 
Please send me, FREE, your Book and Trial 
Package. 


Name ee 
Address 




















These hand crocheted 


ends mean comfort. 
Easily sewn through—can’t 
catch or scratch. All sizes, 
black or white. Cards of 
‘three, for 10c. Demand 
the collar support with 
hand crocheted ends. 
At your notion counter. 


Cushion Astra | | 


Collar Support 
ARIS——JOSEPH W. SCHL sce CO.——"-NEW YORK 
Fifth Av : 


4 
a | 
j 

















MOUNT YOUR PS A Laat 
ENGEL’S QUICK 
Without Paste Muss or Fuss. b> db quickly, 
artistically—your Kodak Pictures, Post Cards—into 
albums or on caving anywhere with ENGEL’S ART 
CORN . Samples on request, or 100 for a dime. 
Engel Mfg. Co., iE. 1456 Leland Ave., Chicago 
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Sterno 
Camned 


; IT Heat t 
} or instant ¢ coking | 


T makes an end of “going to 
the kitchen” for hurry-up, last- 


minute cooking. 


article boiling in two minutes, 
from an invalid’s broth to a baby’s 
milk. The Big $1 Worth includes 
Boiler (heavily nickel- 
handle and cover), Stand, Flame 


Reducer, Nickel Tray 


Sterno 


Canned 


For Ine C Cooking 
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makes no differ- 
ence, if you have 
Sterno Canned 
Heat inthehouse. 


Touch amatch to 
the paste (looks 


and up leaps in- | 
stantly a clear, in- 
\ | tense, evenly burn- 
ing flame that you 


a candle, when 
you're through. 
One can may be 
used again and 
again, as long as 
the paste lasts. 


Sterno Canned Heat 
. is smokeless, odorless, 
A | dangerless and _non- 
spillable. Invaluable 


indispensable, if you 
have children. 


Usedbythousandsof 
housewives,mothers, 
nurses, amateur and 
professional cooks, 
business girls, bach- 
elors, school teach- 
ers, school children, 
motorists, sportsmen 
and sportswomen, 
everybody every- 
where. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, simply pin a dollar to 


name and address, and you 
will receive, prepaid, the big 


scribed above (price inCan- 
a SAMPLE CAN 





























DRAWN BY CORWIN KNAPP LINSON 


What Children Should EF 





By Elizabeth C. Condit 


AUTHOR OF “HOW TO COOK AND WHY” 


HE following menus were used by one 
mother last winter. The family consisted 
of two children, a business man, his wife 
and a maid. The children are so well, hearty 
and vigorous as to be conspicuous. They have 
endurance, resistance to disease, and stand well 
in school. They started with a handicap of 
a highly nervous inheritance, but intelligent 


feeding has counteracted it. All this is a result 
of much studying on the part of the mother. 

In these menus meat is given every other 
day only. No fruit is used for breakfast, be- 
cause all the family drink orange juice in the 
morning. If these menus were used fora family 
fond of bread, it would have to be added to 
the meals lacking it. 








It sets any 








plated, with 


and a can of 








Heat 


IDNIGHT 








or morning 
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n snuff out, 
you would 


























the sick room— 


eet of paper with your 


Worth exactly as de- 
$1.50), or send 10c for 
STERNAU & CO. 


317 Broadway 
New York 
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BREAKFAST LUNCHEON DINNER 
a Graham-flour cereal, : Cream-of-tomato soup ba 09 
< cream. .... . . | $0.06 Rice salad $0.10 | Small roast of lamb . 
Q Coffee, cream . ‘ 05 Nut bread ; ; 07 | Scalloped onions and 
vA Milk for two children . .04 gal cream . a ont potatoes. wre" 
2 FOPOVERDS 2 «2 5 .08 Milk . ae .04 | Snow pudding . d 
$0.23 $0.32 $0.66 
I Baked macaroni with 
x Cornmeal mush, cream | $0.07 cheese. . . . « | $0.10 | Scotch broth. . $0.05 
S Coffee, cream, for two Tomato salad tae o .07 | Vegetable cutlets . 
8 adults. . ; 0S Baked custard. . . . -10 | Stuffed tomatoes. . 
= Milk for two children . 04 Bread and butter. . . .06 | Chocolate pudding . : 

. $0.16 $0.33 $0.26 
ts Poached eggs on toast Cream-of-carrot soup . $0.07 
m Oatmeal, cream, sugar | $0.09 withbaconand cheese | $0.15 Swiss steak . . 

Qa Popovers, butter . . . 08 Baked potatoes. : .03 | 4 ears of corn, mashed 

7 Coffee, cream, for two Milk for two children . .04 potatoes. , 

g adults. . . - 05 Apple sauce, ginger- Brown bread, butter J 

c Milk for two children . __.04 bread. . oe 05 _| Prune whip — ‘ 
$0.26 $0.27 $0.49 

~ . 

a Graham-flour cereal, SOUP... ... . s « = Qa] 
QO cream. s « « « | 9009 Bean loaf . | Ph 
2 Buttered toast. . : .0614| Potato chowder . , $0.12 Tomato-jelly ‘salad : 

7 Milk for two children . .04 Baked apples stuffed Bread and butter. ; 
fa Coffee, cream, sugar, with nuts . , By Milk for two children . F 
5) for two adults Sees 05 Molasses cake . 10 | Lemon jelly : 
S $0.2415 $0.34 $0.42 

m Hominy, cream .. . | $0.10 Creamed eggs... . $0.13 
Q Coffee, cream, for two Baked waeiies : 02 | Onion bouillon . $0.06 
2 adults. n 05 Beets... ‘ 02 Lamb pie ‘ 
Milk for two children . 04 — pie. . 05 | Pineapple salad 
ro Corn muffins. .... .O5 Milk . ; .04 Clover-leaf rolls 
o $0.24 $0.26 $0.36 
5 Cornmeal mush, cream | $0.07 Split-pea soup . $0.03 
oi Coffee, cream, for two Vegetable chowder . . $0.10 Cheese souffilé F 
fa) adults : .05 Nut bread, butter . . .07 | Stuffed potatoes 
= Milk for two children . 04 Apple ieee rs .03 Peas . - 
re BOOS. « s » | 04 Milk . A .04 | Bread pudding ; 

$0. 20 $0.24 30.44 | 
Tomato soup. : $0.10 | Nut loaf. 3). ae $0.15 
bn Irish oatmeal . . | $0.09 2 chops for children. . 14 Baked macaroni. with 

< Milk for two children . .04 Mashed potatoes. . . .03 tomato co ee 
Q Coffee, cream for two Beets. . , 02 Carrots. . 

x ot || el ae araas 05 Oranges and bananas . a i Raisin bread . 

. DOUG. Soames) a «a .04 Cookies . ; o% .03 | Lemon pie. 
< $0.22 $0.43 $0.41 

: Total $1.5514| Total. $2.19 Total . "$3.04 

Total cost of meals for entire week $6.78!5 














Eirct At 
First Ai 


“i | NHE best hustler in the country kitchen 
is a thin sharp knife. Have you ever 
noticed how often a butcher puts his knife 

on the steel? Have handy your own carbo- 

rundum ora fine grit whetstone, and keep your 
knife so keen that you can quickly shred the 
toughest meat. Quick paring and extra-thin 
slicing is the secret of quick cooking. Thin slic- 
ing of meat or, better still, grinding permits the 
heat to penetrate sooner, and if you want to 
cook meat in the shortest time possible, grind it. 

Also, the broader the pan you cook your food 
in the sooner the heat gets through it. To cook 
meat or potatoes quickly use a sheet-iron pan 
and cover it to hold in the heat. 

MILK Soup—A Hurry-Up: A hot milk soup 
with tomatoes for the foundation is a good 
hurry-up dish. Allow two cupfuls of strained 
tomato and one cupful of water to boil in a 
broad granite pan. Rub three tablespoonfuls 
of flour with three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and stir into the soup. When it boils add two 
cupfuls of milk. Season with salt and pepper. 
If the milk curdles stir in rapidly a pinch of 
soda. 

Another good soup is quickly made by cook- 
ing onions in a little water, adding the liquor 
thus formed to hot milk. Season with salt, 
pepper and butter. 

Quick Meat Ftats: In cold weather there 
is generally fresh uncooked meat on hand. 
Rather than slice and fry, slice, then grind and 
fry. This will save time. Season with salt, pep- 
per and onion; pat the portions out very flat 
and thin, and cook on a hot spider. These flats 
slipped between slices of buttered bread make 
excellent sandwiches. 

Quick Hot STEw A LA YANKEE: Slice an 
onion into enough water to cover; simmer for 
five minutes, adding any gravy on hand or 
make some from beef extract. Season well; 
slice thin, cold, cooked meat, and, just before 


AN 1) 4 4 4 
rane MiUNeTry 
tAMe it lungry 


Kedzie Jones 


serving, drop it into the boiling gravy. Serve 
with or without toast. 

Quick CHEESE FonbvE: Pour on a cupful 
of diced bread one cupful of milk and one 
teaspoonful of salt, the yolks of four eggs and 
one cupful of ground cheese; stir well; beat the 
whites of the eggs very stiff, and fold into 
the mixture; bake for from fifteen to twenty 
minutes; serve at once. 

Quick SALAD: A country woman should 
have a little grocery in the northeast corner of 
her cellar as a last refuge. There store canned 
materials, out of which salads can be made ina 
hurry; for instance, lobster, salmon, tuna, crab, 
asparagus, string beans and pineapple. 

Add an equal amount of tuna, salmon or crab 
to cold rice, and cover with thick well-seasoned 
salad dressing. Fora vegetable salad asparagus 
or string beans are always good; fora fruit salad 
a slice or two of pineapple added to plebeian 
home-grown apples will make them patrician. 

STEAMED SLICED BREAD—A Quick Dessert: 
Butter stale bread and steam the slices; butter 
again, and spread with raspberry jam, canned 
red raspberries or cherries, which have been 
heated while the bread was steaming. These 
are served in the form of individual ‘‘short- 
cakes”? with cream and sugar. 

DESSERTS IN Stock: The old-fashioned suet 
puddings our grandmothers kept on hand all 
winter, slicing, steaming, and serving on short 
notice, are a stand-by you should not neglect. 
A simple pudding which is good for a month at 
least in cold weather follows: 

Two eggs, half a cupful of sugar, four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one cupful of nut meats and one cup- 
ful of finely cut dates. 

Bake in a thin sheet for from fifteen to 
twenty minutes; cut into strips and put in a 
glass jar. When wanted, steam, sprinkle with 
lemon juice, and serve with cream. 
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Six le ASPOONS, $215 


(Engr: wing extra) 
In Canada, $2.7 


At your service 
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Lsk your dealer 
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ee a _| AskThe Ladies’Home Journal 


‘Te: directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 
re) 





nm any subject. Please always confine your questions to the editor for the par- 
ticular subject given. All letters will be answered personally and will not be 
published. Write briefly, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 





—the Complexion 


—the Scalp 
—the Hands 


Did you think there 


were only two ways to 
use lemons—for cooking 
and flavoring? 

Try these ways to 
use lemons. See what 
lemons can do. Lemons 
are the most useful fruit 
that grows. 


1. Dilute Sunkist lemon juice 
with four times the quan- 
tity of water, and apply 
night and morning after 
having bathed the face 
in water as hot as can be 
borne. See how this re- 
moves blackheads and 
improvesthecomplexion. 

2. Mix juice of one Sunkist 
lemon with cup of water 
and rub into the scalp 
after having shampooed 
the hair in the regular 
way. See how that in- 
vigorates the hair and 
prevents the accumula- 
tion of dandruff. 

3. Sunkist lemon juice and 
glycerine make an excel- 
lent lotion to apply to the 
hands on retiring at night. 
These are uses that thou- 

sands of women every- 
where find immensely ef- 
fective. Write for our free 
book which describes many 
more. 


unkis 


California’s Selected 
Practically Seedless 


Lemons 
Ask for Sunkist—clean 


American lemons—select- 
ed for quality from the finest 
California groves. 


Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fash- 
ion experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITOR 
THE LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editor), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
(not about hair trouble—another notice covers 
that), also that of children and girls, address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
TuE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Everyday Law for Women 


THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, through a 
reliable lawyer, will answer by mail any suit- 
able question of law, or endeavor to solve any 
legal problem capable of solution by mail, 
submitted by its readers. The suitability of 
answering any question, however, is to be deter- 
mined solely by the HOME JOURNAL. Address 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., Esq. 
Tue LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Household Management 


Are you finding it hard in your home to do 
your daily tasks and still have time to spare? 
Have you found it difficult to equip your 
kitchen with the tools with which you can get 
things done quickly and yet well done? Tell 
us all about your special difficulty and we will 
be glad to give you expert advice. Write to 


THE NEw HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR 
THE LaApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in the HOME JOURNAL, answer questions 
about little house building, or your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EDITORS OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty-Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair trouble (not arranging 
hair—another notice covers that), skin and 
eyes, etc.—are matters on which you will get 
advice promptly from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 
The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will furnish us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HoME Party EpIToR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE Lap1ES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’sS SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EDITORS 
Tue LapriEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl’s life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 

THE GrrRis’ EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
interest—questions pertaining to women’s in- 
terests, hints on travel, information on cur- 
rent events, the placing of quotations or of 
dates, questions on science, history and the 
drama, biographical sketches, etc. For these 
we have a special department. For anything 
not classified, address 


THE EpitTors OF “‘WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Special Booklets on Special Subjects 





* 


Make Your Hair 
Look its Best 


Your hair always looks twice as 
well when it has been properly sham- 
pooed. Proper shampooing brings out 
all the real beauty, life, lustre, natural 
wave and color. 

It is easy to keep your hair always 
looking its best, when you use 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


FOR SHAMPOOING 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL 
is especially prepared for washing the 
hair. It is a clear, pure, and entirely 
greaseless product, that cannot pos- 
sibly injure, and does not dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often it is used. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply mois- 
ten the hair with water and rub it in. It 
makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, 
which rinses out easily, removing every par- 
ticle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The 
hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair 

fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-look- 
ing and fluffy, 


can get 
MULSIFIED 
COcOANUT 
OIL at any drug 
store, and a 50 
cent bottle should 
last for months. 


Splendid for Children 


; Spend 
es 














You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can, I know you can, be- 

cause I havereduced 32,000 women 

and have built up that many more— 

scientifically, naturally, without drugs, in the pri- 


vacy of their own rooms, 





You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how 
well! I build up your 
vitality —at the same 
time I strengthen your 
heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve chronic 
ailments. 

One pupil writes: ** Iweigh 

83 pounds less, and I have 

gained wonderfully in 

strength.” 

Another says: ‘‘Last May 

I weighed 100 pounds, this 

May I weigh 126 and oh! 

I feel SO WELL.” 

Won't you sit down and 

write now for my interesting 





\ HERE no priceis given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on receipt of a . , booklet? You are welcome 
two-cent stamp, except that for Smocking, for which four cents postage will be required. If you to it. It is FREE. Don't 
wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the price-amount stated. In each case address the wait, you may forget it. I 
author of the booklet desired, always in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. poo: | penne + {| aye gene 
“‘The Book of Fair Booths’’—100 ee el Theresa — Wolcott (25 cents). you about it. 
‘The Trousseau Book,’’ by the Fashion itor (10 cents). Expressing 
“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,” by Mrs. Martha Mason. Poise—Balence-Eaxe, Susanna Cocroft 
“How to Do Continuous Smocking,”” by Mrs. Martha Mason. Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
“How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,’’ by C. M. Keys. ' Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss Cocroft's 
“‘What You Should Know When Building a Little House,’’ by Charles E. White, Jr. new book, “Beauty a Duty.” For sale at all 
‘*Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). booksellers. Beautifully bound. 
‘‘Easy Patterns in Tatting,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
“‘Hat-Frame Making” (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
“*Covering a Velvet Hat”’ (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). THE SCIENCE OFA NEWLIFE. 
MARRIED bf By John Cowan, M. D. 400 pages. 
Illustrated. Special Edition. This 
is the most valuable book on the marriage relation ever 


“*The Embroidery Book”’ (15 cents). 
“Your Fireplace and How to Build It,’’ by Joseph N. Hettel. 
issued. Circular giving full information sent free. 
J.8. oar. Ty PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Practically seedless, juicy, full- 
flavored, and the best-looking, 
brightest, waxiest lemons sold. 

They cost the same as ordi- 
nary lemons—why not choose the 
selected kind ? 

All first-class dealers sell 
Sunkist lemons and oranges. 
Save Sunkist tissue wrappers for 
beautiful silverware. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Co-operative—Non-profit 
Eastern Headquarters: Dept. B-2 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 


























‘Planting the Little House Garden,’ by W. F. Zwirner (10 cents). 
Rose 8t., New York 
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are chosen by women who 
seek the better thingsof life 
—who recognize that sci- 
satel s(ommece) aqceld hume(st-aetce 
corsets are a necessity 
to their health, comfort, 
and appearance —and 
who are keen for that dis- 
tinctive, graceful contour 
which only perfect corsets 
can give. 

Models for the average, slen- 
der, petite and stout figures 
in all lengths, heights and 
materials. Price $3.50, $5, 
$6.50, $8, $10 and upwards 
at YOUR local stores. 

ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CoO. 
A. 2 @) 84 @) eo Bi od 9 GHEY] Pater 
New York Chicago 


lame 


This handsome 


new catalog 


San Francisco 


mailed to 
any address 
upon re- 


quest to 


DEPT. 
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Covers for Your Furniture 
, By Mary E. Hopkins 


AKING a slip cover for a chair is not 

beyond the skill of the average house- 

wife provided care and patience are 
exercised in fitting the cover to the chair. 
Plain material that requires no thought about 
matching the pattern should be used until con- 
siderable skill is acquired. 

The first step in making the slip is to find 
out how much material will be needed. Refer- 
ring to Figure 1, place the tapeline as shown in 
the drawing, starting at point 1; carry up to 
point 2, across to point 3, down to point 4, 
across to point 5, and down to point 6. Allow 
an inch at each point for seams or hems, and in 
the case of a stuff-over chair, allow eight inches 
at point 4 for a tuckaway. (See Figure 2.) 

If the material is wide enough so that one 
width will cover the chair seat, this will give 
you the required length to cover the chair, 
except the sides. To find the quantity for the 
sides measure from the floor to the top of the 
chair seat, for chairs like Figure 6; for chairs 
like Figures 1, 3, 4 and 5 measure from the 
floor to the highest point on the side. Double 
the quantity, and add to that already found. 

When a single width of cloth will not cover 
the chair seat find out how many will be neces- 
sary to do this and multiply the length from 
point 1 to point 6 by the number of breadths 
required to obtain the right amount. 

It is best to allow something for shrinkage, 
and, before making up the covers, to shrink 
the cloth. This will save the discomfiture of 
finding the covers too small after their first 
trip to the laundry. 

To plan the cover lay the cloth over the chair 
as the tapeline was placed when measuring. 
Pin the cloth to the chair to prevent slipping, 
and pin up plaits where seams are to be taken, 
as at points 2, 3, 4 and 5 in Figure 1. All full- 
ness must be smoothed out to the seams and 
taken up there in little plaits. If the plaits are 
too long to stay flat, they are to be stitched 
down before the seams are sewed up, and all 
surplusage cut away. See Figure 4, where 


HIS shows you 

how to ascertain 
the amount of mate- 
rial required for mak- 
ing your slip cover, 
provided plain mate- 
rials are used. Figured 
goods take more to 
match the pattern. 


Figure 1 
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plaits are laid to take up the fullness around 
the curving top of the chair. 

The side pieces, cut separately, are pinned in 
place. Figure 3 shows a cover all pinned up 
ready for sewing. Use enough pins to hold the 
seams in shape, and put them in so they will 
not fall out when working on the cover after 
it is removed from the chair. See that all seam 
allowances, corners and angles are provided 
for, and that the goods lay true and smooth 
without drawing or wrinkling; then cut the 
seams open and trim off any excess material. 


| poten removing the cover to sew up the 
seams, it is necessary to plan for the open- 
ings. For a chair that is wider at the top 
than at the bottom place the opening in the 
middle of the back, as shown at A, Figure 5; 
otherwise leave the cover open at the back 
corners as at B, B, Figure 5. Allow about two 
inches for finishing off the openings, or make 
like a placket hole on a skirt. Sew on hooks 
and eyes, or snap fasteners, to close up the 
opening. 

Sew up the seams, binding with braid or 
tape. The tuckaway at point 4, Figure 2, may 
either be sewed up on the wrong side or left 
open and pushed down between the upholster- 
ing when the cover is on the chair. 

The back and front may be sewed together 
without any boxing in the case of thin chairs 
like Figure 4. If the back is at all thick use 
boxing, as it makes a better-fitting cover. 

When figured material is used it cannot be 
carried across the chair in a continuous piece 
as described above, for the figures must all run 
toward the top of the chair. 

Plan to have the pattern come in the center 
of the seat and back. If the pattern is a large 
floral design or a medallion with a definite top 
and bottom, place the material so the figures 
will run toward the top. It is hard to give 
any rule for estimating the amount required 
when using figured goods because of the waste 
entailed in arranging the goods. 








Figure 2 B 


Figure 2A 








 apprateteis 3 shows a slip 
cover ready for sewing. 
Figure 4 shows how to lay 
plaits to take up fullness. 








IGURE 5 shows the position of 


openings and the placement of 
hooks and eyes or of snap fasteners. 


Figure 5 





HEN cover- 

ing a chair 
like that shown in 
Figure 6, the front 
and back covers 
may be sewed to- 
gether without 
any boxing, which 
need only be used 
for chairs thicker 
through, such as in 
Figure 2 A. 














Let Your Boy Try 
Goblin Soap 


Boys like Goblin Soap 
because it’s a rea/ boys’ 
Soap. It quickly gets out 
the dirt that usually 
clings fast. 


It scrubs without the hard 
rub and cannot make 
your skin smart or burn. 
Use Goblin Soap for all 


the family. 


For Toilet and Bath 


It cleans thoroughly and leaves 
the skin refreshingly clean and 
smooth. Goblin Soap lathers 
freely in any water, hard or 
soft, cold or warm. 


Offices, Factories, Schools 
and Hospitals 


are supplied with Goblin Soap, Sur- 
geons use it. Accountants, Stenog- 
raphers, Artists, Printers, Automo- 
bilists, Machinists, Iron Workers, 
Engineers, Firemen use Goblin 
Soap because it quickly and easily 
removes ground-in dirt and stains. 


5c Per Cake 


Send now for sample cake— mailed 
postpaid for your dealer’s name 
and address and a two-cent stamp. 


Address 


CUDAHY, Dept. 17 


111 West Monroe Street Chicago 
Canada—64 Macauley Ave. Toronto 


a7 
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Model 75 


Roadster, $595 


Br. Toledo 


Never Before Such A Success 


From every state in the Union we hear of But this one tops them all. 
the amazing success of the latest Overland—the 


brew Never before has an automobile success been 
$615 model. 


so rapid, so definite and so sweeping. 

And why not? Anelectrically started and elec- 
trically lighted, completely equipped Overland 
with four-inch tires for only $615. 


The $615 Overland has made history. It 
marks the entrance of a new automobile value— 
a car complete in every sense of the term at a 

This car took the whole country by storm. price which was hitherto thought impossible. 

Season after season for seven years we have Yet here it is—a powerful five-passenger 
experienced one great success after another. touring car complete for only $615. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


**Made in U. S. A.” 
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Model 75 


$610 


Roadster, $595 


fe. b. Toledo 


Never Before Such Completeness 


Note that word “complete.” 


This means electric starter and electric 


lights, electric horn, magnetic speedometer 
in fact every necessary item. Nothing is lacking. 
There are no extras to buy. 


It is large enough for the whole family 


moderately priced, within the reach of the 
majority—economical to maintain—built of the 


best quality materials—snappy, stylish and 
speedy—and complete in every sense. 


In short, it is just another striking example 
of how our large production enables us to build 
a bigger and better car and still keep the price 
within reason. 

You'll want one, so order it now. 

Don't wait, debate or argue with yourself. 
See our dealer and place your order immediately. 

Then in a few days you and your whole 
family will be driving your own car. 

Remember it comes complete—only $615! 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made im U. S. A.” 
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Ethel 
Barrymore 


A FEAST OF and 
PICTURES AND Heatherbloom 
KEEPING UP . 


What the Year Ahead 
Offers 


T IS not so wonderful that more than 60,000 

Home Journat folks came into The 
Keeping-Up Club within four months. No 
other club ever grew So quickly: no other club 
ever “caught on” so marvelously. But no 
other club ever offered what The Keeping-Up 
Club offers in such an easy and delightful way: 
keeping up with what is going on and what 
J nas! ! others know and all the time having the eyes 


fee SRA SERENADE 


charmed by beautiful picturesand the mind en- 
riched by the easiest and yet most authorita- 


‘3 f tive kind of reading. 
4 Suppose a man or a woman joins the Club 
1 ) 10S now—this April—just see what he or She gets; 


and, mind you, without a penny’s expense, for 
you cannot buy “The Mentor’’—the Club’s 
magazine—in The Keeping- . a if A 
: want to; it comes to you absolutely for noth- ‘ 
< In pertrag' community there sg ~ gi tag whose at ing: 12 issues a year with 72 beautiful photo- Copyright Charles 
attire sets them off as “distinctively voguish dressers. gravure pictures, not bound in but loosely laid 1916 by Frohman, 
ban agree. : : : in, So you can frame any one of them: in a me. 
@ This is the result of discrimination in the selection of yous, you: eteeeeey get — a Roar art Rishion @ Petticoat 
. allery that takes in the most beautiful in art, S n , Ss 1 —— 
materials rather than extravagance. ner Bareagy i decease oes ae eee Tipe a Ame ye 
pepe peered travel, nema eh a “oa the style emphasizes petticoats 
6.86 ‘ . 144 pages o entertaining rea ing matter by the r 
@ Belding’s Silk Fabrics—are perfectly loomed, cleverly leading experts in the country, not welten ‘Pine nin wll ter Tela 
designed, exquisite in their soft, silky texture. Original i one Dl we canis tee Poca 
. . . — re y talking 1 r wig mendor 
and varied in colorings and weaves and surprisingly about traveling where he has been: with Prof. 
. ; e e John C. Van Dyke about the pictures he has 
satisfactory a after months of see Pr ferr d by seen: with Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie about the 
America’s best-dressed women. ae he has read, and so on. 
he ‘ . hese men talk with you on paper just as 
@_ Belding’s Silk Fabrics for Dresses, Linings and Petti- = would were — sitting round your —_ 
. ° or an evening. nd all this, to say nothin , du 
coats. Guaranteed to give satisfactory wear. The name of the five-minute chat on the back of ack Endorsed by all fashion authorities 
of © BELDING’S< is woven in selvedge—the Belding picture, to tell you all about that particular for the new modes, Beautiful 
CG T Label ; oe" d picture. creations including the new pom- 
uarantee lag or Label is attached to ready-to-wear And, again further, if you still want more padour effects now on sale atall good 
garments. information, all you have to do is to sit down, stores, Insist upon this label: 
write out your question, and an answer comes 
@ We urge you to see the newest displays now at from the man who knows the most in the line 


. ° ‘ ‘ you ask about—and all for nothing! 
Belding Dealers’. Retail prices $1.15 to $2.00 per yard. 





OULD you keep up more easily, more Ula ma 
pleasantly and yet with absolute authority 


Belding Bros. & Company for every statement that comes to you? You Write for free ‘* Petticoat Panorama’ 


a ara go to college, or to a university, without leav- 
New York Chicago St. Louis Philadelphia Boston ‘ 


ae : ing home: you see the great pictures of the | A. G. HYDE & SONS 
Cincinnati San Francisco St. Paul Baltimore world without traveling: you travel without 
Also Manufacturers of BELDING’S Sewing Silks and Embroidery Silks even going to one of Mr, Elmendorf’s lectures: 361 Broadway. New York City 


in a word, you just sit still andthe world comes 


toyou. _ ; | Makers of Hydegrade | Fabrics 
As one man wrote to us: “You can’t beat — 


it! It’s the greatest idea ever put across, and 
we sit at home enthralled with what you send. 


i Our boy and girl are at college: we are home, 
and yet when they come home we talk about 
what they talk about. They are tickled to 


«<< | death because busy father and mother keep 
Lets the ody Breathe” up—and so we do; keep right up to the 




















minute too.” 

So, you see, a man or a woman really and 
distinctly misses something rich and fine when 
he or she does not come into The Keeping-Up 
Club. 

And it is so easy to come in! If it were a 
question of money, thousands might well say: 
“Oh, if we only could!” or ‘‘ Wouldn’t we love 

ASCE EEE vie to?’’ But here itis: the chance, I mean: not dd | 
Liss eS a oe BARA YS a penny is required or asked. —a to your natura 


ht * eee HARA 1 & {i Write to me and I’ ll tell you all ¢ tbout it. beaut those rare charms 
Tek CANA wide) Se If 60,000 folks are happy and pleased, isn’t it af 


Warsaceeey or. a hh Seen he 2 eX : pyee’ “v4 a pretty good argument for 60,000 more? It’ll given by Marinello Pow- 


IR 


i 100,000 before the year is out: we are sure der ~—the warm pinkness of a 
of that. Why not be one of these? ° 
Fun deep ac 6 en. fresh rose, a velvet-like softness 


Dee Manian oo and exquisite fragrance. Use 


C4 UR AS ‘ J 00.8 Yo 8t HOA ao ae ee ea, * A oe if | THE KeEeprnc-Up CLuB LO 
fees taever Ce . wea vanes oy eta’ Se be ec eee cee cer) © imes | / Tue Lapries’ HomME JouRNAL RINE! € 
a Se 8 Aes P-3 a x es* +4 > +45 tse ed ons eae x 42 ] Zz H INDEPENDENCE SQUARE fo DER 
~ aa é Lum } i PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA f 
always to enhance your complexion 
and protect your skin against the 
CE CON | AY Wf} JY mischief of weather. 
SECOND CHILDHOOD we ' | 
A Tint for Every Complexion.” 
‘ aY aW7 1.2 " % 
By W. W. Whitelock Send 2-Cent Stamp 


for Miniature Box. 


Go Oo d f or B oO yY Ss “T° WILIGHT brings them, Jack and MARINELLO COMPANY 


A little work’s a fine thing for the youngster—but give him a i Lizzie, Dept. A, Mallers Bldg. Chicago 
chance to be cool and comfortable at work or play—buy him plenty | For their good-night game with me: 


~ i : 5 3 : She, so tiny, blithe and busy; 
of Chalmers “‘Porosknit.’” The light, elastic mesh is so open that Jack, as jolly as can be. 


you can see through it~—and of such high quality that durability and I _ always ghd clearly 
satisfaction are guaranteed unconditionally. | pax anita en ae ened, 
The openings let the body breathe. Perspiration evaporates. This means / As at five one used todo. 
good health as well as comfort. Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’ Union Suits haye a 

real Closed Crotch that fits, stays put. With elasticity in the seat, the gar- Saying I won't peep at all. 
ment gives with every bend or twist.. Demand the genuine. Ask your dealer. While the others hide securely, 


For Men For Bors il When they give a little call. 


Any Style } Then to guess J start directly 
50c Shirt and Drawers 2 5c \\ Where they’re hiding—but in vain, = 
per garment i For I never guess correctly, oN, sh 
$ OQ UNION SuITS So I’m always “‘It” again. (SMW 
Any Style Cc | : Lip : | ) 
| Such a burst of childish laughter 
Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle f ' a on time! 
° “ rs i Jjttle trills that linger aiter, 
Ribbed Underwear for Fall and Winter f Like the echoes of a chime. \ 
f Then at last, with fond embraces, 
In the swiftly fading light, 
Both my playmates raise their faces “, 
. y, pea) = 7 \\ 
For a kiss and last good night. yi —. 


Then I sit alone, not lonely, 
And I dream of days no more, 


Evenings like the present—only Meatless Cookery 


I was five and t sc 

i as bit a : not three ore. “Eat less meat.’” Doctors are saying it to thousands 
= 7, Y And, the bitter griefs reviewing of patients, tae to you, or sOmeone in your 
This Label e on sina ro at ae ia | That must follow youthful zest, family, This book gives meatless menus that are 


dacious, Satisfying,economical. By Maria McIlvaine 
Write for Biustiias Book of All Styles I conclude that, youth renewing, Gilmore, éntrodwction by Louis Faugéres Bishop, M.D. 


7 Second childhood is the best, .00 net—at booksellers’, 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam. N. Y. Peas oe E. P. DUTTON & CO. NEW YORK 





So I close my eyes demurely, 
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Cleans, 


Beautifies 
nd 


Polishes 


As you polish your furniture 
withO-Cedar Polish, youclean 
and beautify it atthe same time. 

First, all the dust, dirt, grime, etc., 
are removed, then the beauty of 
the grain of the wood is brought 
out—then comes the bright lustre 
or polish so hard and dry that it is 
lasting and will not collect dust. 


If you are not delighted with the 
results O-Cedar Polish gives, your 
money refunded. 


25¢ to$3.00 & At 
Sizes 2, All Dealers’ 








Channell Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO : TORONTO - LONDON ‘BERLIN 


O-Cdar 
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They All Go Back 
to Dr. Lyon’s 


Why experiment at the expense 
of your teeth? It has been done 
for you by others who, after trial 
of various dentifrices, invariably 
return to the three times a day use 
of either 


Or.Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Dental Cream 


There is proven assurance of good 
teeth for you when you use either 
of these standar 
ethical preparations 
and visit your dentist 
twice a year, 

Send 2c stamp today 
for a generous trial 

ackage of either Dr. 

yon's Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental 
Cream. 


1. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
526 West 27th St. 
New York City 
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Gowns 


Maternity ¢2"": 


Write for new FREE booklet ie styles. 


MRS. GRACE. MINOR >*+,A4,'89 Man St. 
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THE SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENT 


HE first great event in the lives of our boys 

and girls is their graduation from grammar 
school. It is indeed of as much importance to 
them at the time as their high-school gradua- 
tion later, and should therefore be planned to 
accord with the dignity they feel is theirs. 

The exercises may follow the general plan of 
a high-school Commencement program; salu- 
tatory, history, prophecy and valedictory be- 
ing interspersed with song and recitation. 
Many of the schools introduce plays on their 
programs, there being numerous dramatiza- 
tions of the classics for this purpose. 

The poems of Scott, Longfellow and Tenny- 
son have been produced—even Shakspere has 
been attempted with success, the fairy scene 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ being a 
splendid vehicle for the inculcation of a taste 
for the best in literature, a taste which reading 

may develop even though the pupil may not 
have Opportunity to secure a higher education. 

The program here given is intended as a 
guide and may be augmented, while other se- 
lections may be substituted if desired: 


Opening Anthem: ‘‘ The Heavens Proclaim’’— 
BEETHOVEN. 

Scripture Reading: ‘‘One Hundredth Psalm,” 
in unison, by graduates. 

Song: ‘« Pilgrims’ Chorus ’’—WAGNER. 

Address of Welcome: By a graduate. 

Quartet: “Voices of the Woods’’—RuBIN- 
STEIN . ‘Melody in F.’ 

Roll Call: Answered by a quotation from each 
graduate, 

Song: ‘‘It Was a Lover and His Lass’’— 
SHAKSPERE. 

Class History: By a graduate. 

Class Prophecy: By a graduate. 

Chorus: ‘‘Swing Song”—Léour. : 

Presentation of Diplomas: By the superin- 
tendent. 

A Nature Fantasy: ‘‘Our Choice,” for girls. 

Farewell Address: By a graduate. 

Closing Song: ‘‘America.’’ 


N ORDER to provide a wide choice of Com- 

mencement material the following list of 
songs, drills and plays has been selected: 

In the latest song collections will be found 
““\ Welcome Song”; “Brightly Dawns Our 
Holiday” (air from ‘‘ Mikado”); “Hail to the 
Public School’? (air, “America”’); ‘‘Educa- 
tion’? (two of the eight original stanzas of 
“‘America’”’); ‘‘A Vacation Glee”; “Laugh 
and the World Laughs With You,” and “ Ho, 
Ho, Vacation Days are Here!” 

Of a2 more serious nature might be mentioned 
“But the Lord is Mindful,”’ by Mendelssohn; 
“The Lord is My Shepherd,” by Smart; ‘A 
Spring Song,” by Pinsuti; ‘‘ Barcarolle,” from 
“Tales of Hoffman,” and ‘‘ Song of Peace,’’ by 
Sullivan, 

There are many attractive drills and motion 
exercises in which large classes or some of the 
lower grades may participate. “The Red, White 
and Blue Drill’’ is intended for a mixed class, 
or for boys alone; it includes the salute to the 
flag and a calisthenic exercise to the song 

‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. mle he 
Flower Drill” is a pretty exercise for sixteen 
young girls who wear floral paper costumes and 
carry flowers. 

“The Book Drill” is unique in its idea. It 
should be performed by girls and ye carrying 
their books. “Daisies” is a drill for any num- 
ber of girls carrying loose bunches of long- 
stemmed daisies—an attractive number for 
any program. “ The Spring Song Drill,’ * to the 
music of Mendelssohn’s “ Spring Song,” is an 
exercise for thirteen or for twenty-nine girls, 
wherein a color scheme of pink and white in 
dainty, charming figuresis produced. A Japa- 
nese drill to the tune, ‘‘ In Tokio,’’ may be given 
by children in Japanese costumes, with para- 
sols and fans. 


AMONG the new plays suitable for the 
grammar grades are the following: 

“A Nature Play in a City School.’ In this 
the children impersonate the books of the cele- 
brated naturalist, John Burroughs, and the 
instruction is attractively presented. 

“A Grammar Play.” This is really a dia- 
logue for any number of children, who repre- 
sent parts of speech and punctuation marks, 
making difficult definitions easily understand- 
able. 

‘A Geographical Squabble.” Another in- 
structive idea is here presented, in which sev- 
enteen children impersonate the countries of 
North America and South America. 

“Fairies of Today.”’? A humorous entertain- 
ment in three scenes, showing the fairies at 
school, the fairies’ graduation and the fairies on 
duty; it requires fourteen characters. 

“Lotto.”” A Japanese farce. In costume this 
play would be especially attractive and in- 
cludes a Japanese song and drill. 

“The Carnival of Song.’’ This spectacular 
exercise in song and verse for twenty or more 
performers would make another pleasing fea- 
ture for the program. 

The following dialogues and humorous mono- 
logues would enliven the program: “The New 
Teacher”—a sc hoolroom scene, with about 
twelve characters; ‘The Reading Circle”—a 
living-room scene for six girls; “State Pride’’— 
six girls reading in a classroom; ‘‘ Why?”—for 
two characters representing mother and small 
son; *‘Slighted ‘G’”—characters, Uncle John 
a nd two boys. 

Among the monologues these two would 
make amusing recitations for boys: “Choosing 
a Piece” and “Tom Speaks a Piece.” 

It must not be forgotten that the poems of 
Eugene Field, Robert Louis Stevenson and 
James Whitcomb Riley are new to each class 
and never fail to delight an audience as well. 


NOTE—The School Entertainment Editor is prepared 


to give you help with your Commencement problems. 
Write to her stating your specific needs and inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope. We must ask to be excused, 
however, from filling orders for the entertainment material 
suggested, so do not send us any money. 
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struggle. 


Women who exercise, men who walk— 
are the Quaker Oats enthusiasts. 


They are anxious to keep at their best. 







You’ll concede Quaker 
Oats the chief place in that 
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Such folks don’t neglect this marvelous 


vim-food, which is 75 per cent latent energy. 


You see the results in their springing 
steps, in their bubbling vitality, in their 


high spirits, in the sparkle of their eyes. 
Oat lovers ‘‘feel their oats.’ 
It’s a pity to miss that, for even a day. 


This energizer comes endowed with ex- 


quisite flavor. The dish is a dainty. 


every way, as everyone knows, it means a 


day well begun. 


uaker Oats 


The Supreme Oat Dainty 


This brand has won—and We 
all the world over—the sov- doubly 


ereign place in oat foods. 


this - dish 
we 
have a mammoth output, so 


Into this brand goes noth- it costs you no extra price. 


ing but the biggest, finest 


If you want your folks to 


oats. We get but ten pounds’ delight in oats—to eat them 


from a bushel. That’s one often 
reason why these flakes so them Quaker Oats. 


excel in flavor. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


and in plenty—get 
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Aluminum Cooker 
By Parcel Post 


This ideal cooker is made 
to our order, of heavy pure 
aluminum. Its cereal ca- 
pacity is 234 quarts. 


Quaker Oats are cooked Peer ag 
perfectly in it, without loss ouble 
of flavor or aroma. That is Cooker 
why we supply it. Over Extra 
700,000 homes are using our Large 


cookers now. 


mr) 






Send us our trademark—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the 
fronts of five Quaker Oats packages. Send one dollar with the trade- 


marks and this ideal cooker will be sent by parcel post. 


If you are a lover of Quaker Oats we want you to have this cooker. 
Address The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Extraordinary 





Success of the‘HANDY VOLUME” issue 
ff the new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA— 


which we are now offering for 


$1.00 down and small monthly payments — 
compels us to give the following 


Notice to the Public 


E shall be able to make prompt delivery of sets of our new “Handy 

Volume?” issue of The Encyclopaedia Britannica for only a short time 

longer. The demand has been so enormous as to exceed all calculations. 
We are making deliveries from our warehouses in different cities over the 
country. But the stocks on hand are being rapidly exhausted, and we must 
beg the indulgence of our customers if they find their orders delayed. 


We began advertising the remarkable offer 
which we are making on this new issue of 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica between the 
10th and 14th of January, and within a week 
the orders were almost 700 per day, and long 
before this notice can be printed, will prob- 
ably be 

1,000 sets per day 





Packing and delivering a thousand sets a 
day of a 29-volume encyclopaedia, every vol- 
ume of which must be packed so as to come 
to the purchaser in perfect condition, is in 
itself a task of some magnitude. But a much 
more serious matter is that these shipments 
will very rapidly exhaust our stock of the 
bound sets. 





Rush orders were immediately placed with 
the binders to push deliveries at all possible 
speed, working night and day shifts. 


We Had 50,000 Sets Ready 


After we had made arrangements for this 
remarkable sale, we did not begin advertising 
until the publishers had on hand 50,000 sets 
printed on India paper. 


These are, we believe, the largest single 
orders for printing ever made. They alone 


make it possible to furnish our customers with 
the complete new Eleventh edition of The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica printed on the same 
lovely India paper as the high-priced Cam- 
bridge University issue at one-third the cost 
of the higher priced issue. 


We undertook the sale of the new ‘‘ Handy Volume”’ 
issue because we are always seeking real bargains to 
offer our customers; something of superlative quality; 
something that everyone needs; something that lends 
itself to economical manufacture in large quantities; 
something that reflects lasting credit upon our institu- 
tion and means permanent satisfaction to our cus- 
tomers; something that can be sold at a price that, 
considered with its known quality, will instantly 
identify it asa BARGAIN. 


For this reason, we arranged with the publishers to 
sell this issue on the narrowest margin of profit, both 
to themselves and to us, and to offer the complete 
work, the entire 29 volumes, unabridged and un- 
changed, for a first payment of a single dollar. 


We put behind every order our absolute guarantee 
that this is the complete, authorized, unabridged 
Eleventh edition of The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
which cost more than a million and a half dollars for 
its editorial preparation alone. 


And we further guarantee that any subscriber who 
is not completely satisfied with his purchase when he 
receives the volumes, may send them back to us, at 
our expense, and we return the dollar he has paid. 

In other words, we take all the risk and youtakenone. 











NITED States Senator James E. 

Martine of New Jersey; under date 
of January 31,1916, compares the Cam- 
bridge issue (in big volumes) and the 
Handy Volumes, which cost one-third 
as much: 

“IT believe, had the ‘Handy Volume’ size 
been on the market and I had the choice to 
make between it and the Cambridge issue, I 
should have selected the former regardless of 
price.” 

And the same opinion has been given by 
many others who were surprised and pleased 
to find the ‘Handy Volume’”’ set as hand- 
some as the Cambridge issue and so much 
more usable. 





E of the early subscribers to the 
‘‘Handy Volume’”’ issue, Wilson S. 
Patterson, 2116 Mt. Royal Terrace, 
Baltimore,on January 27th, 1916,wrote 
as follows: 


**The ‘Handy’ Encyclopaedia came to hand 
Monday in perfect condition, and they are 
even more than you claim for them,—have 
been reading ever since they arrived and can- 
not stop.” 


This letter is typical. We have received 
many others equally enthusiastic. You 
will be just as well pleased as Mr. Patterson 
was. Send in your order to-day. 








Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS — CHICAGO 








Where to see and order the 


‘‘Handy Volume’’ issue of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


At any of the stores listed below, 
you will find on exhibition complete 
sets in the various styles of bindings. 


NEW YORK 
GIMBEL BROTHERS, Broadway and 33d St. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave. 
HENRY MALKAN, 42 Broadway 


WASHINGTON, S. KANN SONS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, GIMBEL BROTHERS 
BALTIMORE 

THE NORMAN, REMINGTON CO. 

308 North Charles St. 

BOSTON, W. B. CLARKE, 26 Tremont St. 
SOMERVILLE (MASS.) 

THE GORDON’S DEPARTMENT STORES 
NEWARK, HAHNE & CO. 
PITTSBURGH, JOSEPH HORNE CoO. 
BUFFALO, THE WM.-HENGERER CO. 
ROCHESTER, SCRANTOM, WETMORE & CO., 

21-23 State St. 
CLEVELAND 

THE BURROWS BROS. CO., 633 Euclid Ave. 


CINCINNATI 
STEWART & KIDD CO., 121 E. 5th St. 


DETROIT 
JOHN V. SHEEHAN & COMPANY 
260 Woodward Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
THE KAUTZ STATIONERY CO. 
116 N. Pennsylvania St. 


CHICAGO, THE FAIR 
MILWAUKEE, GIMBEL BROTHERS 


ST. PAUL 
ST. PAUL BOOK AND STATIONERY CO., 
55 E. 6th St. : 
ST. LOUIS me 
BUXTON & SKINNER PRINTING AND STA- 
TIONERY CO., Fourth St. bet. Olive and Locust 


KANSAS CITY 
BRYANT & DOUGLAS BOOK AND STATION- 
ERY CO., 922 Grand Ave. 


OMAHA, J. L. BRANDEIS & SONS 


LOUISVILLE 
DEARING'’S, INCORPORATED, 
232 South 4th St. E 
BIRMINGHAM, LOVEMAN, JOSEPH & LOEB E, 
NEW ORLEANS, MAISON BLANCHE 


DALLAS, SEARS, ROEBUCK “ind CO. of Texas 
801-809 Arnold St. 


PORTLAND, THE J. K. GILL CO., 133 Third St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
“THE WHITE HOUSE” 
(RAPHAEL WEILL & CO., INC.) 


LOS ANGELES 
A. HAMBURGER & SONS, INC. 
SEATTLE ‘i 4 
LOWMAN & HANFORD CO., 616-620 First Ave. 4 
TORONTO 2 | 
McAINSH & CO., 4-12 College St. 


You can see sets in the business 
offices of any of the following 
newspapers: 


HARTFORD (CONN.) COURANT 
MERIDEN (CONN.) RECORD 

NEW LONDON (CONN.) DAY 
ATTLEBORO (MASS.) SUN 

FALL RIVER (MASS.) HERALD 

LYNN (MASS.) ITEM 

NORTHAMPTON (MASS.) DAILY HERALD 
NASHUA (N. H.) TELEGRAPH 

UNION HILL (N. J.) HUDSON DISPATCH 
NEW BRUNSWICK (N. J.) HOME NEWS 
PATERSON (N. J.) PRESS GUARDIAN 
AUBURN (N. Y.) CITIZEN 

ELMIRA (N. Y.) STAR-GAZETTE 
LOCKPORT (N. Y.) UNION-SUN AND JOURNAL 
MIDDLETOWN (N. Y.) DAILY ARGUS 
LONG ISLAND CITY (N. Y.) STAR 

MT. VERNON (N. Y.) DAILY ARGUS 
NIAGARA FALLS (N. Y.) GAZETTE 
POTTSVILLE (PA.) REPUBLICAN 
DUBOIS (PA.) DAILY EXPRESS 
BUTLER (PA.) CITIZEN 

WARREN (PA.) EVENING TIMES 
HARRISONBURG (VA.) NEWS-RECORD 
STAUNTON (VA.) DAILY NEWS 
GREENSBORO (N. C.) NEWS 

ROCKY MT. (N. C.) TELEGRAM 
CHARLOTTE (N. C.) NEWS 
PARKERSBURG (W. VA.) NEWS 
ALTON (ILLS.) DAILY TIMES 

ENID (OKLA.) DAILY EAGLE 

FORT SMITH (ARK.) TIMES-RECORD 
MONROE (LA.) NEWS-STAR 

HELENA (MONT.) INDEPENDENT 
COMANCHE (TEXAS) VANGUARD 








BERKELEY (CAL.) DAILY GAZETTE 

SAN DIEGO (CAL.) SUN 

SAN BERNARDINO (CAL.) EVENING INDEX 
SANTA BARBARA (CAL.) DAILY NEWS 
WALLA WALLA (WASH.) UNION 
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Are your children as healthy as 
the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


£1 
5 


~ > < 
* 


¥ 


SOLED 





HE up-to-date farmer makes a systematic study of every ques- 
tion relating to the feeding of his animals. That’s only good 
business. If care and thought are well repaid in raising cattle, hogs 
and chickens, don’t you think it must be worth while to give serious 
study to the question of feeding children and grown people—of de- 
veloping every bit of the strength and vitality of which they are capable? 


You'll find the Encyclopaedia Britannica an authority not only on 
questions of food and feeding but on every question of health. It will 
explain to you those modern preventive medical measures which will 
save endless sickness and suffering, once they: are generally known and 
put into practice. It contains over six hundred medical articles written 
by well-known experts expressly for Britannica readers. 


Just as it places at your disposal the medical experience of the 
world, in the same way the Britannica offers you the fruits of the labors 


can make them? | 


of experts in all other branches of knowledge. No matter what your 
duties are, the Britannica will help you perform them with the efficiency 
the modern world demands of women. 


Considering its usefulness, this great library has always been the 
wisest possible investment for any family—even at prices ranging from 
$150.00 to $250.00. It must have seemed expensive, however, to those 
who had never used it or proved its usefulness. ‘‘Can’t so useful a work 
be brought within the easy reach of everyone?’”’ we wondered. We 
resolved to find out, with the result that we are now able to sell a new 
issue at a saving of two-thirds—surely an unparalleled bargain. This 
new issue, printed on genuine Britannica India paper from new plates, 
is a beautiful set of books and so much easier to handle than the regular 
Cambridge University issue that we believe you would prefer it even though 
the prices were the same. You can buy the ‘“‘Handy Volume”’ issue— 


a more convenient and compact form of the new 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


for $1.00 down and $3.00 a month for 21 months 


—one-third the price of the Cambridge University issue 


the only other issue of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. The total price, if paid 
by installments, is $64.00; the cash price is $58.88. You save $107.87 or 64 per cent. 


AUN 
Do You Know 


As we guarantee satisfaction or your money back, you can send us your order today 


without risk. Pin $1.00—bill, check or money order—to the coupon at the end of 
this advertisement after signing it. Then mail it to us. As soon as you decide upon 


the style you want, we will send you a set. 


$1.00 brings the entire 29 volumes under our guarantees 


What is good for a cold? 

How sleeplessness can be overcome ?. 

At what age it is safe to add cereal to a baby’s food? 
Why measles is a serious disease ? 


What should be done about adenoids? 


Wie Guarantee that the “Handy Volume” issue is au- 
thorized by the publishers of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; that in contents it is identical with the large 
Cambridge issue, word for word, map for map, and illus- 
tration for illustration; that it is printed on the same India 
paper and differs from it only in being of a more con- 
venient size. 


We Guaratwtee complete satisfaction with the “Handy 
Volume” Britannica. To anyone who, for any reason, is 
not satisfied and returns the set within three weeks, we guar- 
antee to refund all he has paid, including shipping charges. 


The Britannica has become a necessity just as education 
itself has become indispensable. Once an elementary knowl- 
edge of reading, writing and arithmetic was a fair equip- 
ment for making one’s way in the world. As opportunities 
for more education became cheap and common, competition 
forced new standards upon everyone. It’s the same way 
with the Encyclopaedia Britannica. So long as its high price 
kept it beyond the reach of all but the well-to-do, it was like 
a college education—an advantage not so universal as to 
handicap those who lacked it. But now that any family 
can have this survey of the world’s knowledge at their com- 
mand, every family must have it or fall behind. 


Send for free illustrated booklet 


You understand the difficulty of describing a work so large and so many-sided as the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. We cannot hope to give you any adequate idea of it here, but we shall be glad 
to send you a booklet which will tell you much that is new and interesting. 


If your first interest is the care of your family, you’ll turn to it for authoritative information 
about food, sanitation and other branches of domestic science. You'll consult authorities on house- 
furnishing, rugs, furniture and china, and if you are a shrewd shopper, you will heed what the 
Britannica can tell you about furs, laces, jewelry, precious stones, silks, in fact, everything you buy. 


Your husband will find it profitable to gather the experience of men eminent in his line of work, 
whatever it may be, and to learn everything even remotely connected with it, for that is what enlarges 


a man’s scope and builds self-confidence. 


Your children’s school work will seem more worth doing if through the Britannica they learn its 
connection with the grown-up world. Whatever taste or inclination they may have for any special 


study or work, the Britannica will develop. 


Remember, you can order the Britannica now under our guarantee of satisfaction or your money 
back, but if you have any doubts about your needing it, or if you wish first to see specimen pages, 
color reproductions of bindings, descriptions of bookcases, etc., send for our free booklet (see coupon). 


For list of stores where you may see and order the ‘‘Handy Volume’’ Britannica, see opposite page. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
CHICAGO 


Sole Distributors 


W hat food materials are most likely to be adulterated? 
What the effect of baths of different temperature is? 


What the evidence is in favor of vaccination and 
against it ? 

How children’s sight can be protected? 

What is good for burns, scalds and sunstrokes ? 

W hat the treatment is for corrosive poisoning > 

How you can ventilate a room without causing a draft ? 


Why new-born babies’ eyes are often slate-blue for a 
time ? 


How the amount of air in a room, spoiled by an 
ordinary gas burner or a small reading lamp, com- 
pares with the amount spoiled by a man’s breathing > 


You never can tell when you will want answers 
to such practical questions and remember, the 
Britannica will decide the point, no matter what 
the subject of inquiry is. 


HUT 


. If you want booklets only, check No. 1 or No. 2, or both. 
4 We shall gladly send both booklets if you want them. If 
4 you are ready to order the ‘“‘Handy Volume” issue now, 
- under our guarantees, check No. 3 and enclose $1.00. 

: SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO., Chicago 

1 Please send me 

n 1. The booklet called ‘‘The Part The Encyclopaedia 
i Britannica Plays in the Affairs of Ambitious Women,” 
t with sample pages and full information about bindings, 
r) Prices, etc. 

t [ ] 2. Your booklet containing a more general description 
i of The Encyclopaedia Britannica, full information 
: about the ‘‘Handy Volume” issue, sample pages, 
‘ bindings, prices, terms, etc. 

‘ [| 3. Order form which I will sign on receipt. Reserve one 
1 set for me. $1.00 enclosed as first payment. 

t 

| 

| 

i 

t 
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Name— 
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ELSIE JANIS says: “I have 
never had a better cream than 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream—I 
always use it.”” 


FRANCES STARR writes: 


““T have 


been using your Vanishing Cream 
and want to recommend it to everyone. 


It is delightful.” 





PAVLOWA says: 


“TI have used 


Ponds Vanishing Cream and find 
it very good for softening and 


whitening my skin.”” 


The charm every actress knows 


Every actress realizes that in loveliness nothing can compare with a skin of 
exquisite texture, of soft delicate bloom, She knows that it is the purity and 
clearness of the skin which give lovely arms, gleaming satiny neck, and soft 


white hands, their power to attract. 


Every actress will tell you that she could not possibly get this wonderful effect 
without the cream bath. Mrs. James Brown Potter, in “ Beauty and Health,” 
says that this bath of cream is the secret of how actresses preserve the trans- 
parent clearness and youthfulness of their skin so much longer than other people. 


How easily you can have it 


Tonight when you dress, bathe your neck, arms and hands, as well as your face, 
with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Being entirely without grease or oil, it is readily 
absorbed—vanishes—it leaves no shine, never reappears on the skin, and hasa 
wonderfully refreshing effect on the skin. Then apply the powder over this base. 


You will obtain just the effect so 
marvelously attained on the stage. 


Try Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
Write for free trial tube. Know 
why it is used by more women on 
the stage than any other cream. 
See how your skin responds to 
one application. Or send four 
cents and get a generous two 
weeks’ supply. Address Pond’s 
Extract Co., 121 Hudson Street, 
New York. 

Pond’s Extract should be in every household for 


use in emergency, for everyday injuries, cuts, 
bruises, etc. Get a bottle today. 





Sold in 25¢ and 50c jars and 25c tubes 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 
ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


The Successful Nursing of a 
Breast-Fed Baby 


N RESPONSE to many letters about the 

special needs of a breast-fed baby this article 
has been written. 

There is no method of infant feeding yet dis- 
covered that is so beneficial to the baby as the 
natural method of nursing his mother’s milk. 
Therefore every mother who is able to do so 
should nurse her own infant. If a mother has 
tuberculosis, is very anzmic, is insane or has a 
specific disease, it is not advisable for her to 
nurse her baby. Otherwise an attempt, at 
least, should be made to do so. 

The successful nursing of a baby should date 
back to special care months before the baby 
arrives. For advice during this period mothers 
are referred to Marianna Ww heeler, who has 
prepared a special leaflet on “Nfaternal Nurs- 
ing.” This will be sent on request to anyone 
who sends a stamped, addressed envelope /o 
Miss Wheeler. 

After the baby arrives he should be placed 
at the breast from six to twelve hours after 
birth and every six hours until the second day 
of life, then every four hours until the flow of 
milk is well established, which is usually on the 
third day. During the first two or three days of 
life very little food is secured by the nursing 
baby, but he needs the substance he gets at 
this time and it helps to stimulate the secre- 
tion of milk. 


— half an ounce to an ounce of boiled 
water should be given the baby every two or 
three hours during the first three days of life. 
Some doctors think it is best to give a sugar 
solution in place of the plain boiled water. If 
this is done milk sugar or saccharin should be 
used, not cane sugar. The doctor in charge of 
the case must decide about this. 

When the secretion of milk is established, 
then the baby should be nursed every two 
hours for ten meals in twenty-four hours for 
the first two or three weeks. Then nine meals 
will be enough. 

When one month old he may be fed every 
two hours and a half for eight or nine meals 
in twenty-four hours, depending upon how well 
he is gaining and how good his digestion is. 

When two months old he should be put on 
the three-hour schedule, having seven meals in 
twenty-four hours, one of these meals only 
coming between 10 p. M. and 6 A. M. 

When three months old usually the 10 p.m. 
meal should be the last given until 6 A. M., six 
meals in twenty-four hours at three- hour i in- 
tervals being enough. 

Always start the meals for the day at the 
same hour. In some households it is more con- 
venient to begin at 6 A. M. and in others at 7 
A. M., but keep rigidly to the time first started 
and the baby will be easier to train and will be 
better in all respects. Count the time of nurs- 
ing from the beginning of the meal. Nurse by 
the clock exactly, not whenever the baby hap- 
pens to wake for it or seems hungry. The regu- 
larity with which the baby is nursed means 
everything to both mother and child. 

When the baby is nine or ten months old it 
is usually best to begin a four-hour interval for 
five meals in twenty-four hours, and this should 
be continued until the child is one year of age 
and weaned from the breast. 


“it average time required by the healthy 
baby to take a mealis twenty minutes. He 
should be kept awake and at work during this 
time. Never should he be allowed to sleep at 
the breast. If the milk flows very rapidly, then 
a nipple shield with a very small hole in it may 
be tried. 

It is usually best to give the breasts alter- 
nately, but if the milk supply is scanty both 
may have to be given at each meal. 

If the milk does not seem to agree with the 
baby have a sample analyzed by the doctor 
and find out if possible what is wrong with it. 
Make every attempt possible to better condi- 
tions before deciding to wean the baby. If 
once weaned it is not possible to resume nurs- 
ing again. 

An excellent plan is to give every nursing 
baby one bottle of cow’s milk, modified, from 
the start of life. This not only makes weaning 
much easier but it allows the mother a little 
time for rest and needed recreation, which all 
helps the baby just as much as the mother. 
The digestion of the child is thus trained 
early to stand cow’s milk and it is very seldom 
that an upsetting at the time of weaning then 
results. 

As the baby grows older the number of bot- 
tle meals may be gradually increased until all 
bottle and no breast food is given by the time 
the child is one year old. No mother should 
nurse her baby after he is a year old. 

A leaflet giving the general management 
of a breast-fed baby, suggestions as to the 
mother’s diet, and treatment of minor ills oc- 
curring in a breast-fed infant will be sent on 
request if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
mailed to Doctor Coolidge. 

NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 
of the babies will then be mailed every month. Advice 
about older babies and children will also be given by mail 
if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 

Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about 
their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write to 
Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, addressed en- 
velope for areply. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge 
and Miss Wheeler in care of Tue Lapies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 











cAren’'t They Fine— 


These New Bursons of Mine? 


I used to buy almost any brand of 
stockings until I tried 


BURSON] 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Now I always insist upon them— 
there’s no comparison. The Burson 
**knit-in”’ shape without those horrid 
seams is certainly a treat—and they 
are so comfortable I wouldn’t know I 
had stockings on. 


Take my advice and try them the 
next time you buy hosiery. 
Art Silk, Mercerized, Lis!e, Cotton 
Prices, 25c—35c-50c-75c 
Ask your dealer. Booklet upon request 
BURSON KNITTING CO 
64 Lee Street, Rockford, IIl 
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ESPITE the ened 
shortage in dyestuffs, 


no change has been 
made in the method of 
dyeing or in the unique 
quality of 


ORINOKA 


Guaranteed 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES and 
UPHOLSTERIES 


Beautiful weaves and designs, 
in colors, absolutely guaran- 
teed against fading. 


Ask for them by name at leading retailers 
and decorators. Write for booklet. 


ORINOKA MILLS 140 Gornien Mile. 


Insist on this Guarantee: 

These goods are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless. If color changes 
from exposure to the sunlight or 
from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them 
with new goods or refund the pur- 
chase eng 

















FREE Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 


protect furs and woolens from 

moths, mice, dust and damp. 

Finest wedding or birthday 

gift. 15 days’ free trial. New 

Low Factory Prices. Write for big 

new Catalog with reduced prices. Postpaid free. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 49, Statesville, N.C. 
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OLUMBIA | 
RECORDS 


“The Mirror of Music”? 


HE tone of Columbia 
Records is not the faint 
shadow of music, but its 
vivid, glorious reflection. 











In color, brilliance and clear 
definition, this sound picture is 
as faithful to life as the reflection 
trembling on the surface of a 
sunlit woodland stream. 


And just as the lightest breath of wind 
makes its impress on the mirror of Nature, so 
do the artist’s changing moods impress them- 
selves on ‘“The Mirror of Music.’’ 





Columbia Records are not merely records 
of musical sound, but records of feeling, emo- 
tion, expression; not merely records of a great 
performance, but records of a great perform- 
er’s genius. 


They possess the delicate precision neces- 
sary to present the accomplishments of Ysaye, 
Casals, Hofmann, Fremstad, Destinn—world- 
renowned artists who chose Columbia Records 
as the best medium to interpret their art. 


: Appreciation of Columbia Records is appre- 

yy? vi ciation of the artists themselves, for no glass 
al could reflect their features more truly than 

‘“‘The Mirror of Music’ reflects their art. 


‘‘Hearing is Believing.”’ A request to the 
nearest Columbia dealer will bring the. records 
of your choice to your home to be tested on 
your own instrument. 








New Columbia records on sale the 20th of every month. 
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Hostess: “If you must know my secret, here it is.” 
Guest: “Oh, it’s Barrington Hall—” 
Hostess: “Yes, and the secret of Barrington Hall is Baker-izing.” 


Barrington Hall 


The Baker-ized Coff ee 





For dnp or filter 


pots order Cents 
PUL-VO-DRID THE POUND 
Barrington Hall | 
in RED TOP Higher in the 


CANS 


Extreme West 





TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


Barrington Hall is for sale in all cities and most towns, but if your 
grocer has not yet ordered, send us his name and we will mail you 
a trial can— enough for six cups of this delicious coffee. Also a 
booklet explaining the Baker-ized Process and a coupon 
good for an aluminum coffee measure when you buy 
your first pound of Barrington Hall. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


114 Hudson Street 216 North Second St. 
New York Minneapolis 
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After the Dance — 


UST read these new suggestions for delicious, easily-prepared refresh- 
ments to follow your dance—your bridge —or any other evening “party.” 


LIGHT SUPPER NO. 1 LIGHT SUPPER NO. 2 |UGHT SUPPER NO. 3 
Bouillon Deviled Ham Timbales : Clam Broth 
Deviled Ham in Celery-and-Deviled- 
Ramekins am Sandwiches 
Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches 


Creamed Oysters 
Ices Cakes Coffee _ 


heese Crackers Coffee 












(cold) 
Chicken Sandwiches Olives 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
es Coffee 3 
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DEVILED HAM IN RAMEKINS: Into one pint thick cream sauce (hot) stir one 
small can Underwood Deviled Ham. Place in individual ramekins, break an egg into each, 
and bake until white of egg sets. (Increase quantities in proportion as desired.) 

DEVILED HAW: TIMBALES: Beat one cup cream stiff; add two large cans Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. Mix thoroughly with one tablespoon granulated gelatine dissolved in 
half cup hot water. Turn into said denole cases; chill and serve on crisp lettuce. 


CELERY-AND-DEVILED-HAM SANDWICHES: Cut celery into tiny cubes, mix 
with mayonnaise and Underwood Deviled Ham. 


SEND FOR “GOOD TASTES FOR GOOD TIMES” 

Valuable booklet containing the Little Red Devil Recipes for every meal in the year— 
Underwood Deviled Ham omelets, rarebits, scallops, canapes, fritters, etc. FREE forthe 
asking. 15c will bring you economical can to try. Always mention grocer’s name and if 
possible say mt th wren, sells Underwood—most grocers do. Send now. 

WILLIAM UNDERWOOD CO., 64 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


**Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 


TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham from your local 
jobber, write us. We'll find some way to supply you. 


MTTOUTOTTTOQITTTTTOCTTSTOOEUNROIUITTIUUTOONTEVTOOVTQONONTOOUTONOOOTUTNOOOQQUOIOOOUIOCUUNTOVVOQOTOQUOTEUOVEEUQUEIOGIHLIQ 
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SHOULD MARRIED 
WOMEN WORK? 


Why I Changed My Views 
About It 














Ve than ten years ago I was appointed 
i on a committee to select a stenographer 
for the office of a large organization of women. 
Almost immediately I was approached by a 
fellow member with the request that I recom- 
mend for the position a mutual social acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. B , a bride of only a few months. 

“Certainly not!” I flung back with the heat 
ofyouth. ‘‘ What’s wrong with her husband?— 
lame, or just lazy? I am unalterably opposed 
to married women working!” 

Yet now I spend my entire time helping 
married women who wish to work and to earn 





- money. I no longer ask ‘‘ What’s wrong with 


her husband?” unless he tries to restrict his 
wife’s economic liberty! And the Editor has 
done me the honor to ask me to tell Home 
JoURNAL readers exactly what I think about 
this tremendous modern social problem. Do I 
believe married women should work?—I do!— 
Why ?— Because the married women believe so! 
In a year I have met 30,000 who believed it. In 
the next year I expect to meet 50,000 more! 








Y THE time the Home 

How I Met JOURNAL asked me to 
organize The Wives’ 

30,000 League I knew that the 
Women question of a wife’s per- 
sonal income was the 








cause of more domestic un- 
happiness leading to divorce than drunkenness 
and unfaithfulness together. But I also knew, 
better than I had guessed as a raw girl, how 
absolutely empty and soulless is a home where 
the wife—and, above all, the mother—‘“‘ goes 
to business” in the same way the husband does. 

That was why I entered into the plan of the 
League with such enthusiasm. I knew all 
about the work which it was proposed that its 
members engage in; I was already acquainted 
with scores of devoted mothers and capable 
home-makers who were doing it without disrup- 
tion of their household affairs. The suggestion 
was that these women be organized, and that 
the same opportunities of earning money 
through work, which are possible to the house- 
wife, be thrown open through the columns of 
the Home JourNAL to womankind at large. 
We thought there would be hundreds who 
would be glad to hear of it. 

Hundreds? The League was organized and 
announced March 20, 1915, just one year ago 
thismonth. Within ten days over 4000 women 
wrote letters of inquiry to the HomE JouRNAL 
about it, and within the following thirty days 
there were 10,000 more. The stream of corre- 
spondence has never ceased—and I hope it 
never will cease. I want every woman to know 
that The Wives’ League exists; and that is why 
HOME JOURNAL readers hear from me each 
month with the invitation to membership, 
which is as open and hearty today as it was a 
year ago. ForI have discovered these things: 











HERE is not 

What I Know enough money in 
About Wi circulation in the aver- 
out Wives age American family to 
and Money satisfy the average 
American aspirations. 





Many women are grow- 
ing tired of doing exclusively one kind of work. 
Even in an age of enlightenment and THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL there are some mean 
husbands left. Some of them read the Home 
JourNAL too. I hope they will see this. The 
wife of one of them told me: “If I could just 
have five dollars that I could call my own, I 
should be unspeakably happy!” 

Actions speak louder than words. Contrary 
to popular oratory, it is men, not women, who 
despise wifehood and motherhood as an occu- 
pation. They show it by the wages they are 
willing to pay for it. 

Nevertheless the married woman’s “‘job”’ has 
got to be different from that of her single sister. 
So The Wives’ League increases daily in 
numbers. 

Of course we are not solving the entire 
“riddle of the painful earth.”’ If youask whether 
I helped every woman who wrote to me—no, I 
did not. Some would not be helped. A few 
wanted what one of my associates calls ‘‘ work- 
less work’’; numbers lacked self-confidence, 
and others were saddled with false pride. But 
a total of eighteen thousand dollars, earned in 
our first year of organized work, by women 
who believed in themselves, in the Home 
JouURNAL and in the League, makes me feel it 
an honor to sign myself 


Oeepue 


Tue LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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Why Not Improve 
the Flavor of Your 
Home Cooking? 


Nearly every woman can cook 
some foods better than she can 
others. Why is this? 


Why is it that a woman will 
say, ‘‘I didn’t have much luck 
with my roast’’? What does she 
mean? 





She means she has failed some- 
how to retain all the flavors that 
were in the meat—her roast 
lacked flavor. 


When there are Steero Cubes 
in the kitchen, every meat or 
soup can have flavor, for Steero 
is a condensed, concentrated ex- 
tract. It is the flavor of beef, of 
vegetables, of spices. 


One or two Steero Cubes in a 
roast, a gravy, a sauce or a soup 
will impart fragrance, palatability, 
snap and tastiness. 


Steero Cubes are sold by Druggists, Grocers 
and Delicatessen Dealers in boxes of 12, 
50 and 100 Cubes. Look for the word 
“*Steero’’ on the box and accept no 
other. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, a box of 12 Cubes will be sent to 
you postpaid for 30c. 
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Steero Cubes were 
Awarded Medal of 
Honor at Panama- 


Pacific Exposition Simply Add Boiling Water 


Sample Steero Cubes Sent FREE 


Merely send your name and address and 
sample Steero Cubes will be sent you without 
charge. If you enclose 10c we will send with 
the samples our 64-page Cook Book—helpful 
to every housewife. 


Schieffelin & Co., 225 Witliam St., New York 
Distributors of Steero Cubes for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
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“New- Skin 


—to prevent infection 


New-Skin isan antiseptic 
liquid for cuts, scrapes, 
and little hurts. When it 
dries, it forms a water- 
proof ‘“film’’ that pro- 
tects the cut and allows 


it to heal. 

Carry it with you al- fig 

ways. Keep a bottle in fi WaTenPnoor 
the house. Ui}||count BLasrer 


Jig NEWSKIN COMPANY 


Genuine New-Skin »—> 


See directions and circular. 
Many uses. Prices (in U. S.): 
10c., 25c. At druggists. Or 
send us 25c. . aw g for ee 
larger size by Parcel Post. - 
dress Newskin Company, New Hes; red and gold 
York (Dept. 68). paper cartons. 


ANNSEPTIC - ASEPTIC 
FOR CUTS SCRAPES 
BURNS BLISTERS ETC 




















Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
D>, Oriental patterns—any color you want, 
4 any size—totallydifferent and far superior 
to other rugs woven from old carpete. 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 
YOU SAVE 1-2 
Your old carpets are worth money, 
=~ no matter how badly worn. 
FREE — Write for book of 
designs in color, our liberal freight 
payment offer and full information. 
OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept.A-2 40 Laflin St... Chicago, Dl. 


CHINA PAINTERS | 


and Water Color Monthly Magazine, $1 yr. I 'eginners’ 
Jute, 50c; kilns, $15. 2 beautiful studies for addresses of 




















hina painters; catalog free. Anglo-French Art Co., Chicago 
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The 


GOSSARD 
RSET 


Has Won Millions 
of Wearers in 
15 Years 


Why? 


HE principal reason is shown on this page. 
This woman is typical of more than a million, 
living all over the world, who find a certain 
refinement, comfort, and exclusiveness in style, which 
is completely reflected only in Gossard front-lacing 
corsets. And of other definite reasons there are many. 














More actresses wear Gossards than any other corset. 
The same is true of nurses, fashion writers, athletic 
instructors and business women. In social life, one 
will find the leaders in any city permanent friends of 
Gossards. In Paris, Buenos Aires, London, Chicago, 
New York and Sydney, is this especially true. 


Couturiéres such as Hickson, Marguerite, Meier and 
hundreds of other designers insist on Gossards for 
their designing foundation. 


In a Gossard your back line is natural, just as Nature 
intended it should be. Your bust is supported, mot 
raised. Your shoulders, if heavy, rest zzszde your 
corset. Your hips are reduced, or if you are slender, 
they may be made smooth and symmetrical. Doctors 
say ‘‘your health is safeguarded in a Gossard.”’ 


Whether you sit, ride or walk; stand, golf or motor; 
swim, dance or exercise; your Gossard corset is the 
same snug-fitting, easy garment. It wears. 


Priced at $2.00, $2.50, $3.50, $5.00, $6.50, $7.50, $8.50, 
$10.00, up to $25.00 and $60.00. 








A 
di Gossard 
' Is So 
: Easy to 
4 Put On 
{ It ciasps in front at side It laces directly in 
j of lacing as shown above front as shown above 
i 


To assist you in the selection of the Gossard you need, 
we have prepared a living model booklet showing the 
nine ideal figures. Your figure type is shown, photo- 
graphed. You may obtain this booklet at your dealer’s, 
or write us and a copy will be mailed you. 


The H.W. Gossard @. 
Largest Makers of Fine Corsets CHICAGO, U. S.A. 
The Canadian H. W. Gossard Co., Limited 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Mrs. C. L. Borchard, of San Diego, Cal., 
writes: “I have driven my Saxon over 
3000 miles with perfect satisfaction. It 
has the power to climb all grades without 
It isa really up-to-date car at 
a small price.” 


come. They see in Saxon 
“Four” at $395 the car they have 
long sought. 


Its simplicity of operation, its per- 
fectly controlled power, imbues you 
with a feeling of supreme confidence. 
Even when weaving through thickest 
traffic you experience no nervousness. 


} 
| 
i) 
| It has won an amazing wel- 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 


“Four” a remarkably comfortable 
roadster. At the end of long drives 
you are physically refreshed. The 
i roominess of the seat and the restful- 
| ness of the deep upholstery account 
for this partly. But the chief reason 
lies in the lack of tension—the 


Furthermore—you will find Saxon 


! 
4 
\| 


\ 


"ki Saxon Motor Car Company, Detroit 


s’ Home Journal for April, 1916 





Women have fairly 
flocked to this car 


relaxation you can enjoy because 
of its driving simplicity. 


And the price of Saxon “Four”— 
$395 —is a new price for a high qual- 
ity roadster. Yet it buys a car whose 
very lightness denotes costly mate- 
rials and skilled engineering. Whose 
power, speed, and stamina have been 
proved time and again in public 
tests and private performance. 


Whose acceleration, coolness, hill- 
climbing ability, and operative econ- 
omy have never been equalled by 
cars of like price. We urge you to go 
to the nearest Saxon dealer and see 
this new Series Saxon “Four.” Write 
us for his name. Address Dept. 5. 

















































































































Wickless 
Valveless 


= FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 


As soon as you have a “Florence Kitchen, 
pleasure. The Florence Automatic Oil Cook Stove is always ready when 


Blue Flame 
Automatic 


> 


cooking will be a real 


you want to cook. The heat is right under (and hence goes up into) 
the ‘‘cooking”’ and not out into the room. The heat is always under 


perfect control. 


You can keep one—or four—burners 
at an intensely hot flame, or at a mere 
simmer. To regulate the heat you turn 


a lever according to a dial. 


Florence Oil Stoves are clean, safe, 
No wicks to trim 
nor valves to leak. The oil supply is 


economical, reliable. 


automatically constant. 


Florence Water Heaters give you 
plenty of hot water—any time—without 


heating your kitchen. 


Florence Glass Door Ovens are perfect 
bakers, insulated with air space and as- 
bestos, retaining heat for the cooking. 


All Florence stoves and ovens are fully 
guaranteed. 


Sold by progressive dealers. 
Send for ‘“‘Household Helper,’’ Free 


An interesting book of unusual recipes 
and household suggestions 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 180 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Made and sold in Canada by McClary Manufacturing Co., 


London, Ont. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: .F 
To Make Money 





“WHAT’S DOING” 
THIS MONTH 


A new gift: The Red Cedar Marriage 
Chest and dainty table damask. Any 
girl can receive it. 


A girl in ’way-off Alaska has earned $35. 
Sixty more girls won the diamond-and- 
gold Swastika pin last month. 
Three hundred and seventy-seven new 
members have started to earn money. 
Four April brides in the Club. Two 


bought their trousseaus with money 

earned through the Club work. 
The Wisconsin member who earned $420 
last March is headed the same way this 
month. j 


ci i 











PRETTY active organization, our Club 
4-\ today, as you will see by the above bul- 
letin board! And of course that represents only 
a little bit of what is doing or who is doing it. 
But the girls themselves know. I like every 
Club member, and in fact every HomE Jour- 
NAL reader, to find this column interesting; 
but, after all, it is not so important to read the 
Club news as it is to be im the Club news. 

Once, during a church revival, a dear little 
girl who was present saw something going on 
which she was too young to comprehend 
wholly, but she was dimly conscious of an at- 
mosphere of enthusiasm for something good. 
So, as she saw the grown-up people rising to 
their feet, she sprang up with them, and called 
at the top of her little voice: “ Whatever it is, 
I’m in it! I’m in it!” 

Are you, too, “in it” this month? That is 
the only question for you. Are you one of 
those winners of the lovely Club emblem, the 
diamond Swastika pin? Or, if you are a new 
member, are you represented on that big list 
of those who are already making Girls’ Club 
money? If a bride ora bride-to-be, what part 
has the Club played in the preparation of your 
trousseau? Did youstart working last month— 
as soon as you read of the HomE JouRNAL’s 
wonderful new gift to us—for that beautiful 
Red Cedar Marriage Chest with the dainty 
napery within it? 

This is not a witness-box, but I have a reason 
for these questions. If every girl in America 
could say ‘‘ Yes”’ to them, or if every girl could 
say “No,” there would be no need for this col- 
umn to be written. Many, many thousands 
can say ‘‘ Yes,” for ours is the largest Club in 
the world, and i is composed altogether of girls 
and women whom the Club is helping to make 
money. This is just one of their lovely letters 
that come to me in every mail: 


Girls Who Say “Yes” 


I CERTAINLY don’t understand how you can 
give such valuable gifts for so little effort. It 
is such pleasant work too. My friends are all so 
surprised that I, who have never earned a dollar 
before in my life, have received $25 and the 
lovely Swastika in a few days’ time. 

A “Blue Hen’s Chicken.”’ 


That is what it means to be in the Club 
news! Some girls are not represented in it, 
never earned a cent of Club money, never won 
a Swastika pin, have no hope of receiving a Red 
Cedar Marriage Chest, for a very poor reason: 
they have never joined the Club. But they are 
waking up, as this letter shows: 

Dear Manager: Iam a stranger to you, but 
I should love to belong to your Club if you could 
have me. I am afraid I have waited too long 
before writing, for I am to be married in the 
spring. I should like to earn some money, for 
there are so many places to put it at such a 
time. An Iowa Girl. 


I am so full of our new gift, which will be so 
useful to the newly married or the engaged 
girls, that you can imagine my pleasure in wel- 
coming her into Club membership. Who else is 
going to be married this spring? Who else, 
whether going to be married or not, wishes to 
own a fragrant red cedar, copper-bound chest? 
Who else wishes to earn money for any purpose? 
I’m keeping a place for her in the Club. All she 
has to do is to claim it by writing to 





















CURTICE BROTHERS 


gE LABzy| | 
KETCHI uP | 


‘“‘Cooked lightly’? —that’s 
mighty important. The 
sound, luscious tomatoes 
selected for Blue Label 
Ketchup are cooked lightly 
to retain the natural flavor. 


Delicately seasoned with pure 
spices and prepared in our 
clean, sanitary kitchens that are 
the envy of every woman who 
visits us. 


It keeps after it is opened. 


For a tempting relish with the 
true tomato taste, insist on 


BLUE LABEL 


KETCHUP 


Adds zest to all it touches 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed by 
the U. S. Government, 
Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
preserves, meats, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue Label wowed 
"A postal 





Write for booklet, “Original Menus.’ 


mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, NV. ¥. 




















Agreatboon! [7 Ordinary city 
Cold water in abundance! th 
Even the children can 

help themselves. 





Costs no more to 
have cold water 


The same ice that preserves your food, 
cools an abundance of drinking water in 
the odor and impurity proof porcelain- 
lined water cooler of the 


Considered without this great water cooler, 
it’s as good a refrigerator as you can 
possibly get for equal money. 


Food flavors can WRITE for money- 


not mix : saving catalog 
The constant automatic Get all the facts on this re- 
circulation of dry, cold air 


markable refrigerator that 
takes perfect care of both 
food and water and pays for 
itself in ice saving. 


prevents that. Its eight 
honest-made walls resist the 
heat and save ice. Other 
Automatic features are the 
non -cloggable drain, ad- Dealers 
justable, rustless, roomy 
wire shelves and the holder in nearly every city handle 
for large bottles as illus- the Automatic. If you don’t 
trated. One piece porce- know who your dealer is, 
~ lain and other write us, we will see you 
are supplied. 






style linings. 





Illinois Refrigerator Company } 
202 Heston St., Morvisen, we. tj 


s water tastes 
delicious from 
this cooler 











THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 


MANAGER OF THE Girtrs’ CLUB 


PHILADELPHIA 











100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations, $6.75,2 envelopes foreach. 
Each add’125, 55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 
graved Calling Cards,$1.Writefor samples andcorrect 


forms. Royal Engraving, Co. 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Be sure to send for Color Chart! 
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An Important Announcement 
to Ladies’ Home Journal Readers 


POR the past two years we have been telling you wonderful things about Congoleum 
Rugs. Many of you have bought them — many of you have written us complimen- 
tary letters regarding their low price, attractive patterns and excellent wearing qualities. 


But now we are going to give you something that will really open your eyes with joy 


and satisfaction. 


For over a year we have been developing a new process of manufacture and have now 
produced a line of seamless, one-piece Rugs that is really remarkable for the beauty 
and harmony of color combinations. This new line is known as Congoleum Art-Rugs. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs 


The illustrations herewith show some of the 
new designs—there are ten of them in all. 
Naturally, in color printing like this, it is im- 
possible to show the beauty of texture and the 
richness and depth of colorings—but the illus- 
trations give you some idea of how attractive 
they are. We have patterns suitable for every 
room in the house. 


These Art-Rugs are made in only three sizes 

a and are priced as follows: 

| a 9 feet x !2 feet $9.00 9 feet x 10% feet $8.00 6 feet x 9 feet $4.50 
Congoleum Art-Rugs are washable and sani- 

tary. To clean them simply mop them with 

soap and water. 


Handsome Rug Color Chart Free 


Be sure to send for our Rug Chart, which shows a num- 
ber of the new Art-Rug patterns, so that you may be 
able to see for yourself the beauty and attractiveness of 
the new line. Simply send your name and address. 








fastening. 


We shall continue to offer our regular line of 
Congoleum Rugs, at the usual low prices. 
These are far superior to any other medium- 
priced rug on the market and second only 
to Congoleum Art-Rugs. 


Sizes and Prices 
Prices of these goodie in the Far West and Canada 


are slightly higher than those quoted : 
3 feetx 3 feet $.60 each 4/2 feet x 6 feet $1.80 each 
3 feet x 4% feet .90 each 6 feetx 6 feet 2.40 each 
3 feetx6 feet 1.20 each 6 feetx 9 feet 3.60 each 
4), feet x 4% feet 1.35 each 6 feet x 12 feet 4.80 each 


Congoleum Two-Piece Rugs 
9 feet x 12 feet $7.50 each 10% feet x 12 feet $8.50 each 


Congoleum Rug Borders 

Don’t forget our beautiful Congoleum Rug Borders; 
These look exactly like quartered oak flooring. They 
are not like hand painted imitations as they are printed 
from the actual wood itself. 

For the borders of a room outside a rug, Congoleum 
Rug Borders will give the effect of a real hardwood 
floor at a surprisingly low price. Much better than 
painting or staining — make oid floors look like new. 
Made in 36 and 24 inch widths, selling at 45c. and 35c. 


per yard respectively. 


Congoleum-By-The- Yard 


We also make over thirty patterns of Congoleum Floor Covering by the yard. 
These come 72 inches wide and are waterproof, rot-proof and need no 
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Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 300 












Be sure the name Congoleum is on the back 
This is your real protection. Congoleum Rugs, Rug Borders and Congoleum- 
by-the-yard have made such a tremendous success that they are being widely 
imitated. They cannot be equalled, but in certain superficial details there is 
often a similarity of appearance. Therefore, insist on seeing the name 


CONGOLEUM on the back. 


UNITED ROOFING & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department of Barrett Manufacturing Company 


Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 


San Francisco 














































Congoleum 


Art-Rug No. 312 







Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 316 






















The rug on the floor 

is No. 70, size 6x9 

feet, It sells for 
$3.60 
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The beauty— 
the fenderness— 


the healthfulness— 


the deliciousness of 


unkist 


California Seedless Navel 


Oranges 


should make you want more of them. 


Fresh from California with its wonderful sun- 
shine, this sweet, juicy, luscious fruit brings to your 
home one of Nature’s richest bounties. 


To salads and desserts—to hundreds of them— 


this orange lends a flavor and a healthfulness that 
not all foods contain. 


Free peeling, seedless, firm but tender—it stands 
alone—the ideal orange—for culinary uses. 
And your whole family would be better for more 


oranges. Why not serve them every day—at every 


meal? 
kee KX 


Sunkist are shipped to every market by the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, a strictly non- 
profit, co-operative organization of eight thousand 
growers whose sole purposes in organizing are to 


grow better fruit, and distribute it so economically that _ @ 


every family may have oranges at a reasonable cost. 


All good dealers everywhere sell Sunkist oranges 
and lemons. Look for the tissue wrappers marked 
“Sunkist” and save these wrappers for beautiful 
silverware. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
CO-OPERATIVE—NON-PROFIT 
Eastern Headquarters, Dept. A90, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 


Send Now 
for this Book 


Send a postcard to 

the address above and 

we'll mail to you free 

a beautiful recipe book 

called “Sunkist Salads and 

Desserts.” It will tell you 

how to make delicious dishes 

with oranges and lemons. 

Every housewife needs just 

such a book. Every family will 

delight in the new dishesitsuggests. 
(427) 















Fora long time I 
one corset after ano 


isfaction. 


that my figure was 
and fashionable. 


Finally I found ex 


wearing these co 


extremely large. 
each one finds a 
just right for her. 


Yes, I wear them 


my figure so natu 
andeasily. Andthe 
pretty—they mak 


chiffon waists. 


tically everywhere, 


near you a store 
the new styles. 


and 


Guaranteed 


sell from $1 to $5 
to $4 each. 
Sold Everywhere 


The Warner Brothers Com 
225 Fifth Ave. 367 West Adams St. 
New York Chicago 


They are boxed like this 


WO Rae 8 





This is my corset 


tried 
ther. 


None gave me real sat- 


Iwanted that snug feeling, 
the comfortable support, 
that a good corset gives, 
and I wanted to realize 


trim 


actly 


what I sought, and since 
then have always selected 


MAT eer Ss 
feust-Proof Corsets 


Yes, I have many friends 


rsets 


with equal satisfaction. 
Some are slight—one a 
mere slip ofa girl. Others 
are well developed,some 


But 
style 


Warner’s Brassiéres ? 


too. 


They seem to complete 


rally 
y are 
e an 


ideal background for my 


Where can you get them? 
Why, they are sold prac- 


lam 


told. There must be 


with 


Every Warner Corset 


Every Warner Brassiere 


Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets 


and 


Warner’s Brassieres from 50c 


pany 
28 Geary St. 
San Francisco 
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SIX NEW DESIGNS FOR 
CROCHETED LACE 


Four Good Insertion Designs for Trimming 
Towels, Pillow Slips, Scarf Ends or Curtains 





N ADVANCE for summer-cottage draperies 

are given these four handsome insertion de- 
signs which may be worked up quickly in 
heavy thread with coarse, natural-colored linen 
or canvas for porch cushions or table covers; 
or in fine white thread, if they are to be com- 
bined with white linen or scrim for a dainty 
bedroom. 

On the baby’s afghan, designed by Jane G. 
Monsarrat, a very pleasing change from the 
usual satin binding is given in the crocheted 
border applied above instead of extending from 
the edge. 

The original of the rose tray scarf is beauti- 
fully worked in very fine thread combined with 
fine white linen. 





This Baby’s Afghan in Knitting is in White Over 
Light Green, With Crocheted Borderin Green 











A Beautiful Trailing-Rose-Vine Design in Cro- 
chet for an Oblong Tray Cloth 





NOTE—Enlarged prints of these crocheted designs can 
be supplied by mail: the four insertions for 10 cents, the 
baby’s afghan 10 cents, and the tray cloth 10 cents. Kindly 
inclose the necessary amount in stamps to the Needlework 
Editors, THE Lapres’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


This New York Fashion (afalos 


This beautiful illustrated Fashion 
Book pictures and describes all q 
the latest New York Styles — > ° 


many colored pages, showing ; 
exact reproductions of all the Just . Postal 
new Spring shades, will help Will Bring It 
you select the one most be- Wheth 
coming to you—and above neh es] 
all, it saves you money. Pde — Pe 
A copy will be gladly | eat oe k 
sent to you FREE. rr sage organ 
see what the well- 


BEDELL dressed women 


Prices are Lowest are wearing—by all 


Because of our pur- means send for this 
chasing power for our six Fashion Catalog. You 
Metropolitan Retail Stores—in incur no obligation 
New York — Brooklyn — Newark whatever. Just write to- 
— Philadelphia— Pittsburgh—and St. day for this Book, and you 
Louis—and our nation-wide mail-order will receive your copy by 
business, BEDELL prices will surely save return mail. 

you money. 

























This Famous Catalog of New York Styles 

Illustrates and Describes the Following 

Smart Paradise $ —— 7 bo to = fo - .59cto ar 
. resses . -00 to $25.00 irts . . $1.00 to $7.50 

Tub Silk Blouse Suits . . $8.75 to $35.00 Petticoats . 59c to $4.98 

Raincoats $1.98 to $10.98 Underwear. 50c to $5.00 

House Dresses 98c to $3.98 Trimmed Hats $1to$10.00 

Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes . $1.00 to $5.00 

WHY PAY MORE ? 


Waist No. 2301 An 


smart tailored blouse in an entirely new 
material known as Paradise Tub Silk, 
a highly mercerized non-transparent 
cotton fabric guaranteed to wash 
well. The regulation shirt model ath 
fashioned with two-in-one collar, i \ 
smart patch pocket and fitted cuff. = ‘ 

Good quality pearl buttons 9-64) y* 
and durably worked button A 
holes close the front. White 
ground with green, pink 4° 
orbluestripe. Sizes:32 (4; 
to 44 bust measure. 


Price $1.00. 
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| Stylish Velve 98 

| Corduroy Skirt $998 a 8 
or Money ' 
Refunded NN 











Wy 


Skirt No. 2302 % 


This very attractive model ina /i 
new velvet corduroy skirt will 
2% give you an endless amount 
A style satisfaction. It hasthe full 

width now in demand with 
flaring gores graduated to rip- 
le at the bottom. The unique 
patch kets with ivory 
fini button trimming to 
match, are decidedly new 
and novel, whereas the 
wide tailored belt is de- 
tachable. A wide front 
lap conceals the fasten- 
ing. Colors: white, 

rose, Copenhagen blue 

or brown. Sizes: 

to 30 waist meas- 

ure and 36 to 44 
length. Price 
$2.98. 


i 
B 
b& 


We Pay 
All Mail or 
Express 
Charges ) ; 
to Your : ' ‘ 


Home . ,% 
—_ Ra) 
Chiffon Taffeta 
Silk 
ll $ 9g \" 


Novelty Lace an = 


use 


A dressy new frock attractively com- 
Dress No. 2304 bining soft chiffon taffeta silk and 
dainty all over lace in a wonderfully pretty model. The blouse 
entirely of lace a over a net lining, the taffeta silk corsage 
smartly pointed back and front with suspender straps over shoul- 
ders. A dainty frill of embroidered net finishes neck and silk cuff 
on the transparent sleeve. Small silk buttons omament the front 
closing. The skirt has fashionable full width and becoming yoke, 
the smartest of vestee girdles finished with small net covered 
buttons. Colors: black, navy, Copenhagen blue, green, 
brown or tan. Price $5.98. Sizes: 32 to 44 bust. we 
Delivered free to you. s 
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The best Vanilla Beans in the 
world come through Vera Crus, 
from where most of the Mex- 
ican crop is shipped. Three- 
quarters of the choicest grades 
of that crop is taken by Burnett 
and it is from this grade only 
that Burnett’s Vanilla is made. 


India Cake 


Cream 34 cup butter and 2 
cups sugar. Add 3 eggs, 
whites and yolks beaten 
separately and then to- 
gether. Add 2 cups flour, 
1 teaspoonful soda and 2 of 
cream of tartar. Add 1 cup 
milk and 2 teaspoonfuls of 
Burnett’s Vanilla. Bake in 
a slow oven and frost. 
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Many a dessert in which every ingredient except flavor- 
ing is of the highest quality turns out flat and insipid. 
Do not risk failure for the sake of the few pennies 
saved on an unknown “‘cheap”’ vanilla that lacks every 
quality except “purity. 











means little 


Genuine Vanilla beans range in cost 
from two to eight dollars a pound 
—even the cheapest are ‘“pure’’ va- 
nilla. The so-called ‘‘cuts’ ’—short 
bits of partly spoiled beans—are 
just as much “‘pure’’ as the se- 
lected, properly cured Mexican 
beans used in making Burnett’s 
Vanilla Extract. Naturally such 
inferior materials cost less, but just 
as naturally there can be no com- 
parison between the flavor of their 
extracts and that rare, delicious 
delicacy which is so marked a char- 
acteristic of 


Use Burnett’s and be sure. 


DESSERT BOOK—FREE 


Send us your grocer’s name and we will 
mail youa booklet—‘115 Dainty Desserts.” 
You'll find it interesting and helpful. 


Joseph Burnett Co. 
36 India St., Boston, Mass. 



























































cold water, and chill. 














































KNOX}! 


SPARKLING GELATINE 





(Gran ulated 


Alt housekeeper who keeps in mind the endless variety 
of Knox Gelatine uses, saves herself time, expense, and 
worry about what to “have” for the table. She saves time, 
for Knox Gelatine dishes are easily prepared; saves ex- 
pense, for Knox Gelatine is most economical (a package 
makes 4 pints); saves worry, for there are Knox dishes 
for every meal, every course, every occasion. 


Our 1916 Recipe Book 


shows you how to make all these good things. It 
is sent FREE for your grocer’s name. If you wish 
pint sample enclose 2c stamp. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO., Inc. 
413 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


A recipe from the new book for a dainty, delicious maple dessert: 


KNOX MAPLE SPONGE 


Soak 1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatinein 1 4 cups cold water 5 minutes. 
Put 2 cups brown or maple sugar and 4 cup hot water in saucepan, bring 
to boiling point and let boil 10 minutes. Pour syrup gradually on soaked 
gelatine. Cool, and when nearly set, add whites of 2 eggs beaten until 
stiff, and 1 cup chopped nut meats. . Turn into mould first dipped in 
Serve with custard sauce made of yolks of eggs, 
sugar, a few grains of ‘salt, milk and flavoring. 
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DURING APRIL 
SHOWERS 


Practical Games for 
Teachers and Mothers 


By Regina H. Westcott 


¥ HILE most of these rainy-day games are 
/V helpful and instructive, it would not be 
well to let the children suspect that there was 
anything in them other than out-and-out fun. 
If they should the charm and value would 
entirely disappear. Don’t direct the children 
any more than is absolutely necessary, and 
join in the fun whenever you can. 

The first game is for small children and is 
called ‘‘Towser’s Tail.’? Towser is the leader 
and the rest of the players form a chain behind, 
resting their hands on the shoulders of the one 
before them. The last one is Towser’s tail. 
Now Towser takes the chain around among the 
pieces of furniture, trying to lead it into a 
position where he may “‘bite his tail” (catch 
the last player). The other players try to 
prevent it, while remembering that they can- 
not remove their hands from the shoulders of 
the ones ahead. There is no advantage in run- 
ning, as the success of the game lies in strategy 
and not in speed. When the “tail” is caught 
he takes his place in front of the former Towser, 
thus becoming the new leader. 

“The Ups and Downs of Timothy Brown” 
is the name of a story game. Announce the 
name of the story and tell the players that each 
in turn may tell his part of the story in his own 
way. There is one limitation: The first must 
tell something agreeable or fortunate about 
Timothy, the second must get him into trouble, 
the third gets him out, and the fourth presents 
some new difficulty, from which number five 
rescues him. The story must not end until all 
have spoken, the last narrator leaving Timothy 
up or down. 

This is not like the usual story-telling; its 
purpose is fun. Teachers or mothers must not 
flinch when ‘‘ain’t”’ or any similar slip occurs 
in the telling. When the children see that it is 
really a game and not a language lesson they 
will enter into it with great glee and forget how 
embarrassed they have always been before when 
asked to tell a story. Of course the name and 
consequently the game may be changed from 
time to time. Such titles as ‘‘The Trials and 
Tribulations of Lady Bess,” ‘‘The Misfortunes 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie,” and others, will 
suggest themselves. An airship journey offers 
splendid opportunities for fearful and wonder- 
ful events. 


NE of the most exciting and profitable 

contests I have ever found was ‘*‘ A Cipher- 
ing Match.” In the first place the processes 
to be allowed in the match must be decided 
upon—long or short division, addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, or all of these and 
others, if you choose. Paper is passed to each 
player, who works four or five original exam- 
ples in the process chosen. If a number of 
processes are allowed, an example in each 
process is worked. These papers are collected 
and serve as material for the game. 

Sides are chosen and seated on each side of 
the room. Both leaders pass to the board, and, 
if there are several kinds of examples, draw 
lots to see which one shall dictate the kind they 
shall work. At the signal ‘‘ Ready” each puts 
his chalk to the board. Read the numbers dis- 
tinctly to them and allow no result to be set 
down until both have written the example cor- 
rectly. As much mental work as the player is 
capable of may go on during your dictation. 
The one who finishes first calls ‘‘First.” If 
he forgets to call until after his opponent he 
loses, or if you shake your head he knows his 
result is incorrect and he must try again. 

Three examples are given, the one winning 
two out of the three remaining at the board. 
He, from among his opponents, chooses one 
to contest with him. The newcomer always 
decides what kind of example shall be worked. 
The work goes on as before while all the players 
breathlessly watch their man and in their zeal 
follow him in his work. The winning one in 
each case chooses one from the opposite side 
until all of one side have been “ciphered down.” 

A quieter game is ‘‘ Mystery.”” Choose some 
short story of true worth, the movement of 
which is rather quick. ‘Peter Rabbit” is 
good for tiny tots, any fairy tale for the ‘‘be- 
tweens,” and one of the many fine animal 
stories for the older ones. Underline the 
principal nouns and verbs, but not so many 
as to break the thread of the story. Read a 
paragraph or so to give the players the setting 
of the story. Then, continuing, when you 
come to an underlined word pause and let the 
first player supply the word. If he fails pass 
it to the next, and so on. 


NOTHER contest game between two sides 
is ‘‘ Fifteen Lines.’’ When the sides have 
been chosen announce that each in turn may 
draw anything he chooses as long as he has 
a definite object in mind; a tree will not do, 
it must be a certain tree. Also he must use 
fifteen lines, no more, no less, though they may 
be either straight or curved. As a player’s 
own side tries to guess what his creation really 
is there will be no unkind criticism. The mem- 
bers of the sides guess in turn, and only one 
guess is allowed on one picture. The object of 
each leader is to get rid of all the men he can. 
The leader of side one starts. If his side 
guesses correctly what he drew he may give 
a man to the opposite side. If they do not he 
tells them what it is and must receive a man 
from the opposite side. In the former case 
number two of side one then draws, in the 
latter the first one on side number two. One 
side always continues drawing until someone 
fails to guess a picture. The leader who can 
first give away all his men wins. 
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La 7 CSISTA 


Che CORSET woK 
DISTINCTION 


La Resista Corsets are scientifically designed 
from perfect standards to fit the figure faultlessly, 
and with the greatest degree of comfort. They con- 
tain every up-to-date feature of modern corsetry, 
preserving the newest style and figure lines and 
combining to give the most stylish appearance and 
fashionable contour. 

Our exclusive specialty is ‘‘SPIRABONE.” The 
best corset boning ever invented. Spirabone is a 
patented boning, tlexible, break-proof and resilient. 
It isskillfully placed at the sides, so asto permit per- 
fect freedom of motion while gently persuading to 
graceful and youthful lines of figure. 

Perfect Fitting Models for Every Type of Figure. 
$3.50—$5.00—$7.00 and up. 

The Style illustrated, No. 1144, is one of the new 

La Resista Models for Spring—‘*Slender Form.” 

Note the higher back—shorter skirt—the perfect fit— 

and the natural curving waist line. Price $3.50 Coutil, 

$5.00 Brocade, $12.00 Silk. 
Sold by leading stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. We will send direct. 


Catalog on request. 3 

LA RESISTA CORSET CO. a 
Bridgeport, Conn. N 

New York Sales Rooms, 11 West 34th Street 
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You can design, make arid 
complete the simplest or @ 
most elaborate gown with- 
out a single try-on. You 
will never again waste 
your time and strength 
standing for gowns to be 
fitted, after you have once 


SreuHora 


Your fitted lining, in- 
flated on this Pneumatic 
Dress Form, reproduces 









your exact figure. The 
Adjustable Skirt Marker at 
basesimplifiesSkirt hanging. 

One Pneu Form will last a 
lifetime and serves for the 
dressmaking needs of every 
member of the family by 
simply changing the lining. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Open to a limited num- 
ber of Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal readers who will act at 
once. Write now for details 
of offer and our new booklet 
‘*My Second Self.’’ 





























Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 
561 Fifth Avenue New York 
(at 46th Street) 
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Light in weight, flexible and long wear- 
ing. Positively no breaking-in; comfortable 
from the first minute you . 
wear them. Made in a 
variety of leathers and in 
shapes suited to all ages. 
Boots and oxfords, regular 
heels or spring heels. Sold 
by 3000 good dealers or 
direct by mail with 
satisfaction assured. 


CAUTION 


If the trade-mark 
is not embossed 


the sole, it i 
aot aTrot-Moc. > cele ene 
Ashby-Crawford Co.,Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. 


Awarded medal at Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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Mothers! 


Which do you choose for your family? 


ILL you allow ‘“Acid-Mouth” to continue its work of destruction on the 
teeth of your loved onesP OR, will you check its ravages by adopting 
Pebeco Tooth Paste as the dentifrice for your household? ‘“Acid-Mouth” 
is feared by most dental authorities as the greatest single cause of tooth decay. 


When the mouth is constantly in an 
acid condition, the enamel of the teeth 
gradually weakens until cavitiesappear 
and then the bacteria of decay (always 
present) begin their destructive work 
on the soft interior of the teeth. 

Although the enamel is the hardest 
substance in the body, it cannot with- 
stand the constant, destructive action 
of the mouth acids. Unless something 
is done to counteract ‘‘ Acid-Mouth,”’ 
its certain results are toothache and 
DECAY. 


Nine Out of Every Ten 
Persons, it is Claimed, have 


“Acid-Mouth” 


If you consider the great prevalence 
of tooth troubles you will admit that 
something of a very destructive nature 
seems to be at work even on the teeth 
of our young people. Few persons 
reach adult age without cavities, and 
to confess to forty years and still be 
able to show allof one’s natural teeth— 
how many can do it? 

It is ““Acid-Mouth” that causes most 
of the trouble. 

If you will adopt Pebeco in your 
household and insist upon its use regu- 
larly twice a day, you will soon notice 
a difference in the teeth of every mem- 


ber of your family—and so will your 
dentist. 

Pebeco is the dentifrice that counter- 
acts ‘‘ Acid-Mouth.”’ It checks the in- 
roads of acids on the enamel. It is 
more than a mere cleanser. Merely 
keeping the teeth clean is not enough 
in all cases; ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ must be 
checked to prevent cavities, toothache 
and decay. 

Pebeco twice a day and a good den- 
tist at least twice a year offer a combi- 
nation that will enable most people to 
keep their own teeth for life. 

Spasmodic use of Pebeco will dis- 
appoint you. If you have “Acid- 
Mouth,” it is at work on your teeth 
all the time; therefore, if you wish to 
counteract its bad effects use Pebeco 
regularly at least twice a day. 


Trial Tube of Pebeco and Acid 
Test Papers Mailed Free 


With the free ten-day trial tube of 
Pebeco, which we want to send you, 
we will also send several small Acid 
Test Papers by which you can easily 
test your mouth for acid. Try the test 
on the different members of the family. 
Simply moisten the little slip of blue 
test paper on the tongue. If it dries 
out a pinkish color it indicates “‘Acid- 


Pebeco is used in one and one-half million homes 
in America. It is sold by 40,000 druggists and is 
recommended by practically every dentist in the land. 


Lehn b Fink, 


New York 


Mouth.” You can then prove for your- 
self that Pebeco counteracts ‘ Acid- 
Mouth” by using a test paper immedi- 
ately after a thorough brushing of the 
teeth with Pebeco. The test paper 
will remain blue, indicating that no 
acid is present. 


The Teeth of the Young are 
Usually Strong. Pebeco Helps 
Keep Them So 


Would you have your children grow 
up with sound, white teeth? Teach 
them to use Pebeco regularly and note 


the resuits. 
* ok ok * 


Pebeco is not sweet. It has a pleas- 
ant taste that leaves the mouth with a 
delightfully clean and refreshed feeling. 
This makes its use a daily pleasure. 

The use of Pebeco is true economy. 
It is sold in giant tubes and, as only 
one-third of a brushful need be used at 
each brushing, a tube lasts a long time. 


Pebeco is made by 


LEHN & FINK 


Manufacturing Chemists 


136 William Street, New York 


Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen Strect, Montreal 


Sample Free 


If you wish to try Pebeco before buying a tube 
of your druggist, please send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will gladly mail you a Ten-Day Trial 
Tube free. With it we will send a “familysupply”’ of 
Acid Test Papers with which you can tell how many 
in your home have “‘Acid-Mouth”’ and show 
\ them how Pebeco counteracts it. 





» LEHN & FINK 
A letter, 136 William Street, New York 


a post 
page dl charge, a ten-day trial tube of Pebeco Tooth 
coupon—use Paste with Acid Test Papers. 
whichever is 
most convenient 
—hbut don’t Name 


Sorget. 


Gentlemen — Please send me, without 





Street = 
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This 
Free Book Tells 
How One 


Woman 


Saved $1000.00 


It tells how another woman saved $700; howa 
third saved $600; how thousands are building 
beautiful Sterling homes at amazingly low cost. 
Their names and addresses can be had for the ask- 
ing. And so superior are Sterling Plans and Ma- 
terials that we do not hesitate to sell on easy time 
paymenis—payments as small as monthly rent. 
Send a Postal and receive with ourcompliments 
this large, profusely -illustrated, multi-color 
Book of Sterling Homes, Plans and Interiors—by 
far the finest Volume of itskind we haveeverseen. 


erling 


System of Home Building) 


offers the pick of 8000 plans—beautiful Homes—substantial 
Homes—homes of utmost convenience and comfort. Homes 
built of unsurpassable materials direct from the forest tree. 
Homes of substantial construction—110 special structural 
features. 

The Price includes all Lumber, all Hardware, Glass, Paint, 
Nails, Plans, Blue prints, etc. And each board and timber 
comes scientifically cut-to-fit. You waste no materials; you 
pay but half the usual carpenter cost. Your TOTAL saving 
is big, and you get a real Home—not a makeshift house! 


No matter where you live or 
Li bera | Cred it what type Home you want or 
what you care to pay (up to 
$3000) don’t close the contract 


under any circumstances, until 
you have seen this new Book— 


A year ago we introduced Credit to the 
Cut-to-Fit House industry. This year 
our Credit Plan is even more inviting. M , 
A few hundred dollars and a small Pod aoe psd a. 
amount per month buys a handsome, the Prices, the Libera redit 
modern Home. Why pay rent? Why Terms, the multitudes of cus- 
live in an undesirable house? Write tomers’ letters. A letter or 
for full particulars of our ‘“‘ Two-Years- merely a postal brings the ** Fa- 
to-Pay” Plan. mous Fifty and Other Favorite 
Homes,” free by return mail. 


International Mill and Timber Co. 
75 Sterling Place DPert-P-40 Bay City, Mich. 
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< kd Built like a palatial $5000 Resi- 
The Pilgrim dence—eight artistic and com- 
modious rooms—model kitchen with 5 glass openings and 
built-in cupboard. Large, well-lighted Dining room. Liv- 
ing room with French doors opening upon beautiful porch. 
Four sizable upstairs bedrooms— big closet in each (one 
cedar-lined)—central Bath. Note artistic terrace and 


flower boxes. Price $789 down and $34.52 per month. 








Mrs. L. C. Wilson writes: ‘My carpenter says my house 
would have cost me $700 more if put up by a contractor.” 
Mrs. Samuel Way: “Had I bought everything here my 
house would have cost nearly $1000 more.’ 
rs. Burke: “‘We cannot buy any such materials any- 
where in the city. I think I saved $800 to $1000.” 
The addresses of these people can be had on request. 











The Miracle The no of this picturesque 


5-room bungalow wins every 
Home builder. Note the handsome porch with its large 
columns. Then the artistic taper trim inside—a cozy ar- 
rangement with living-room and dining-room, two bed- 
rooms and bath and a spacious kitchen. All for $656.45— 
the average saving of which is enormous! Terms — cash 
payment and $15.12 a month. 








Mrs. Ewing: “The re was a saving of at least $500 in 
building this way. 
Mrs. Golden: “I never saw better materials and I saved 
$400 to $500.” 
Mr. O. C. Driesbach: ‘The labor saving was a big item— 
between $300 and $400.” 

The address of each writer can be had on request. 
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POUNDS NET WEIGHT 


Housewives Save $1.40 on this 10'2-inch Solid 
Aluminum Greaseless Griddle, given for 


Karo Labels and 85 cents in Cash 


MERICA is the land of cakes. Karo is the national syrup 
because it is the best liked syrup from ocean to ocean. 
Everybody likes Karo on wheat cakes, buckwheats, corn 

cakes and all the rest of the tempting cakes that come hot 


off the griddle. 


We are anxious to have all users of Karo, the famous spread 
for bread, griddle cakes and waffles, serve it on the most de- 
liciously baked cakes that can be made. Therefore we aim to 
place, at great expense, the Karo greaseless aluminum griddle 


in every American home. 


Send today 85 cents in stamps or money order and labels from 50 cents’ 
worth of Karo and we will send at once, by Parcel Post prepaid, the Karo 
aluminum griddle. Without doubt, the Karo Griddle bakes the finest 
griddle cakes in the world—that is why we are making this special offer. 
We want every user of Karo to share in the opportunity. 

This Aluminum griddle is the easiest to keep clean and bright on both 
sides. Cannot rust. Needs no grease—therefore no smoke. Heats evenly 


all over—every cake evenly baked. 


Housewives all over the country are sending for the Corn Products Cook 
Book, beautifully illustrated in colors. They make daily use of the Karo 
recipes for home candy making, preserving and cooking. Free on request. 

Get the Karo at your grocer’s today. Order one half dozen or a dozen 
cans. Send for the griddle at once. Thousands have already received theirs! 





Corn Products Refining Company 
New York 


P. O. Box 161 











A FRIENDSHIP 
GARDEN 


By Margaret H. Pratt 


HE prettiest idea in gardens is the friend- 

ship garden. How the idea originated no 
one knows, but a gentle little lady with silvery 
hair, who had little of this world’s wealth, 
wishing to give to her friends, gave of her choic- 
est possessions—a real friendship gift—an en- 
velope of flower seeds from her own garden. 

So her friends planted these seeds and, 
when they sprouted and opened into beautiful 
flowers, appreciated this idea; and each began 
to give to her neighbors and kinswomen a real 
gift of seeds or bulbs from her favorite flower. 

One garden of this character holds nothing 
but old-fashioned flowers. This garden belongs 
to a grandmother, and every growing thing has 
been presented to her by other grandmothers 
or women well along in years in whose memory 
the sweetest growing things are the fragrant 
clove pinks, showy hollyhocks, bachelor’s- 
buttons, big-eyed sunflowers, balsams, sweet 
Williams, daisies and other old-time flowers. 

In another garden, besides violets and soft- 
tinted sweet peas, roses of every description 
flourish, roses climbing up trellises, and wild 
roses trailing over stone walls; tea roses, and 
our queen of roses, the American Beauty. 
Some of the rose plants came from a far-away 
friend, bearing a quotation from Keats that 
the owner often murmurs to herself as she 
delights in their beauty: 


But when... thy roses came to me 
My sense with their deliciousness was spell’d; 
Soft voices had they, that with tender plea 
Whisper’d of peace, and truth, and friendliness 
unquell’d. 


GARDEN all in pink isa beautiful sight, 
with the velvety green of the lawn and 
dark green of the trees to relieve it. One lover 
of this flower color has been given seeds and 
cuttings from nearly every kind of pink bloom, 
so that masses of pink blossom all summer long. 
A friendship garden growing on a hill over- 
looking Lake Michigan, with none but wild 
flowers, is a charming thing. The givers have 
sent to the owner bulbs and seeds so that blos- 
soms may be enjoyed from the time the first 
hepaticas and snowdrops lift their tiny heads 
in early spring to the narcissuses following close 
behind, and the dainty nodding buttercups and 
yellow jonquils. 

One of the loveliest friendship gardens I 
know is a pansy garden whose owner says the 
pansy faces are to her the smiling, happy faces 
of her friends. Every pansy plant has been 
donated by a friend, and the pansy lover 
whose garden this is prefers this living-flower 
album to any photograph. 

A lasting friendship garden is the evergreen. 
Here are no flowers, but they are hardly missed 
among the noble specimens of pines, spruce and 
evergreens. The color shades vary from the 
silvery blues and the blue greens to the dark- 
est greens and green tipped with yellow. 

he reign of the friendship garden has re- 
vived the old language of flowers and trees. 
We know, for instance, a sprig of rosemary re- 
ceived is for remembrance; the rose for deep, 
true love; the pansy for thoughts of the giver; 
the forget-me-not tells its own message; and 
the gift of a tree is the best of all, as it means 
“‘may our friendship be everlasting and upon a 
firm foundation.” 





HOW TO MAKE A 
HIP GRAF) 
By C. L. Meller 


AKING a whip graft is at once so simple 
and so well adapted to house plants that 
every lover of flowers should know the process. 
Take the scion, or part to be grafted upon 
another plant, strip it of most of its leaves, 
then slice a piece an inch or two long from one 


Showing How a Whip Graft is Made 


side of its basal end and make a cleft in the 
stem parallel with this and of equal length. 
Treat the branch or twig to receive the scion in 
the same way, slicing off a piece from one side 
and making the cleft of equal length to that 
in the scion. Now bring the two parts to- 
gether so that-the wedge of one enters the 
cleft in the other, which brings the uncut side 
of each outermost. 

Such a union is generally strong enough to 
stand up without any reénforcement, though 
you should wrap grafting string, cloth or paper 
around it to protect it and to hasten the union 
of the two parts by thus preventing excessive 
evaporation. 

You can do indoor grafting at any time, if 
both the scion and the stock are in a thrifty, 
growing condition. Varieties of the same 
species will readily graft, as, for instance, the 
different fuchsias or chrysanthemums; in 
general you can be fairly confident of success 
with all plants having a well-defined cambium 
layer, either such as have a central heart 
wood, a pith, or are hollow stemmed. But 
with such plants as the geranium, where the 
green growing tissue is not restricted to any 
definite area, grafting is exceedingly difficult if 
not altogether impossible. 

Aside from the pleasure and interest that 
result when the experiment is successful there 
is this beauty added to the simple process—if 
the grafting should by any chance be unsuc- 
cessful you have not permanently injured your 
plant in any way. 























“Yes, Madam, You Can 
Rely on Colburn Quality” 


That assurance means a lot to you, be- 
cause the grocer who backs Colburn’s 
Spices necessarily must be a quality gro- 
cer. That he sells Colburn’s Spices is 
evidence of quality throughout his store. 
You can depend on him for service like 
you'll depend on Colburn’s Spices for 
satisfaction in your daily cooking. 


Colburn’s Spices 
and 
Colburn’s Mustard 


make it easy to flatter the palates of your 
family with appetizing food. They also 
help to increase the variety of “different 
dishes.”” The same Colburn ‘A”’ 
Quality, found in Colburn’s Spices and 
Colburn’s Mustard, is found in all 
Colburn’s products. 


Ask the grocer who sells Colburn’s Spices 
to show you the patented rim-revolving, 
sifting and pouring Colburn canister. Be 
sure to look for the ‘‘A”’ red-label trade 
mark. You have envied the expert chef’s 
ability to make dishes tasty. Start today 
to learn the secret—use Colburn’s Spices. 


THE A. COLBURN COMPANY 


For over 50 years leaders iy the spice trade 
ee U. S. A. 





TURNED ANKLE STRAIGHTENED 


il 
GIVE YOUR CHILDREN jf 
the benefit of your experience. Train their i 
young feet to be natural and shapely. This 
can best be done by seeing to it that they 
wear Coward Shoes. These shoes give help- 

ful support and prevent foot troubles. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Sold nowhere else 


Send for Catalog Mail Orders Filled 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 














Made by J.SIMON & CO. pod 

is responsible for the beauty you admire. 

It ig ideal in every way. 

CREME SIMON—45c, 75¢ and $1.25. 

Poupre SIMON (Face Powder) — 40c 

and 7Sc. 

Savon Simon (Toilet Soap)—onesize50c 
At Ail Good Dealers’ 

FREE Ahandsomeand practical CREME 

Stmon diminution mirror sent 

free for the name of your dealer, 

MAURICE LEVY, Sole U. 8S. Agent, 

Dept. “E”, 15 W. 38th St., New York 
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You can actually pull the 

Torrington Vacuum Sweeper 

with a silk thread over your 

carpets and rugs—it’s so light. 
Sweeping carpets and rugs with 
. the Torrington is really easy 
F and yet wonderfully thorough. 





Features that Prove 
Lady Torrington 
Value: 


J Special triple wear-for- 
- ever bellows produce the 
strong suction. 





Extended nozzle cleans 
close to walls and corners. 


Dust bag of special 
cloth—wire framed—the 
ie | dirt comes out at a tap 

without soiling hands or 
clothing. Can’t be put 
back wrong. 





Sweeper Section is en- 
9 tirely removable at a finger 
touch that the cleaner may 
be operated only as a 
vacuum cleaner when de- 
sired. 


Brush Adjustment per- 
mits raising or lowering 
of brush to suit varying 
length nap carpets—adds 
fully a third to the life of a 
sweeper. 


Brush is of genuine 
bristles and driven by four 
rubber tired wheels—it 
sweeps on either forward 
or backward stroke. 


Roller Bearings make it 
easy running and quiet. 


Tires are vulcanized onto 
the pressed steel wheels— 
can’t come loose! 


Red fibre pitmans op- 
erate the bellows. They 
are oilless, wear-proof and 
noiseless. 





Case is triple reinforced 
hardwood, hand rubbed 
and polished a beautiful 
~mahogany. Less than 6% 
inches high. Weighs but 
101% pounds. 
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Roller Bearing 


<___ VACUUM-SWEEPER 





Just Read This Test 


We attached the Lady Torring- 
ton to the machinery in our plant 
which kept it constantly running 
back and forth on a carpet day 
after day until it had made over a 
million strokes—the equivalent of 
500 miles straight ahead. 


It was then examined in our 
Laboratory—the bellows were 
tested, the brush was tested—we 


found it still thoroughly service- 
able. 


This test equalled the cleaning 
of 12,200 room-sized rugs in your 
home. Every Torrington will do 
this. 


Runs Without Electricity 


The Torrington runs without electrical 


which suck up every scrap of dirt and 
dust embedded in your carpets and rugs, 
while a strong, flexible brush gathers up 
all surface litter. The napeis left ruffled 
and fresh looking—not a speck of dust to 
be seen—you can’t even beat any dust 
out of your rugs and carpets after the 
Torrington’s been at work over them. 


The high reputation National Carpet 
Sweepers have earned in thousands of 
homes during the past 15 years stands 
behind the Torrington Vacuum Sweeper. 


Try the Torrington 7 Days 
At Our Risk 


Send us your name and address right 
away for descriptive circular, and if you 
wish we will arrange a 7 days’ trial of the 
Torrington for you with your local dealer. 
If the Torrington doesn’t please you in 
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Pull with a Thread— 
It goes like Ned 
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every way, we will return 
your money without argu- - 
ment. Prices range from $7 oS 
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Retail, $7.50 power. Costs nothing to run—simply to $12, depending upon fit- af oe oe 
: - ‘ , : Pr s 
(Western and Southern, $8.00) push it. As the wheels revolve they tings. Send in the coupon Ps ae i Aad 
operate three powerful inside bellows today. Pe ee 
¢ »? Sigh 
7 <2 es Sf 
T P Of esa 
bs > 
NA IONAL SWEEP ER M ANY o SV 
7? CO VP > so) 
OL OF 
° ¢ SS , 
4 Laurel Street Torrington, Conn. LS SF oS 
2 YS 
or 52 Bruce Ave.,Westmount, Montreal, Canada ar” Kot wt & 
7 Xe) 2 .c* + 
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For Spring and Summer 
Linings, Silk Waists 


Sinners 
Silks and Satins 


For 68 years, Skinner’s goods have been recog- 
nized as the standard for beauty and wearing quality. 


Skinner’s “404” All-Silk is the favorite light- 


weight goods for summer linings, blouses or gowns. 
Insist on Skinner’s and 


“‘Look for the Name in the 
Selvage”’ 


Write for Illustrated Booklet ““The Story 
of Skinner’s Silks and Satins’””—Address 
Dept. G, New York City 


William Skinner & Sons 


Established 1848 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


First-class Stores are now showing 







or Gowns— 


(36 inches wide) 



















hats of Skinner’s 
Satin 











A Wheel Chair is often an an invalid’s greatest 
comfort. We offer over 75 styles of in- 
A valid’s rolling chairs and tricycles with 
% latest improvements. Ship direct from 
y factory to you and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal discounts to all sending 
@ for FREE Catalog now. 
GORDON MFG. Co. 
344 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 


§) CLASS PINS 





FACTORY TO YOU 
Made to your special order, any style or material. 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
figures, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER 
PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 
each, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen; 
SOLID GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 


| 
| \ 
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BASTIAN BROS. CO., 800 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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FOR 


Only 


yourself the difference between “Wear- 
Ever” and other kinds of alu- 
minum and enam- z 
eled uten- 
sils. 







ZT 
GET THIS 50c ONE-QUART 


\““Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Stew Pan 


25c¢ 


If coupon is mailed on or before May 20, 1916 


Do you know why so many women prefer “Wear- 
Ever” aluminum cooking utensils? If not see for 























F 
Look for the ‘‘Wear- 2? 

Ever’’ trade mark on 3 The 
the bottom of every 7 Aluminum 

utensil. If it is not v7) Cooking 
re it is not y, Utensil Co. 
7 New Kensington, 
ept. 12. a. 


(or if you live in 
@ Canada) Northern 
Aluminum ft. Ltd., 


*“Wear- 
Ever"’ stew ky nclosed is 
25c in mange or coin—money to 
refunded if not satisfied. Offer 
good until May 20, 1916, only. 
Name 
7 Address 
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WHY I RAISE MY BOY 
TO BE A SOLDIER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


The next morning from windows in every 
city house and country chalet throughout the 
land the simple blue uniforms were hanging 
out to air, and everywhere on the benches 
before the doors men were busy oiling and 
polishing their guns. The following day they 
were at the places of assemblement, where they 
repeated the oath of allegiance and were as- 
signed to their different companies. 

The strong farm horses and the wagons and 
the private motors were gathered together to 
be requisitioned. The best of them were taken 
over and a cash value set upon them. No one 
murmured or complained. Each one had 
known that this could happen, and it was all 
for the country, to which each one had owed 
his happiness and now owed his duty. 

And then they all marched away, leaving 
only the women and the old men and the little 
tots behind to bring in the harvest. The bur- 
dens fell very heavily upon the weaker shoul- 
ders. But soon, on short leave, some of the 
men were sent back for the most pressing work; 
and in the districts near the frontier one often 
saw companies of soldiers going from one farm 
to another, helping in the vintage and pre- 
paring the fields for the winter. 

It was a willing answer that the sons of 
Switzerland made to her call. They returned 
to her, by the hundreds, from over the seas, 
leaving material prosperity behind them, and 
they came at once. 


NE picture will forever remain in my mind 

as typical of the mobilization; I saw it only 
a few weeks after the first call at the railway 
station. There was a striking couple waiting 
for an incoming train—a splendid figure of a 
white-bearded old gentleman, certainly over 
sixty, immaculate in the full uniform of a cap- 
tain. He was very erect, and the high Swiss 
helmet made him seem taller than he was. His 
white-gloved hand held tightly the small 
brown one of a little Scout boy, about twelve, 
also in his best uniform, upon the sleeve of 
which was sewed the band which indicated 
that he was enrolled in the civic service. Their 
cheeks were glowing, and their eager eyes 
searched the windows of each car as the train 
rolled in. 

Suddenly from one of*the cars there rushed 
a young man, who was swept into the old 
warrior’s arms. It was unmistakably the son, 
who had crossed the ocean in response to the 
summons of his country. 

There they stood—the three generations; 
and as I watched them a lump came into my 
throat and I whispered to myself: ‘‘The sons 
of Switzerland have answered her call.” 


The service has been hard—harder because 
of its inaction. The patience and endurance of 
those guardians of our frontiers and the pa- 
tience and resignation of the entire harassed 
little country is a tribute to their training 
and their patriotism, that great living and holy 
thing which up to this moment is the highest 
expression of man’s better nature. For it he 
will leave all, give up all—business, wife and 
children. Those who deny its right to exist or 
decry its force (and unfortunately certain 
people do make this mistake) are throwing 
away the most wonderful material from which 
can be built greater things. Patriotism re- 
vealed in service is the certain proof of that 
divine something which is a guarantee of 
human progress. 


PON our national holiday, the anniversary 

of that first of August more than six hun- 
dred years ago, when the three stern forefathers 
of Switzerland did solemnly and simply bind 
themselves together into a codperative, de- 
fensive confederation for the upholding of 
mutual liberty, we have religious services and 
thanksgiving. 

I shall always remember the celebration of 
last year, which I attended upon the terrace 
of an ancient castle, perched high among the 
vineyards of the canton of Vaud, overlooking 
the blue Lake Leman. The whole countryside, 
old and young, were gathered there. A plat- 
form had been built against the background of 
the vine-covered stone tower, under the high 
arches of the horse chestnuts. Thrown over 
the desk was one great flag. Near by, wrapped 
in a rough cape, sat the stately, silver-haired 
owner of the castle, the last of a name closely 
connected with our history. 

The minister was a sturdy young Swiss with 
a strong and beautiful voice. He talked to us 
of patriotism and Switzerland’s réle before the 
world, ‘“‘the watcher on the mountain tops,” 
guarding and keeping alight the beacon fires of 
democracy and peace, that those weary-hearted 
fighters in the plains below might see and keep 
up hope. He said that the many charities in 
which we were engaged were not enough, and 
the fact that we were still at peace made it im- 
perative that each one of us should justify the 
glorious favor by being ready to serve and to 
understand our neighbors as we served and 
understood our country. 

Then the old simple oath, spoken so many 
hundreds of years ago, was repeated by all, fol- 
lowed by a prayer and the national anthem, 
while the eternal mountains looked down upon 
their humble children, gathering there fresh 
determination to keep their torch burning be- 
fore the world 

No amount of fireworks could have so car- 
ried home the lesson; no amount of cheering 
could have stirred a more holy fire. Patriotism 
with us is a cult. Perhaps nothing would 
explain it better than to see the lifted hats 
whenever the flag goesby. Peace with us is our 
highest ambition. Patriotism means love and 
service to one’s country; and peace, love and 
service to humanity. When they are real they 
walk hand in hand. 

























The Princess Grand 


The grand is the acme of piano de- 
velopment. It adds an incomparable touch of 
refinement and distinction toa home. But it 
must bea masterpiece. And the “Princess” is. 
Our most popularsmall grand, ithaswon itsway 
into music loving homes throughout America. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


have attained their high reputation, without 
professional exploitation or sensational claims, 
by actual service in over 400 Educational 
Institutions and some 60,000 homes, under 
the conditions your piano will meet. 
We build a complete line of highest grade 
grands, uprights and players, offering remark- 
able value. Our new catalog is mailed free. 


Writ it, 
3 rite for it — Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them we 
ship IVERS & POND pianos from the factory on ap- 
poten The piano must please or it returns at our 
nse for Railroad freights. Liberal allowance for 
pianos in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to - 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 

























OdiousTask (f/f. — 
Made Easy ‘“*<y W : ' 
you Il say when you try ‘ 
Sani-Flush and know how 

it cleans toilet bowls, even # H 
down to the hidden trap — 
and keeps them clean. No 
dipping out water, no scrub- 
bing. Just sprinkle a little into 
the bowl every few days. 


J: ani Flush 


is patented. Made solely for + 


toilet-bowl cleaning. 


25 Cents a Can 


atGrocery and Drug Stores 


Your grocer or Druggist has Sani- 
Flush or can get it quickly; or 


write us a card giving your % 

dealer’s name and we will have 

you supplied. Try Sani- “7. 

at our risk—money back if it 

fails to do as we claim. 
Sani-Flush should be used 
wherever there are toilets in 
Residences, Business Offices, 
Hotels, Stores, Factories, 
etc. Does not injure plumb- 
ing connections. 


THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTS CO. 
660 Walnut Street, 
CANTON,OHIO 
Thetrapthat Sani- | 
: Flush reaches, 
cleans, keeps 
p clean. 
















{TWICE AS MUCH WEAR 
Why buy just a maternity dress? Why not a 
dress you can wear after maternity also? 


: Dou blew ea rr 


MATERNITY DRESSES?) 


“Doublewear” Maternity Dresses fit _ ; 
figure both before and after maternity without 
alteration, or your money back. These dresses ff 
give you comfort and enable you to get the out- 
door exercise that issoimportant. They do not JF 
differ in appearance from prevailing fashions. 

Style No. 144, New Bolero effect—very 
desirable for maternity wear. Good quality 
taffeta, crépe-meteor, crépe-de-Chine; all 
colors. Lace collar and vest. Prompt deliveries, 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 

Catalogue of ‘‘Doublewear"’ Dresses free on request. 

ECONOMY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
\ 43 3 West Broadway New York 
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NE day before Christmas, many years 
ago, a country boy went into a city 
jewelry shop to buy his mother a gift. 

He had saved a small sum of money. He 
wanted to give it all to his mother — in the 
form of something she would like. 

He looked long into the show cases. He 
saw so many pretty things it was hard to 
make up his mind. Finally he selected 
one. He bought it. The jeweler began to 
wrap it up— 

‘*Wait a moment,’’ the boy said, ‘‘I see 
something over there I think I will like 
better. ”” 

‘‘But you bought this,’’ the jeweler said, 
‘and I cannot change it.”” 

Argument was vain. Doubtless it was 
too good a chance for the jeweler to get rid 
of an old piece. 

Chagrined and disappointed, the boy 
took his original purchase, but said to 
himself: 

“If ever I have a store of my own, I 
am going to let the people have what 
they want no matter how many times 
they change their minds.” 


HAT country boy was John Wana- 
maker. 

That transaction was the _ inspiration 
which founded the great Wanamaker Stores 
of today—in New York and Philadelphia. 

And so this story is written to mothers— 
to the little mothers who stay at home; 
and to their families to everybody every- 
where who is interested in the material 
things of life. 

To the mothers of big boys and growing 
girls. 

To the wives of men who are away all 
day doing a man’s job for the family. 

To the mothers who work at home all 
day planning to make that husband and 
those children happy. 

You have your day dreams. Oh, yes, 
you have. You think a great deal when 
you are working about the home. And 
you think still more when you sit down in 
the evening, after the work is done, and 
read your paper and magazine. 

You dream of the great wide world. 

You dream of the big cities, of the big 
stores, and of the great crowds of people 
who live in those cities and visit in those 
stores. 

You read of those stores and the pretty 
things they sell. You picture these things 
to yourself. You try to find them at home 
but cannot. 

You read of how people dress in New 
York City, in Paris, in London. You are 
eager to know the new fashions, for you are 
a woman. You want the new fashions. 
You have money to buy them—yet, yet — 

You are denied. 



















ELL, now, you shall be denied no 
longer. 
You may have New York fashions, Paris 
fashions. 
You may have the same things that New 
York people find in the New York Shops. 
You may have them at New York prices. 
You may have them brought straight into 
your home. 
The postman comes every day. He brings 
to you letters from all over the country. 
The same Uncle Sam postman will bring 
to you the New York fashions, if you ask 
him. 
The parcel post—the post that carries a 
package up to fifty 


Ye LITTLE MOTHE 
| WHO STAYS a¢ HOME 
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$25. Young women’s dresses from $2.75 
to $22.75. 

Children’s dresses from 50c to $3.75. 

Then there are pages of lingerie, shoes, 
millinery, neckwear, infants’ dresses, and 
coats and hats, aprons and maids’ apparel, 
house dresses, hosiery, men’s and boys’ 
underwear, boys’ suits, notions, art em- 
broidery, handkerchiefs, bags, gloves, cur- 
tains, blankets, towels, linens, a page from 
our great Silk Store known the country 
over, and our Dress Fabric Salons. 

In this catalogue you are sure of the 
quality. You are sure of the fashion and 
style. You are sure of the price. You are 

sure of the value. 





pounds in weight— 
solves the problem. 

All you have to do 
is to write a letter to 
John Wanamaker, New 
York, and say: 

“Send me your 1916 
Spring and Summer 
Catalogue.” 

This is a fashion book 
absolutely unique. It 
differs from all others. 

This Wanamaker 
Catalogue is prepared 
two months later than 
other fashion catalogues. 

Its fashions are 
therefore two months 
later, two months 
nearer Paris. 

It is not a large book; 
only 104 pages. But 
these pages show over 
500 new models, the pick 
of the newest and best. 

Wanamaker fashions, 
as sold in The Wana- 
maker Stores, and 
through this catalogue, 
are the standard of 
America. They inspire 
America. ‘Themselves inspired by Paris, 
where we have our watch-tower and fashion- 
bureau, the styles when received here are 
adapted to America’s needs. 

The extreme, the bizarre, the sensational 
are excluded. The good is retained. 

With our own designers, we create and 
originate practical as well as _ beautiful 
styles. These are pictured in the catalogue 
as well as shown in the Store. There is no 
difference. We make no exceptions. To 
our customers by mail we offer the best we 
have—always. 
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HE prices are moderate. For instance: 
Women’s suits range in price from $15 
to $35. Dresses from $3.75 to $29.50. 
Skirts from $1 to $9.75. Blouses and waists 
from 65c to $8.75. Coats 
from $10 to $25. 
Young women’s suits 
and coats from $8.75 to 


The 


Wanamaker Store 
Philadelphia 


Y 


Spring and Summer 





Spring C3 Summer Calalo§ 1916 

Y Thur a Town vs - 
JOHN WANAMAKER NEWYORK 
This picture shows, in black and white, the 
cover (which is in four colors) of the New 
1916 John Wanamaker 
Catalogue—Book D. Let us send it to you, if you 
have not already received a copy. It sets an en- You have heard of 
tirely new standard in Mail Order Catalogues. 


It is, truly, shopping at Wanamaker’s—by mail. 
Send for Book D., John Wanamaker, New York. 


Kindly send requests for this catalogue 
to John Wanamaker, New York. 


WM. 


You are sure of all 
de these things because you 


ay ee are dealing with Wana- 


maker’s, and because 
you can return anything 
you buy and get back 
your money, without 
quibble, at the Store’s 
expense if anything is 
not entirely satisfactory 
when it is received at 
home. 

John Wanamaker 
never forgets the time 
he bought that jewelry 
gift for his mother and 
couldn’t exchange it. 








AVING what the 
people want has 
made the Great Wana- 
maker Stores— New 
York and Philadelphia— 
what they are today—the 
largest in each city —the 
largest purely retail organ- 
ization in the world. 


the Wanamaker Stores, 
of course. You have 
heard of the great build- 
ing recently erected in Philadelphia, of 
solid granite and steel, covering a city block, 
with its wonderful marble court and huge 
organ that came from the St. Louis 
Exposition. 


And you have heard of the New York 
Wanamaker Store that took over the famous 
old A. T. Stewart business, and in a few 
years tripled it in size—now the largest 
store in New York City; two large build- 
ings occupying two city blocks, connected 
by a double-deck Bridge of Progress and 
two underground passages, with a subway 
station within the Store, easy of access 
from all railroads and hotels. 


You have heard of the Wanamaker way 
of doing business—the 
customer first; one 
price; full guarantee; 
exact representation 


The 
Wanamaker Store 
New York 


Catalogue. 
you forget it. 


pictures to your children. You 
they are exact representations of the mer- 
chandise. You consult with your hus- 
band. 
for Spring. 


arrives. 
You are delighted. 


York prices. 
dressed as New Yorkers are dressed. And 
you haven’t left your home town. 
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a is boys Gt to his Mother and how it inspired the great stores that uvluit name 


and advertising; freedom of shopping and 
return of goods. 


And now comes the opportunity to 


deal with Wanamaker’s as though you 
yourself lived in New York and could 
walk into the Store every day. 


HE way is simple. Merely send a 
postcard or letter for the Wanamaker 
Send today — NOW — before 


In a few days the catalogue will come 


to you. 


You read it through. You show the 
know 


You pick out the things you need 


Then you send in your order. 
Your order comes to the Store. A 


young woman, your personal repre- 
sentative, becomes your shopper. She 
takes your order down into the Store, 
sees the merchandise you ask for, finds 
the style, selects your size, actually 
buys the garment for you, has it in- 
spected and wrapped and shipped direct 
to you. 


A few mornings later the merchandise 
You open it. You try it on. 


You have New York fashions at New 
You and your family are 


Your dream comes true. 

7 « ] . 
You are no longer denied. 
You are no longer isolated. 


ANAMAKER’S is not a mail order 


house in the usual sense. It is not 


in competition with mail order houses. 
But it is a great store of fashion and char- 
acter, whose merchandise and service are 
available anywhere by mail. 


We have a large mail order business. 


It has come naturally from the Store’s 
friends, without advertising. We conduct 
it at little cost— probably the lowest cost 
of any mail order business in the country. 


But we are organized now to do more 


business. We are ready to expand the service. 


And so we write this story—to the little 


mother who stays at home. 


All we ask is the opportunity to serve you. 
A Woman’s Postscript :— 
To the daughters—wherever they , 


may be —of the little mothers who stay 
at home. Ask that a copy be sent to your 
mother—with her many duties she may 
neglect to write herself. 


Send for the catalogue yourself. If 


you are away from home, at school or 
in business, you will need it yourself. 








JOHN 
WANAMAKER 
a Broadway at Ninth St. 
Pi New York City 


he le Please send me your new 
7 a Spring and Summer Catalogue 
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of New York fashions 
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$12.75 to 
$50.50 


According to de- 
sign, equipment 
and your loca- 
tion. All freight 
prepaid. 


The Full View Roll Doors are 
not encased, so present no hid- 
den pockets to gather dust. Each 
door can be instantly removed 
for cleaning. 






San Francisco 


All the convenience modern science 
has devised for systematizing kitchen 
work is in your kitchen when you have 
a Hoosier Cabinet. 

Domestic Science experts have de- 
signed and located every Hoosier con- 
venience exactly at your fingers’ ends. 
Skilled mechanics and inventors have 
perfected the many working features. 
Nothing has been overlooked that could 
improve its convenience or add to your 
comfort. That’s why a million women 
use and praise the Hoosier Kitchen Cabi- 
net for the hours of time and miles of 
steps it saves them. No kitchen equip- 
ment compares with it. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO., 
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Hoosier’s unrivaled convenience won the 
Gold Medal at the Panama- Pacific Exposition, 










Every Woman Has a 
Right to a Hoosier 


No matter how large or small your 
kitchen, whether new or old, whether 
you live on a farm or in a city flat or 
house, you'll find a Hoosier that is a 
wonderful helper—a design that exactly 
fits your space and needs at the price 
you want to pay. 


You can have a Hoosier at once and 
pay for it on ourclub terms of $1 per 
week—no need of waiting a day longer. 
And you get your money back unless you 
are delighted with the Hoosier you select. 
FREE! Write at once for our new book, 


“Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets,”’ that 
gives you many valuable kitchen hints, by Mrs. 


Christine Frederick. It's FREE. Send ‘oles. 


164 Lake Street, New Castle, Ind. 


To Architects and Builders ~ begins set ones Pa Pg ce now built every year, the kitchens 


and comeall apart for cleaning. They are rapidly replacing unsanitary, old-fashioned, built-in cupboards. Hoosiersare far 
more convenient, have no dirt-catching cubby holes, take less space, cost no more and increase the value of the property. 


oosier Cabinets can be moved easily 


(290) 
















Your dealer knows 


























active. 
effective you can use: 


Just before retiring, wash your face and 
neck with plenty of Woodbury’s Faciai 
Soap and hot water. If your skin has 
been badly neglected, rub a generous 
lather thoroughly into the pores using 
an upward and outward motion, until 
the skin feels somewhat sensitive. After 
this, rinse well in warm, then in cold 
water. Then rub your skin for five min- 
utes with a lump of ice and dry carefully. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of 
an authority on the skin and its needs. 
This treatment with it cleanses the 








Salllow, naudlaby 
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A dull, sallow, lifeless complexion has several 
causes. Whatever the cause, the first thing to 
do is to stimulate your skin—to make it 
The following treatment is the most 











pores, brings the blood to the face and 
stimulates the fine muscular fibres of 
the skin. Youcan feel the difference the 
first time you use it—a promise of that 
lovelier complexion which the steady 
use of Woodbury’s always brings. 

A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is suffi- 
cient for a month or six weeks of this treatment. 
Get a cake today. It is for sale at dealers’ every- 
where throughout the United States and Canada. 
Write today for sample—For 4c we will send 
a ‘‘week’s size"’ cake. For 10c, samples of Wood- 
bury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 425 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Lid., 425 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


























A LIMERICK 
CONTEST PARTY 
By Angela Boyce 


ID you ever take part in a Limerick 

contest? Or did you ever try to write an 
impromptu Limerick? If you never have you 
have some hilarious fun in store, and should, 
by all means, give a Limerick contest party. 
This is a fine diversion for an afternoon porch 
party. To get ready for the contest prepare 
five-word groups from words that rime. The 
less connection they seem to bear to one 
another the more absurd and funny will be the 
Limerick built from them. Give out words to 
each guest and allow ten minutes for the verse- 
making. If you choose, prizes may be given. 


What is a Limerick? 


RIGINALLY the Limerick, which is a 

nonsense verse pure and simple, consisted 
of four lines only; later a double rime was 
added to the third line. The Limerick gets its 
name from a chorus which used to be sung at 
the old-time Limerick parties in Ireland. At 
that time only four words that rime were given 
out, and at the close of the reading of the rimes 
by the guests in turn the whole company would 
join in singing the chorus: 








































































Oh, won’t you come up to Limerick? 

Oh, won’t you come up to Limerick? 

Oh, won’t you come up, come all the way up, 
Come all the way up to Limerick? 


In France at one of the fashionable bouts 
rimés parties the words “brook,” “why,” 
‘‘crook” and ‘“‘I” were given out to the cele- 
brated Horace Walpole, who almost instantly 
wrote the following: 


I sits with my toes in a brook; 
If any one asks me for why, 
I hits him a rap with my crook; 
‘Tis sentiment kills me,” says I. 
‘*Learics” was for a time the name given to 
this particular form of verse, after Edward 
Lear gave us his nonsense book. Before this 
time the third line was divided in two, making 
five lines in all; and this is the form as we 
have it today. Here are two examples: 


There was an old man of Leghorn, 
The smallest that ever was born; 
But quickly snapt up he 
Was once by a puppy, 
Who devoured that old man of Leghorn. 


There was an old person of Woking, 
Whose mind was perverse and provoking; 
He sat on a rail 
With his head in a pail, 
That illusive old person of Woking. 


Mr. William Gilbert tried his hand at blank 
verse, with this result: 

There was an old man of St. Bees, 

Who was stung on the arm by a wasp; 

When they asked “Does it hurt?” 

He replied ‘“‘No, it doesn’t, 

But I thought all the while ’twas a hornet.” 


Impromptu Limericks 


V JHAT may be done by the novice is shown 
/V by the following verses, which were 
evolved in a few moments from words given 
at random. From “man,” “pan,” “tune,” 
‘‘forenoon”’ and ‘“‘man” 
I once knew a poetry man 
Whose brains would go rat-a-tat-pan; 
They would strike up a tune 
Every Wednesday forenoon; 
Which embarrassed that poetry man. 
reminiscent,” ‘‘ 
and ‘“‘sufficient” 


From “efficient,” “ 
“dream” 


” 
cream, 


A cook who was really efficient, 

Would often become reminiscent; 
She’d stop whipping the cream 
To stand still and dream; 

And was fired, for reasons sufficient. 


From “engaged,” ‘enraged,’ ‘moon,’ 
” 


“spoon” and ‘‘caged 
A couple on getting engaged 
Made al who beheld them enraged; 
They would gaze at the moon, 
And eat mush from one spoon, 
Till their friends all requested them caged. 


The Play Upon Words 


“HAT a strong inclination for this sort of 
fun-making has come down to us through 
the years is proved by the numerous anony- 
mous rimes constantly met with in the maga- 
zines and newspapers of the day. A few very 
good examples are shown: 
I left home at ten minutes to eight, 
For I wanted ten minutes to ‘“‘ate. 
My train goes at nine-nine, 
And now it’s nigh nine, 
So there’s still ten minutes to wait. 


” 


There was an old lady from Crewe 

Who wanted to catch the two-two; 
Said the porter: “‘Don’t worry, 
Or flurry or scurry, 

It’s a minute or two to two-two.” 


A fishy old fisher named Fischer 
Fished fish from the edge of a fissure; 
A cod with a grin 
Pulled that fisherman in; 
Now they’re fishing the fissure for Fischer. 


Some words which are spelled similarly may 
be given out to test the cleverness of the guests 
in fitting the words to their meanings: 


As a farmer was going to plough 

He met a man driving a cough; 

They had words which led to a rough, 
And the farmer was struck on his brough. 


A study of these examples ought to inspire 
the reader to an effort along this line. 






















Dainty or Hearty 
Fish Dishes 


Tempting and appetizing dishes 
for the home _ table — deliciously 
good—such as Creamed Fish on 
Toast, Codfish Cakes, Fish Hash, 
Fish Chowder, Fish Soufflé, Fish 
Timbales, Fish Croquettes, Scal- 
loped Fish, Fish Salad —and many 
others are so simply and quickly 
made with 


Burnham  Mortil 
Fish Flakes 


10c— Sizes — 15c 
(Except in Far West) 


Make your choice of a recipe, 
open a tin, and in a few minutes 
a most delectable breakfast, lunch- 
eon or dinner dish may be made 
ready for the table. 


No cooking—no shredding—no boning. 
No loss of time—no wasted effort—no de- 
layed meals. Just the solid, white meat 
of freshly caught codfish and haddock— 
ready to serve you the moment the per- 
fect contents are taken from the parch- 
ment-lined tin. B. & M. Fish Flakes 
simplify the cooking question, delight the 
family and are a fine fish food at a re- 
markably low price. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


If you cannot get Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes from your grocer, mail us 
one dollar, and we will send you ten 
of the 10c tins, express prepaid, any- 
where east of the Missouri River. 
















































































Our new Booklet, ‘*Good 
Eating,’’ free for the asking. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
1 Water St. Portland, Me. 
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The 20th Century 
“Home Sweet Home” 


A new wonder song, ““My Mother’s 
Rosary,’’ is comparable only toAmerica’s 
perennial lyric in its vital sentiment, 
the beauty and grace of its melody. 

It is not a song of today only! “My 
Mother’s Rosary’ has that touch of 
genius in it that will make it live when 
other songs are long forgotten. Youwant 
it. Certainly. And your music dealer 
will be only too glad to let you hear it. 

““My Mother’s Rosary’’ also on Colum- 
bia record No. A 1793—75c. 

Other Hits You Want: 
“T'm Simply Crazy About You.” 
“When You're Down in Louisville 

(Call on Me),” 
“Hello, Hawaii, How Are You?” 
“I Was Never Nearer Heaven in My 
Life.” 
For sale at all music stores, 30c 
ber copy. Mailed direct, postpaid. 
WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER CO. 

Strand Theatre Building, New York 

“Where the Song Hits Originate”’ 


sc by GEOW. MEYER 


Words by 


iS am 


ap old-time 


¥s a 
inl * 





SE UAL KNOWLEDGE 
A $2 BOOK FOR ONLY $1 


he Wetes Scott Hall, Ph. D. Noted authority and lecturer. 

ruths of Sex Life that young men and young women, young 
LE 4 a husbands, fathers, mothers, teachers and nurses should 
know. Sex facts hitherto unders' Complete, 320 pages— 
illustrated. In plain wrapper; Only $1, postage i0c extra. 





American Publishing Co., 422 Winston Bldg. Philadelphia 
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Victrolas-Pianos 
jancewelbacaars 


A\exereh\(e) uss 


You Can’t Afford To 
Miss This Offer! 


Next Friday (or any Friday) your dealer will give 
you, WITHOUT CHARGE, a fine, large, 25c L-V 
Dust Cloth made of our new, crinkled, dust-absorbing 
fabric, ““Crepette,” provided you buy at the same time 
a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. 


This is done on Friday only to introduce to you the 
wonderful quality of the L-V Dust Cloth (which sells on 
other days for 25c), and to emphasize to you the economy 
of buying the 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer because 
it contains THREE TIMES as much as the 25c size. 


"Way Ahead of Oils 


When you dust with Liquid Veneer, you know it cleans, polishes 
and renews in a wonderful manner without leaving an oily film to 
catch the dust or soil the clothing. Neither does it darken the wood- 
work, but, on the contrary, keeps it looking just like new much 
longer. As a result, Liquid Veneer is used by millions of the most 
careful housewives who regard it as the one SAFE, DEPENDABLE 
preparation to trust on their costly pianos, Victrolas, furniture 
and woodwork. 





Take no chances! Dust with Liquid Veneer, recommended 
everywhere by the best dealers and experienced housewives. It 
imparts a wonderful lustre to the finest finishes, cleans and pre- 
serves the beauty of white enamel, brightens lacquered brass beds 
and fixtures, and is unequaled for ALL varnished, lacquered and 
waxed surfaces. 


Get This Extra-Value 


Present the coupon printed hereon to your 
grocer, drug, hardware, paint or furniture 
dealer next Friday (or any Friday), and he 
will give you, WITHOUT CHARGE, a 25c FREE L-V DUST CLOTH COUPON 


: This coupon, when signed by you and presented 
L-V Dust Cloth with your purchase of a 50c to a Liquid Veneer dealer on any Friday, is re- 
bottle of Liquid Veneer. Clip the coupon deemable for an L-V Dust Cloth with the purchase 


out now, while you think of it. of a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. 








Buffalo Specialty Company NAME 
Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. STREET___ TOWN__ 


U.S.A. Canada MR. DEALER: If you have no Dust Cloths, sell 
the bearer a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. Send us 
the coupon and you will receive a Dust Cloth free 








for your customer. 


NLY $] j | ; BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Seen Send ' to ® we - 

urses should 

320 pages— 


‘tra. 
Philadelphia 
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Mirror Magic 


Isn’t it fun to take a mirror that 
has gotten dusty and_ specked, 
spread a thin lather of Bon Ami 
over it, let it dry—and then, with 
one sweep of a soft cloth, clear 
away the dry soap and the dirt 
together and see your mirror come 
up laughing out of the fog. in 
radiant perfection | 


Do you know why Bon Ami is 
the great mirror cleaner? Be- 
cause a mirror is such a tell- 
tale! It shows every smear 
and cloud and speck, ‘and 
Bon Ami, with its wet-and- 

dry method, is the only 


ne 


thing that cleans per- 
fectly enough. eS 


Deghuee, the scientist, once 
wanted some glass plates per- 
fectly clean. He tried acids 
and all sorts of scientific 
stunts, in vain. Then he 
tried Bon Ami and succeed- 
ed easily! 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


‘* Hasn't 
Scratched 














Give him the wash cloth 
that is “Rough for healthy 
friction” on one side, 
“Smooth for tender skins” 
on the other. 


That means a— 


g 


KNITTED Wash Cloth 


You never have used wash 
cloths that are quite so satis- 
factory. Made by a patented 
process we originated and use 
exclusively in Turknit. 

Turknits are carefully made from 
finest of soft, strong yarn. Wonder- 
fully absorbent; dry quickly; cannot 
ravel; hold their shape. Edge color- 
ings for easy identification. 


They are sold by practically every 
good Department and Drygoods store. 
If your dealer does not sell them, send 
us his name and 10c for 2 cloths. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO. 
Dept. M Cohoes, N. Y. 
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No More Dishwashing 
Drudgery! ! 


The “‘meanest job 
in all housework” 
is no more. Here 
is a really practi- 
cal and successful 
machine that will 
quickly and thor- 
oughly wash, rinse, sterilize and dry 
your dishes. 


Walker Dishwasher 


**It does the Work’’ 
Easily operated, ishighly sanitary, andcleans 
itself. Eliminates breakage. No dishcloth 
and no wet hands. Perfect drainage. Water 
and drainage connections. Attached to the 
wall, or, portable base. Hand or Electric 
Power. Free Trial Offer —fully guaranteed. 


This book is Free —Send for It 


Men make machines do their 
work. Whydon’t women? 

If men did housework, 
they would send for this 
bookat once. Don’t wash 
another dish until you send 

a postal forthis book. Ex- 
plains everything and hand- 
somely illustrated. 


Walker Bros. Company, 223 Walton St., Syracuse, N.Y. 














ABLAC) 


Face Powper 
A SECRET NO LONGER 


| _ “How can I obtain a complexion like hers, as 

i fresh as the new blown velvety rose?” “By 
ising LABLACHE, the daintily perfumed, invis- 
ible yet adhering face 

powder which smooths, 

soothes and adds 

charm to a skin 

already beautiful.” 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
serous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
or a@ sample box. 


reveiw 2 
c 
125 Kingston St Bost * Bir 














It Looks Comfortable, All Right 


A WHEELBED FOR 
THE INVALID 


Making One at Home 
By Flora McIntyre 


T IS misfortune enough to be a bedridden 

invalid without having to stare at the same 
wall paper year after year and breathe all the 
summer breezes through a window screen. 
Unfortunately the great expense of regulation 
wheelbeds makes them an impossible luxury 
to many sufferers. But here is a simple plan 
that can be carried out for ten dollars, pro- 
vided there are some old bicycle wheels lying 
up in the attic. 

The accompanying illustrations show a sat- 
isfactory bed on wheels, which was in use for a 
year and a half. The wheels were taken from 
two old bicycles and the framework was made 
by an ordinary blacksmith. The wheels were 
placed entirely underneath, thus raising the 
superstructure to about the height of the regu- 
lation hospital bed. 

The slats and the three-inch crosspieces are 
of oak; the rectangular frame is of pine and 
the braces are of iron. The bed of the dimen- 
sions indicated in the plan was used in a tent 
and will pass through folding or double doors. 
If you want it to pass through the regulation- 
sized door you will have to have it built some- 
what narrower. 

The mattress in this case rests upon slats, as 
the patient was lying upon a stretcher and 
springs were not needed; but the idea could 
easily be adapted to a bed with springs. 

When you have the essentials provided for 
there are various little ‘‘ wrinkles” that may be 
added at slight expense for the invalid’s com- 
fort and convenience. A tiny “fifth wheel”’ 
under the front makes easy work of turning 
corners. On hooks along the side of the bed 
you may hang bags for sewing or for letters, 
or for any little personal belongings. 


T AN upper corner of the bed you may 
have a removable shelf for flowers or for 
photographs. It is merely a planed board, 
18 by 24 inches, with the corner next the pa- 
tient’s shoulder cut off and fastened to the 
framework by two backs, one at the head of 
the bed and one at the side. This “‘table” is 
quickly adjusted when needed, and as easily 
removed when you want to wheel the bed. 
The bed covering can be kept from dragging 
on the patient’s feet by a wooden hoop cut 
into two semicircles, crossed and held together 
by being wound with strips of cloth. 
These are only a few of the possibilities for 
the patient’s comfort; loving ingenuity can 
invent many other equally simple devices. 
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How the Wheelbed Looks in a Tent 


To Be Well Dressed On Easter Morning 
You Need THIS Catalogue 


Easter Sunday will “2 i . do is to drop us a postal card 
soon behereand, (4 ive << . _ and ask for Catalogue No. 
as the styles for ¢ . 72L. It contains 278 
the coming Spring . pages of the latest styles 
and Summer have \. in smart wearing ap- 
greatly changed, you \ parel, and it will not 
surely will want to see only enable you to 
our new Spring and dress in the same 
Summer Catalogue of superior style as 
the latest New York Styles the most fash- 
before you purchase your ionable of New 
Easter Outfit. This book is York women but you 
can shop from its pages 

yours and buy your clothing for 

FREE less money than if you pur- 

for the chased styles not so new or taste- 

asking. All ful in your own town. Be sure to 

4 write for this Book today. It will be sent 

you have to to you absolutely FREE by return mail. 


Advance Styles for Easter 


35L 500 A Beautiful Dress for Easter of fine all-silk Chiffon Taffeta. This 
chic creation shows all the latest style features. The body of waist is of 
taffeta fitted loosely over a lining. The back is made in a separate panel 
shirred at the waist line and brought around over shoulders in front in a 
cape effect. The shirred Medici collar of taffeta silk, also the cape’and back, 
are finished with fancy picot edge. The sleeves are of silk Georgette chiffon 
to match, finished with cuffs of taffeta and edged with a ruffie of chiffon. 
The vest is of chiffon over shadow lace and is trimmed with taffeta but- 
tons. The skirt is draped in fashionable fulness and has two tucks 

on lower part. It fastens invisibly at left side. The waist fast- 

ens in front. Colors: Navy blue, Copenhagen blue, black, or 

the fashionable rose color. Sizes 32 to 46 bust, 40-inch skirt 

length, also proportioned to fit misses and sm all 
women 32 to 38 bust, 38-inch skirt length . . . $13. 98 


6L 1000 A Very Pleasing Dress Hat, a new Spring style, 
designed with oval crown of pressed Hemp Straw Braid encircled 
with Messaline ribbon, ending in a bow at the back. The fiat, 
tlightly drooping brim is of Georgette Chiffon bound on the 
edge with Hemp braid and very effectively trimmed. with 

a wreath of roses, with two large roses and green foliage 

placed at the front. Just the thing for your new Easter 

t. Comes in navy blue, Military blue, brown, sand 

or black, all with 

an me wreath of red roses 


$2.98 


i  —- 6.1000 
ay $7.98 


Here’s 
a Hat for 
Easter 


35L501 
Dress 





35L501—Exquisite Frock of silk Georgette } | 
Chiffon and Crépe de Chine. The blouse is 

of chiffon over a lining and is finished with 
stitched plaits extending around lower part of 

waist as pictured. The vest and boned collar 

are of hemstitched white Georgette Crépe. 

The waist is elaborated with French veining 

and the sleeves have two wide tuc ks and end 

in cuffs of Crépe de Chine and Chiffon. The 
Crépe de Chine skirt is shirred and corded at 

the hip line on each side and is trimmed front 
and back with self-covered buttons. Dress fas- 
tens invisibly in front. Colors: Copenhagen blue, 
navy blue, rose or gray. Sizes 32 to 46 bust 
measure, 40-inch skirt length; also proportioned 
to fit misses and small women 32 to 38 bust, 38- 
inch skirt length. All skirts are 11. 98 
finished with a deep basted hem . 

6L1001—Chic Little Dress aut! very appro- 
priate for Easter, made of fancy silk Straw Braid. 
One of the fashionable and becoming close fitting 
boat shaped models, tastefully trimmed all around 
with crushed roses and beautifully shaded natural 
green foliage. A smart touch is provided by the long 


curved quill which is run through the hat at side of front. Comes in black with old rose color 
roses, in white with American Beauty color roses, and in Military blue with Military blue roses, $2 98 
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WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. to Please You or 


NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. | x %. 


Express Charges 
To Your Home 
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ANS COE 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


Marjorie falls into a new 
pose as she asks to “‘let the 
old cat die.” 















Ansco Vest-Pocket No.1 


Weight, 12 ounces. 
Picture, 2} x 34 inches. 
Equipped with 
Single Achromatic 
Lens, $7.50; with 
Rapid Rectilinear 
Lens, $9. Other 
Anscos from $2 
to $55. 


Such scenes, which make 
babyhood and childhood 
always fresh and interesting 
to a mother, can be saved 
to memory only with a 
camera. 


The Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 1 
is quick in action. The smallest 
and lightest camera made to take 
2% x 3% pictures, a size that 
yields fine enlargements. 


To get the best results use 
Ansco Speedex Film and have 


your pictures finished on 
Cyko Paper. Catalog from 
your dealer or us free upon 
request. Write us for speci- 
men picture. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 















YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


nursing. 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ expe- 
rience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 





2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Home training in general, medical, | 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical | 
Instruction by physicians | 





%. free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- | 
EA tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, | 


\ § 





Oyster broth powder made from fresh, whole 
oysters with only the moisture evaporated by vac- 
uum. Delicious Oyster Broth instantly prepared 
simply by adding Oystero to milk and heating it. 

Send 10c for a sample sufficient to make four cups. 


Schieffelin & Co. New York 


Distributors 











hooks.” 


Bands 50 cents each. At all s 


931-937 Market Street 
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EW WICK HAT BANDS Specially for Sports 
Hats — Nowadays the Sports Hat is nothing if not gay — 
with its touch of freedom, the snap of color—and perish 

the monotony of the same old scarf every day! 
Hence the vogue of the new Wick Puggarees, brought out in all the 
colors of the season—light-hearted Roman Bayaderes, Palm Beach 


Weave with stunning splashes and stripes of color, Polka Dots— English 
Blotch and Grosgrain Bands of heavy silk in fancy stripes and solid colors. 


So éasy to put on and off—fastened in a second with the Wick “little 
Get half a dozen Wick Adjustable Puggarees— change them 
around as you like and you've got practically six hats instead of one. 

Roman Bayaderes $1.50 each, Palm Beach Puggarees, etc., and Grosgrain 


and color combinations wanted. *You' Il get the bands 


Fraternity—Golf— Tennis and Country Club colors made to order. 


Wick Narrow Fabric Company 
Originators of the Adjustable Fancy Hat Band Business 





direct, specifying style 
by return mail. 


PS Or order 


Philadelphia 
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WHY ARE MY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS A FAILURE? 


A Department to Help the 
Amateur Photographer 


Conducted by O. L. Griffith 


Part II1I—Conditions Which Govern 
Exposure 


XPOSURE,” as applied to photography, 

means the opening and closing of the 
shutter of your camera to permit the image of 
the picture to be taken, to impress itself on the 
light-sensitive film or plate. 

The judgment of the amount of time you 
must permit to elapse between the opening and 
the closing of the shutter, in order that the light 
will properly act on the silver emulsion, is one 
of the most difficult divisions of camera work 
to master. 

Six items of importance must be taken into 
consideration: The speed of your lens; the 
diaphragm stop used; the speed of the plates 
or films you use; the color of the object or ob- 
jects to be photographed; their distance from 
the camera; the actinic quality of the light. 

Let me illustrate how these items have a 
direct relation to the exposure you must give 
to your negative: 

If we speak of the illuminating power of an 
electric light we may say that the light is of 
twenty or sixty candle power. In speaking of 
the speed of a lens we cannot use such a 
method, since the lens is not a source of illumi- 
nation but merely transmits, according to its 
ability, the light furnished by another source. 

The speed of your lens, therefore, must be 
measured by the amount of light it will pass or 
transmit in a given time. 





ENSES constructed in a certain way will pass 
a great quantity of light, while others of dif- 
ferent construction will transmit a very small 
quantity. You can very readily see that the 
greater the quantity of light passing through 
your lens and falling on your plate or film, the 
shorter the proper exposure will be; while the 
smaller the volume of light the longer the ex- 
posure will be, when the other five conditions 
governing exposure are constant. 

Almost every lens is fitted with a series of 
graded stops that will vary the amount of light 
falling on the plate. Some lens barrels have a 
slot through which a loose piece of metal with 
the stop punched out is dropped; some, as in 
the case of the single lenses furnished with the 
inexpensive box cameras, have two or three 
stops in a sheet of metal which may be pulled 
up or lowered before the lens to bring the 
desired opening in position; while the more 
expensive double lenses have a series of sliding 
leaves between the lenses. These leaves (or dia- 
phragm) are controlled by a lever which is 
moved along a scale. In all three cases the 
largest stop permitted, by the diaphragm fur- 
nished with the lens, will pass as much light as 
the lens. 

Each of these openings, in turn, from larger 
to smaller, will require a longer exposure than 
the preceding stop, and this time will vary ac- 
cording to the system used in marking your 
diaphragm scale. There are two systems com- 
monly used: the “‘U. S.” or Uniform System, 
usually fitted to “R. R.” or rapid rectilinear 
lenses of American manufacture, and the “F” 
system, of the Royal Photographic Society, 
which is usually used in conjunction with an 
anastigmat lens. 


N THE “U.S.” the stops may be marked 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256. Each of these 
stops, in turn, permits halfas much light to pass 
the lens as the preceding stop, and consequently 
requires double the exposure. 

In the ‘‘F”’ system the stops will probably 
be: F:4.5: B:5.6;- 826:5: £37.42; 2:14.3: 
F:12.5; etc., although the series may not start 
at “‘F:4.5” in allcases, but at any of the sub- 
sequent numbers, and continue from that 
point, depending on the speed of the lens. 

The speed of the lens, when using this series, 
is not half that of the preceding stop, as in the 
first instance, but varies as the squares of the 
‘““F” values; so if we have determined the time 
necessary for a given exposure using stop 
F:5.6; and wish to use stop F:11.3 under the 
same condition, we do this in the following 
manner: (1/5.6)?:(1/11.3)2=1/31.36:1/127.69, 
and, since 127.69 is four times 31.36, we must 
give four times the exposure determined for 

75.6. 

The time of exposure may be greatly influ- 
enced by the speed of the plates or film we are 
using. Not only do the speeds of the plates 
of two different manufacturers differ, but in 
general each manufacturer makes a series of 
plates of different speeds for different purposes. 

The films do not vary so greatly, there being 
practically two classes: the six films obtainable 
on our market are of about the same speed, and 
the two-speed films require about two-thirds 
the exposure of the ordinary films. 

With the plates, however, we have a far 
greater range, from the ultra-fast plates for 
speed work to the slow plates used for repro- 
duction and process work, requiring twenty- 
four times the exposure of the fast division, 
and a number of intermediate divisions, each 
demanding its individual exposure. 

We must separate each division from the 
others and group it with another reasonably 
near its own class. Each kind has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and each is designed 
better to fill certain requirements than any 
other kind. 

For instance, if we are going to an automo- 
bile race to take some pictures of the cars as 
they race past, we will certainly choose the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 


Grease sinks in, but~ 


that makes no difference if you 
use Campbell’s Varnish Stain on 
your floors and woodwork, It dissolves 
grease spots—wipes them out. The 
illustration shows a greasy board, and 
beside it a picture of the same board 
after Campbell’s Varnish Stain had been 
used. The grease spots are gone. 


Ask your dealer for 


CAMPBELLS VARNISH STAIN 


It comes in a yellow can with the 
famous camel picture on it. 


Will You Accept This Offer? 


Send forty cents in stamps, and_ the 
name of the nearest paint dealer, and we 
will forward to you one half-pint can of 
Campbell's Varnish Stain—any color you 
select (send 45 cents when ordering white 
enamel) —and Mr. Ekin ba omer ye s new book 
on home decoration. The book and varnish 
stain are worth $1.25—you get them for 40c. 


The colors are: Natural wood color, light 
oak, dark oak, walnut, cherry, mahogany, 
green, rosew , white enamel, flat black, 
gloss black, piazza green, and piazza red. 


Carpenter-Morton Co. 
78 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 





Canadian Distributors 


A. Ramsay & Son Co., Montreal | 








YOU can easily 


make this collar 


NE of the many handsome and useful 

articles of fascinating Rick Rack work 
for which full instructions for making are 
given in the Nufashond Rick Rack Book. 
It tells and shows how to make Insertions, 
Edgings, Doilies, Bibs, Table Covers, Lunch 
Sets, Guest Towels, etc. This book is fur- 
nished at the low price of 10 cents to get 
you acquainted with 


Rick Rack 
Braid 


If your department store or needlework shop 
hasn’t the Nufashond Rick Rack Book, 
send us 30 cents and we will supply the book, 
together with one full piece of Nufashond 
Mercerized Rick Rack Braid and one ball 
of Nufashond Mercerized Crochet Cotton. 


Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 








Write today for our 15-day FREE 6 3 
trial offer of the New 1916 ‘‘Intensitone’’ model, 
Mears Earphone. It marvelously covers eight adjust- 
ments of 12 sounds in each. 96 degrees of sound. 


Perfect Aid To Hearing 


The complete range of tone of the human ear is 
covered. It is a wonderful aid for defective hearing. 
Instrument hardly noticeable. 
. r 

Write for Free Book Woon” a7 aeainese: sent 
Free. It explains our low direct prices to you. 15- 
day free trial offer. If you are a sufferer from deaf- 
ness, or if you have a deaf friend, don’t fail to write 
for this book now. If convenient to New York call 
for free demonstration. 


MEARS EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 2014 45 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


























FREE “Mater Modes,’”” with over 500 
illustrations. Write for it today to 
Dept. J-9, Lane Bryant, originator, patentee 


and largest manufacturer in the world of 
Dresses, Coats, Suits, Underwear, Corsets for 


MATERNITY 


Up-to-the-minute styles; differ in no 
outward way from prevailing fashions, 
conceal condition. Not an additional 
expense—fit when figure is again nor- 
mal. Best materials and workmanship at 
Manufacturer’s Prices 

J-7270—The dress illustrated is made of fine 
taffeta (black or navy). Collar and vestee of 
finest white Georgette crépe. An elegant gown 
embodying the newest style features—two tier 
pointed tunic that conceals condition; Poiret 
sleevesand revers; silver embroidered buttons. 
Made with Lane Bryant's exclusive patented 
adjustment, so that it will fit when $ 85 
figure is again normal. A to 44). 

Special Price during April only, 

Give color, bust measure a -— length. We prepay 
all charges, guarantee satisfaction or refund money. 












Sth Ave. at 


Lane Bryant 38th St. N.Y. 
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Shop in Chicago 
—on State street 


the world’s greatest business 
thorofare under Fashion’s rule. 


BY MAIL from one of Chicago's 
greatest stores—easier than ‘‘go- 
ing downtown for them’’—you can 
get the new 


‘““Hi-cut” shoes— 
with 9-inch tops 


—they are ‘the rage,” 
the snappiest, most up- 
to-date footwear on the 
market — spring’s most 
popular shoe for smart 
dressers—wear them on 
the street or at formal 
functions—in every case 
they give to woman an 
extra charm. 





















9-inch shoes~just 
as pictured here— 


3.75 


In dark (negre) 
brown, bronze 
or black; lace or 
button. 

If you have 
seen such shoes 
elsewhere, you 
probably were 








told their 

price was 
Direct to you r- 
by parcel der shoe 
post, ship- No. 889— 
ping ‘charges prepaid at 3.75. 


HEN sending your order for the shoes, 
mention that you would like to enter 
your name for a year’s 


free subscription to 


Mandel’s 
Magazine 


This famous periodical will bring you 
entertaining stories—valuable household 
information by noted woman writers— 
splendid pictures and clear descriptions 
of smartest modes of women’s, misses’ 
and children’s outfittings—new fabrics 

styles and novelties with which you 
can be the best-dressed woman in your 
community, and for less money than you 
might pay for “just ordinary mail-order 
merchandise,” 


Mandel’s Magazine free to 100,000 
more American women who write 


Department D~ 


Mandel Brothers 
Chicago 

















© 
The Habit of Being Beautiful 


Back of the beauty that charms is the per- 
o 
© sonal habit that creates beauty. Remember 
how sensitive the skin js to neglect and how 
© responsive to care. The daily use of 
0 


Créme de Mendor 


© (Greaseless) 


8 is an unfailing beauty-habit. It keeps the skin 
so clean that it must be lovely, so soft and fine 
that it is irresistibly alluring. 

© _ This is the original | geeneclen cream, compounded yy 


a patented process which cannot be imitated. In 25c 
and 50c jars, sold everywhere. Free sample. 






5 Renwick Street 
Newbone -on-the-Hudson 











| Cut the Cost of Furniture | 


| Shipped in sections, knock-down —saves factory 
Dace — packing costs and freight charges, Direct 
trom factory to you. Ten minutes assemble any 
Piece. Over 100 designs—every- \.; 

thing for the home, office or club, ZB 


Home Exhibitors 
Wanted 


E xchange spare time for furni- 
‘ure or Cash commissions. A new. 
business for men or women. FREE 
CATALOG with full particulars. 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 
104 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Plantof lisK indin the World 






$1973 


Exten- 
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PRREECICLS 


WHY ARE MY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS A FAILURE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


fastest plate we can obtain; or, if we need to 
take snapshots on a dark, cloudy or rainy day, 
again we will choose the very fastest plate, 
while, on the other hand, if we havea copy to 
make of some picture we will usually choose a 
slow plate, since we know that the slow plate 
will record the slightest variation in tone. 

A very safe rule for us to follow in selecting 
our photographic plates is this: Use the slow- 
est plate that can possibly be used in general 
work. Learn all about it, how much liberty 
you can take with it, if you have to, both in 
exposure and in development; and, when you 
have thoroughly mastered this one plate and 
are ready to take up other kinds, then stick to 
the one you already know. 

The next subdivision, while it plays an ex- 
tremely important part in calculating your 
exposure, is one on which, for the present at 
least, we must dwell rather in outline than in 
detail. Some fundamental knowledge, cer- 
tainly, you must have, but taken in detail it 
leads us directly into one of the most difficult 
divisions of photography: orthochromatic pho- 
tography, or the resolving of color into its 
monochrome equivalent. 


BJECTS which you desire to photograph 

may be generally divided into two classes: 
those which appear light in color, and those 
which appear dark in color. 

The light which passes through our lenses to 
form its image on our plate or film is not the light 
falling on the object to be photographed but is the 
light reflected by the object. 

You will remember that there are three 
primary colors, from which, by combination, 
other colors are derived, namely, red, yellow 
and green; and that white is caused by the 
presence of all colors, and black by the pres- 
ence of none. Objects appear yellow to the eye 
which absorb all colors save yellow, and reflect 
this; similarly, red and green. Objects which 
appear white are those which absorb no color 
but reflect all; black, those which absorb all 
and reflect none. 

You may readily see that a white object 
which reflects all colors may be given a 
much shorter exposure than a black one which 
reflects none. The truth of this statement may 
readily be proved by taking the picture of, say, 
a girl in a white shirt waist and black, plaited 
skirt—plaited because plaits form a detail 
plainly visible to the eye, and one which, there- 
fore, should appear in our finished print. 

Let us place the girl in the open sunlight, 
where the same light falls alike on waist and 
skirt, and give an ordinary snap, In the finished 
print we find that there is little or no detail 
in the waist, due to overexposure, and little or 
none in the ‘skirt, due to underexposure. 

To a lesser degree the same principle holds 
true of an object which is light rather than white, 
and of one which is dark rather than black. 

Ordinary plates are very sensitive to blue, 
violet and ultra-violet rays, and objects of such 
color as the sky will require a comparatively 
short exposure, while objects red, green and 
yellow require a longer time, as the plate is 
only imperfectly sensitive to rays of these col- 
ors. This explains why, in pictures containing 
red and blue objects, the red appears very 
dark, and the blue white. 


N OBJECT under a given light will reflect 

only a certain quantity of light. Now sup- 

pose you have a sheet of paper 8 by 10 inches in 

size, and wish to photograph this on a plate 

4 by 5 inches. Each ray or point of light will 

act on acertain portion of the plate according 
to the amount of light reflected. 

We will then move the object farther away, 
so that the image on the paper is 2 by 2% 
inches, or just half of the original size. The ob- 
ject appears much brighter and will require 
much less exposure, for the reason that the 
same quantity of light is now acting on a much 
smaller surface, and each ray or point of light 
is now acting to a greater extent on a smaller 
portion of the silver emulsion. 

From this we may deduce that under the 
same light condition an object farther from the 
camera will require less exposure than the same 
object close to the camera. 

The judgment of the actinic quality of light 
must remain a source of constant puzzlement 
to us until we adopt a definite method of meas- 
uring its intensity. Under brilliant sunshine 
exposures will vary in highland and lowland, 
and at different distances from the equator. 
Local conditions will vary. Often, while work- 
ing in St. Louis and Kansas City, a peculiar 
coppery condition of light has suddenly oc- 
curred about eleven o’clock, continuing until 
three or four, and exposures were thereby in- 
creased four times. 

The skilled worker will find difficulty in 
adapting himself to such changes. How much 
more difficult for one who takes pictures only 
occasionally ! Fortunately we are able to call to 
our aid one of the devices spoken of in our first 
article—the light meter, or actinometer, which 
will accurately measure the quality of light for 
us and determine our exposure for us. 

The use of the meter, and the application of 
the principles set forth in this issue, will in the 
next article be applied to the taking of pictures. 





NOTE~—If Home JournAt readers wish information on 
any phase of photographic work, Or send me prints upon 
which they desire advice or criticism, I shall be glad to 
aid in every possible way. In the event of prints’ being 
submitted for criticism I must ask that, in order that I 
may be of the greatest service, as complete information be 
given as is possible regarding the conditions under which 
each picture was taken, Such information should include 
size and name of camera, lens, shutter and diaphragm stop 
used, name Of plate or film, time of day and condi- 
tion of light, exposure givén, developer and how used; 
also paper used in Making’ print and developer used for 
print. Address your letter to Mr. O. L. Griffith, in care of 
Tue Lapres’ Home JourNAt, and inclose an addressed, 
stamped envelope or full postage for return of prints. 
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THE DISH OF 
SUNDAY NIGHT 


The Sunday night supper of childhood is something one never 


forgets. Sunday is the home day—children’s day. And the late 
dinner suggests a bedtime dish. 


We suppose a million dishes of Puffed Wheat in milk are con- 
sumed every Sunday night. 


Bubbles—Light as Air 


Fragile as a Snowflake 


The bowl of milk belongs to Sunday night. 


Into it pour these bubbles of whole wheat—crisp and toasted, 
eight times normal size. 


They crush at a touch when you eat them. 
away into granules bewitchingly delicious. 


And they melt 


Each is a whole wheat kernel, with 125 million food cells. 
Every food cell is exploded by steam, so it easily and wholly 
digests. 


Never was a wheat food so hygienic— never one so nutritious— 
and never one so enticing. It remains for always, in homes that 
know it, as the queen of all dainty dishes. 


Puffed Wheat = 12¢ 
Pufed Rice -. Fee 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 














Most luxury-loving homes, the country over, know Puffed 
Grains as breakfast delights. But they are more than food con- 
fections. They are scientific foods. 

Prof. A. P. Anderson is their inventor. 
result is to perfectly fit whole grains for food. 


And the object and 


Wheat and rice, in this puffing process, become the best-cooked 
cereals known. There is no other way of serving these grains 
which compares with this puffed form. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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PHOENTX 
SILK HOSE 
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ARRANGING YOUR 
LITTLE GIRUS HAIR 





By Ida C. Van Auken 





$1 












































In the Aladdin Catalog 


Save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hard- 
ware and labor. Buy a 
complete home. Aladdin's 
famous knotless lumber 
direct from the forest. 
Everythinghighestquality. 
All material _readi-cut. 
Send for beautiful catalog 
of 100 homes, bungalows, 
cottages, barns and gar- 
ages. Prices from $138 to 
$8000. send stamps for 
Catalog 110 


NORTH AMERICAN 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
118 Aladdin Ave.,Bay City, Mich, 
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How to protect 
your varnished floors from wear 


Here is the simple way to care for your varnished 
floors so that their finish will be protected entirely 
from scratches, heel marks and worn spots. 


For a newly varnished floor —With a clean soft cloth, apply 
a thin coat of Old English Wax. Apply to as large a surface 
at one time as can be covered in about ten or fifteen minutes. 
To get the best results use the wax sparingly. Rub this to a 
polish in one of these three ways: With a clean soft cloth; 
with a clean piece of flannel or carpet wrapped around a block 
of wood; or with, best of all, a weighted brush. Allow this 
first coat to stand fifteen minutes or more, and then apply a 
second coat in the same way as the first. 

For a floor not newly varnished — First clean the floor care- 
fully with Old English Brightener and then finish according 
to the above directions. 








This finish with Old English Wax will give to your varnished 
floor that rich lustre and beauty which is the pride of many 
housewives and the envy of those who have never known about 
it. Try it. Get a 50c can of Old English at your nearest 
paint, drug, hardware, or housefurnishing dealer today. 


Write for free sample and booklet telling how Old English is used to give 









Write today for book- 
let ‘‘How to make 





your floors beautiful”’ floors of almost every kind, old or new, hardwood or soft, that lasting 
and free sample of beauty every housewife wants. Write today! Address The A. S. Boyle 
Old English Wax. Co., 1961 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 































At Three a Narrow Ribbon is Worn 





Wider Ribbon is Used for an Older Child 





Direct Center Parting With All-Around Band 





For School a Barrette Holds the Hair 





A Party Hair Dressing for Twelve Years 





NOTE--If any information as to the various arrange- 
ments of the hair illustrated here is desired, or if per- 
sonal suggestions and help in arranging your own little 
daughter’s hair are needed, I shall be glad to help you if 
you will write to me, inclosing a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. Address Miss Ida C. Van Auken, in care of THE 
LapIEs’ HoME JourNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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4 Smart 
Trim Figure 


Your Madame Grace Corset will 
give you complete style, satisfac- 
tion, perfect fit and easy comfort 
in any position. It will retain 
its shape through long service, 
because it is properly boned and 
made with patient care m fine 
quality materials. your store 
does not handle Madame Grace 
Corsets this model will be sent to 
you postpaid on receipt of price. 
Ask to see the Madame Grace 
Brassiéres. 


Model P8. Specially adapted to 
figure requiring substantial well- 
boned corset. Bust gores give 
freedom in diaphragm; well- 
shaped back prevents flesh from 
showing over top. Wide elastic 
inserts each side of skirt insure 
snug fit, with perfect freedom, 
sitting or walking. Two large 
hooks below front clasp. Good 
quality heavyCoutil ; daintylace 
embroidery trim. Three pair 
heavy web supporters. Sizes 
20-36. Priced at $3.00. 


KALAMAZOO 
CORSET COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Wreite to- 
x 
Phot 


rect corset 
fashions. 
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ay Hallet & Davis Piano Co. 


OUR child’s musical ear 
needs a piano of Pure Tone, 
if its education in Music is 

to be a rea/ one. Give ita 


Hallet & Davis | 





Piano 


famous since 1839 for fine tone 
and fine construction — at a rea- 
sonable price. Our free Catalog 

explains why. 


Write for it today. 


; Est. 1839 
:... 146 Boylston St., Boston, Macs. « 



















and Pillow Cases 


EAUTIFULLYsmooth,extra 
strong, permanently white, 
PEQUOT Sheets are truly 

economical. The best hospitals 
and hotels prefer them because 
of the way they stand daily 
laundering. 

Get them big enough: We rec- 
ommend 72x99 or 81x99 inches 
for single, and 90x99 inches for 
double beds. Longer, if they are 
to be turned down. 


Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Mass. 


pEouoy 


Parker, Wilder & Co 
Selling Agents 






PILLOW CASES 


Boston and New York 





Standard 
since 1865 
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here are, in 

every town 
and city in this 
country, certain 
charmin women 
and girls who 
are always well- 
dressed. 

Extreme, eccen- 
tric or fictitious 
styles do not ap- 
peal to them. 

Yet their at- 
tire is marked 
with distinction, 
for every line 
follows the dic- 
tates of Parisian 
authorities, mod- 
ified to meet the 
requirements of 
well-bred Amer- 
ican women. 

It is for them 
we produce 
Printzess Jailor 
ed garments, 


The 
Printz Biederman 
Company. 
Faris Cleveland NewYork 


rint 2085 


Ofey-U ume a) 8 

















BISSELL’S Vacuum Sweeper 
has three powerful bellows that 
produce a steady, powerful suc- 
tion that gets all the dust and 
dirt from even the heaviest rugs 
and carpets. There is no need 
to send them to the line for beat- 
ing, you can throw away your 
broom. The BISSELL’S now 
makes cleaning easy, dustless and 
thoroughly sanitary. 


BISSELL’S 


Vacuum Sweeper 


is easy to operate, too; dust bag comes 
out with the nozzle in one piece, empty- 
ing from the rear; the litter pans dump 
with a finger movement. 


Use this powerful, convenient machine 
for general cleaning and BISSELL’S 
Carpet Sweeper for daily sweeping—it's 
the up-to-date method of efficient, modern 
housekeepers. 

Vacuum Sweepers and Cleaners 
(with and without brush) at $7. 50 and 
$9.00. Carpet Sweepers, $2.75 to $5.75. 
Slightly higher in the West, South and 
in Canada. Sold by dealers every- 
where. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Longest and Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 
Dept. 156, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 
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WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH COUNTRY 
CHURCHES? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


Pannen 


the rural church and Sunday-school, the 
ladies’ organizations and their social activities, 
the rural church past and future, and why not 
religious coéperation ? 

In all three churches it should be noted that 
there has been no letting down, no compromise 
with the world on the great fundamentals; but 
a vast amount of work for the upbuilding of 
the community life. In the first mentioned the 
members are the leaders in coéperative move- 
ments; for instance, a codperative creamery, 
2 codperative elevator, a coéperative cow- 
testing association. In all of them it is not the 
community building up the church, but the 
church building up the community. 

A Methodist church in Iowa, once highly 
prosperous, declined until it could raise only 
$300 a year for services part of the time. Some 
good women conceived the idea that it should 
be made a social center. A right-minded, rural- 
minded preacher i in less than two years brought 
it up to a point where it takes his whole time 
and pays him $1200 a year and a parsonage. 

Catholic church in Minnesota was slowly 
disintegrating. A wise priest was sent there. 
He made a study of the situation and found 
that through modes of farming not adapted to 
the locality the farmers were not making any 
money. He made a study of dairying and or- 
ganized a cheese factory. In ten years they 
built him a church costing over $20,000; and 
this is practically open country. 


TWO-POINT circuit of once Methodist 
strongholds covers about twenty-five 
square miles of country, with a mixed popula- 
tion of natives and foreigners. A man of vision 
came in who believed that no rural church can 
really prosper that does not make the church 
a community center. Capturing the heart and 
the imagination of the people with this idea, 
he interested them in everything that per- 
tained to their life—physical, intellectual, 
social, spiritual. He organized a young men’s 
Bible Class, codperative societies for buying 
grain and selling apples, a farmers’ institute, 
and special lectures on agricultural topics. He 
threw out the goody-goody books of the old 
Sunday-school library and built up a com- 
munity library of a thousand volumes, of which 
more than fifty Jews are patrons. As you enter 
this church you will see its ideal in black and 
white. This is it: 

To make our church the best church of its size 
in the best community of its size in Connecticut. 
Why not? 

To make our church a place where the real spirit 
of brotherhood prevails, and to spread that spirit 
in the community. 

To make our church furnish a wholesome, happy 
social center for our community. 

To promote in every possible way the spirit of 
business codperation and mutual helpfulness 
among farmers. 

To encourage in every possible way, and espe- 
cially by example, energetic, up-to-date, know- 
your-business farming. 

To make our community a community where 
people read good things and think high thoughts, 
and where as fine a type of American citizen is 
produced as in any place on earth. 

To make our church a place where anyone in 
any sort of need can find the Heavenly Friend. 


In Southern Iowa a church was about to die. 
A man witha purpose came toit. Fortunately 
this church was from five to seven miles away 
from any town, with no other church nearer 
than three miles. This pastor first discovered 
that there was social hunger in that community 
and scant means of satisfying it. The church 
building was old. He suggested that a base- 
ment be put under the structure and that it be 
made a place of social entertainment for the 
community, a social center. The people had 
a mind to work and it was done. The base- 
ment was dedicated with a two days’ program. 
The Sunday program was strictly religious; 
Monday’s was devoted to community better- 
ment and sociability. 

The work of remodeling the building moved 
slowly, but it was found that the interest was 
constantly increasing. The improvements cost 
about $3000. This was three years ago. Now 
there is a boys’ chorus, and a large group of 
special-course students is making a study of 
corn and grain growing, milk testing, bee keep- 
ing, history and government of ‘the state. 
There are manual training, daily practice in 
music, penmanship and public speaking. The 
church remade the country around it, and is 
prospering. 


‘to churches that have survived and 
prospered have all had as a nucleus a 
homogeneous community and membership. 
But all stand for the big things of Christianity 
which all sects hold in common. In every case 
there was an active band of women and all 
took an active part in the upbuilding of the 
community, not as a means for upbuilding the 
church but a sort of applied Christianity in 
which the fundamental doctrines of the church 
are applied to every department of human 
life—its sports and recreation, its education 
and business, its farming and housekeeping. 
While these things are not religion they may 
all be made religious. 

It will be said that only here and there in the 
open country are there enough Christians of 
any one sect to form a nucleus for an efficient 
organization; that there are a few Baptists, a 
few Methodists, a few Presbyterians, a few 
Friends or Brethren or Disciples, and that they 
cannot work together. Certainly not, so long 
as they put emphasis on the minor things on 
which Christians differ, instead of on the big 
things on which they agree. This cannot be 
remedied until they get confidence in one 
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FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 


SS 
<a 


Something ruddy tinged the gloom outside my 
door when I awoke. I smelt smoke. 


I made a panicky jump for Baby in her cnb, 
grabbed Bobs from her bed, and called frantically 


to Jimmy. 





I sprang to the head of the stairs with the 
two children and took one wild look at the 


red pack of flames that had already cut off our 
escape. 








Trapped! I'll never forget the feeling as long as 
I live. 


I heard a rush from behind, and Jimmy sprang 
past us with the Pyrene. The first shot parted 
the curtain of fire like magic. Forward he went, 
annihilating the flames as he advanced. In two 
minutes the last shred was out. Then I fainted 
with gladness. 

After the miracle Pyrene wrought that frightful 
night, my husband put one on our car to protect 
us while we are driving. Besides, it saves him 15% 
on his auto insurance each year. 

I think every woman should write for “Fire 
Fotos,” the booklet that told me how to protect 
my home and children from fire. 


$7.50 each, complete with bracket. 


Inspected, approved, and labeled by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


750,000 in use— Sold by hardware and auto dealers 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Makers of a complete line of Fire Protection Appliances 
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With Kirsch pilot, attached to end, rod slides through hem 
like magic. No danger of tearing. 

















These latest style curtain rods 
will make your draperies more effective 


Because you spend a good many dollars for draperies, 
you surely are interested in these zmproved curtain rods that will set off 
your curtains and draperies to better advantage. 


Atrisehy Flat Rods 


(Patented) 
Guaranteed not to sag or tarnish 


The beautiful effects you secure when your curtains are hung will be /asting if you 
use Kirsch Flat Rods. The curves permit graceful draping clear to casing. 


They don’t sag. They fit any window—make 
possible any draping effect from plain single 
curtains to the most elaborate overdrape and 
valance combinations. 


Kirsch Flat Rods are sold only in sealed pack- 
ages—with complete instructions on the pack- 
age and the Kirsch guarantee slipped into 
each rod. Kirsch Rods come in satin brass, 
Kirsch Flat Rods are easier to put up or take Vernis Martin, oxidized copper, white and 
down, and never come down accidentally. colors. See them at your dealer’s. 
For a high grade, ready-to-hang curtain at surprisingly moderate prices, ask for 

KirschKraft Novelty Curtains— Guaranteed to hang straight 


when new and after washing. Hems turned by the thread—mitering perfect 
—painstakingly made in every respect. Sold one pair to the package. You'll 
find a host of ideas in our new booklet ‘‘ Rod and Drapery Style Book.” 
Illustrated book of home draping ideas Illustrates the newest ideas in 

= drapings—tells the rod used — 
Plan your curtains and draperies with this 
When you write mention your dealer’s name. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. 


12 Prospect Ave., STURGIS, MICH., U.S.A. 









and the color scheme carried out. 
book. It’s free to you. 









The windows and doors pictured are dnpad with 
our single rod 1A. On the doors at the bottom the 
single rod with a pin bracket is used. 

























































The reclining Oriole Go- Basket is four ar- 
= ticles in one—a Go-Cart, High Chair, 
* Jumper and Bassinet—which can be 

\. used from the baby’s birth. The 


Qniole Go-Basket, 


can be carried on the arm in 
crowded cars, trainsand eleva- 
tors by simply pulling a cord 
which settles the wheels into 
concealed pockets. 
Lightest perambulator 







EXQUISITE NAI LS 
GRAF’S “HYGLO” 


NAIL POLISH 


IVES your nails a brilliant, transparent, lasting 
polish, delicately perfumed, daintily tinted, and 
absolutely waterproof. Send your name and your 











Long, made. Ask your dez aler dealer’s and get your generous FREE sample of 
flexible or write us if he doesn’t HYGLO Powder. Powder-form, in celluloid bottle, 
springs * carry it. Avoid imita- retails at 25c, Cake-form retails at 50c. On sale 
prevent tions—look for the everywhere. 

all jolts name. GRAF BROTHERS, Dept. Z, 812 Broadway, New York 
and jars THE ay ny MFG. CO. 


Sole Agents Leichner’s Toilet Articles. 
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Standard Home 330—Whole- | 
sale price on all building material 
for this Bungalow, 5 rooms and 


| ince, Craftsman anish $7 79 
Standard or Ready-Sawed 
Save Big Money on Your New Home! 


Ready-Sawed Homes— material cut to fit. Standard Homes — material in the Standard way. 
Get these two Books Free! Make your cost still lower—buy at “‘mill-to-consumer”’ prices. All or 
any part of any building wholesale. Built hundreds of times. Convenience ideas appealing to 
women. Plain figure ‘‘Guaranteed Prices’’—not ‘‘ Estimates.’’ Cosy houses $300 up. Blue prints, 
specifications; advisory service without charge. 


Shipped Anywhere — Mill Prices —Satisfaction or Money Back 


Save money! Probably enough to buy your lot. Three banks and 100,000 customers vouch for us. 
Customers near you; local references if desired. Catalog of 5000 Building Bargains also free. 


Books show illustrations, color-schemes, floor plans. De- 
tailed lists of exactly what prices include. All fully described. See 
300 Plans Fre all before ordering. Send coupon today. All books FREE. 
2 5890 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 
Gordon-Van Tine Co, 2% {2s Strest, Davenport, 
i _ag— _ Bg _ Rg EGE CGE 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 5890 CASE ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA Please send me Free the 


books checked below: 































Standard Home 331—This 5- 
room Bungalowis modern; bath, 
cabinets, etc.; designed to cover 
your every none, once $ 
complete ° 810 


Standard Haus 301—5 rooms 
and bath, Craftsman slash grain, 
fir finish ; wholesale price, lumber, 
millwork, hardware and $7. 
paint complete 



























a ]Standard Home ‘| Ready -Sawed [ 5,000 Building Garages—Ready- Hotbed and Greenhouses Summer 

Plan Book _! Plan Book _J Bargain Catalog |__| Sawed or Portable for the Home Grower Cottages 

| Street No._ PO, OES la ee a Oe 
Ce ESE 2 Re Se See en womens OES. 



































WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH COUNTRY 
CHURCHES? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


another through the development of a social life, 
which will make it possible to coédperate with 
one another. Were farmers united, the problems 
of both city and country would soon be solved; 
and there is no stronger bond of union than 
common faith in the Master. 

Farmers of middle age are beginning to fear 
for the morals of their sons and daughters who 
are drawn by the barrenness of their social life 
to seek amusement and recreation in the town. 
Landowners are beginning to see that the 
speculative values of land will sooner or later 
pass; that their declining productive value 
must be reénforced by social value, and that 
there can be no social value without a social 
life that is worth while. Hence this drawing 
together of farmers of the community in every 
state in the Union in various forms of coépera- 
tion and for a better social life. Its leaders as 
yet “‘see men as trees walking.”’ These various 
movements in the Grange, the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, the Society of Equity, codperative asso- 
ciations and farmers’ clubs need only the 
vitalizing touch of Christianity, minus its frills 
and fads, to develop a social life in the country 
more desirable than that of the city or town. 

The best of all places for the development of 
much of the open country is the village to 
which it is tributary. A district superintend- 
ent of a typical Corn Belt district writes me 
that he has eleven churches in the open coun- 
try. Seven of these are so located that the 
interests of the farm families would be best 
subserved by churches in the villages nearest 
tothem. If these villages have sufficient grace, 
as most of them have, to see that no saloon is 
tolerated, and sufficient intelligence to see their 
possibilities, and if they are so fortunate as to 
have but.one congregation (no matter what 
the sect), they can be made the center of the 
social and religious as well as the business life 
of the community. 


N A LITTLE hamlet in Iowa there was a 

declining Methodist church. A spiritually 
minded, energetic and capable man of God has 
in a short time made it the center of the re- 
ligious and social life of that community. 

But let no man think he can do this without 
putting emphasis on the great essential doc- 
trines of Christianity: sin, repentance, re- 
demption through faith in God manifest in the 
flesh—and a standard of morals far above the 
standard of the community. For, after all, 
man is a religious being, ‘‘incurably religious” 
someone has aptly said; and the themes of the 
preacher are the biggest themes with which the 
mind can deal. Why, then, should we empha- 
size things about which the best of men differ, 
and put the soft pedal on the things on which 
all good men agree? 

The problem becomes increasingly difficult 
when there are two congregations in a com- 
munity where there is room for but one; and 
still more so as we reach the larger towns, be- 

cause, as has been pointed out, these towns are 
ov erchurched, and each church feels bound to 
stand up for its distinctive principle or princi- 
ples and to emphasize the difference betwixt 
it and the rest. 

This brings us face to face with the problem 
which is vexing Christian people all over the 
United States: how to reduce the number of 
sects or sections into which the church has 
divided—some fifty or sixty main divisions and 
many more subdivisions. The larger the coun- 
try town the harder the problem becomes be- 
cause of the more sects, and because of the more 
men higher up who are interested in maintaining 
them, not selfishly but as a matter of duty—a 
means of promoting the general work of the 
church, such as education, home and foreign 
missions, etc., which can be carried on only by 
some sort of organization. 

It is of no use whatever to attempt to de- 
crease the number of churches by a union of 
sects; for the moment we begin to talk about 
that we revive all the memories of the differ- 
ences which led to their formation and, it may 
be, invent new ones. It is utter folly to argue 
about differences of doctrine. 

It is as unwise as it is impossible to attempt 
to unsettle fixed beliefs. Earnest souls take 
religion as the bass takes the bait: hook, line, 
bob and sinker—and all tied together with the 
bait. Our peculiar beliefs seem to be insepa- 





memories of father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, wife or husband, and children. 


TEITHER is it wise to try to unite two con- 
LN gregations even of kindred faiths; for the 
real bonds that tie them to their churches are 
tender and sacred associations, or perhaps af- 
fection for pastors who have visited them in 
sickness, consoled them in the hour of sorrow 
or helped them in the hour of temptation. 

Nor is it worth while to say: ‘“‘Let us do 
away with all man-made creeds and get back 
to the Bible.”’ For no man has ever yet com- 
pressed into a creed, whether written or un- 
written (and never will), the length and 
breadth and height and depth of God’s mani- 
festation of His love to us. Our real creed is 
what we really believe, whether written or un- 
written; and our real belief is that part of divine 
truth which we honestly endeavor to work 
into our lives. 

Nor is it desirable that all sects should be 
merged into one. In that case we should have 
bishops and archbishops and prelates, thrones 
and dominions, principalities and powers; in 
fact, a hierarchy in which the religious liber- 
ties of the people would be in the direst danger. 
Ministerial sanctification has not yet reached 
a point where it can be trusted with the powers 
inseparable from a hierarchy. It would be a 
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My Enemy 
My Corn 


It's Utterly Needless 


This is to prove that every 
corn which stays and hurts 
is folly. 

Lovers of dainty footwear 
are bound to start corns. But 
nobody needs to keep them. 

At the first sign—or any- 
time—apply a Blue-jay plas- 
ter. That ends all pain. And 
it ends the corn. Generally in 
two days it disappears. 

You know that paring never cures. 

You know that harsh applications 
are wrong. 

Now you should know Blue-jay. 
It has ended 70 million corns. To 
a world of men and women it has 
brought perpetual freedom. 


We promise that to you. 


Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 














15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
































Make your most tarnished spoons look like new. 


So easy to keep your silverware 
bright and gleaming! 


For fifty years housewives have used Electro- 
Silicon. They have found that nothing else so 
quickly, and with so little work, removes every 
trace of tarnish, and makes silverware actually 
sparkle with brightness! It is absolutely free 
from acids and chemicals, and will not mar the 
most delicate surface. 

So many women have wished for Electro-Silicon in Cream form, 
that this famous polish is now made in the form of a Cream as well 
as in the Powder form, atthe same price —10c, and 
also in full size Y2 pint glass jars at 25c, postpaid. 
Send for samples. Write for samples of Electro- 
Silicon —in both Cream and Powder forms, en- 
closing 2c to help pay for postage ¢ 

and packing. Try it on the most 
tarnished silverware you have. 
ELECTRO SILICON CO. 
28 Cliff Street, New York 































Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains 
W. C. Northup, Architect, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Stained Shingles 


The Warmest, Most Artistic and Most Economical 
of all House Finishes 


Wood shingles are two or three times warmer than the substi- 
tutes, and they are cheaper, last longer and are incomparably | 
more artistic and attractive. When stained with the soft moss- | 
greens, Dungalow-browns, tile-reds and silver-grays of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains | 


they have a richness and beauty of tone that no other finish | 
can equal, and the creosote thoroughly preserves the wood. | 
Use them also on siding, boards, sheds and fences. Anyone | 
can apply them, with best results at least expense. 
You can get Cabot'’s Stains all over the country. Send | 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. | 


| SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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Perfumes carry suggestions 
just as words or colors do. 
There is a perfume which per- 
fectly expresses and harmo- 
nizes with your personality. 
You should choose and use 
this perfume. 























10auO0 


(pronounced 
Ree-go)—mas- 
ter perfumer of 
Paris—can help 
you find your 
— affin- 
ity. 

































The 
Sunny Disposition 


For the woman brimming with 
sympathy for all that’s beau- 
tiful, ethereal and dainty; for 
the woman with the dimpled 
smile and the sunny disposi- 
tion mirrored in her eyes— 
finds her personalexpression in 
the natural fragrance of lilacs. 


aud 


No other perfume blends so 
well with a blond complexion 
or a sunny disposition as the 
fragrance of the Lilac, perma- 
nently fixed in all its natural 
freshness by the master art 
of RIGAUD (pronounced 
Ree-go). 
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Face powder $1.00. 
Extract $1.00 and up. 
Also Lilas de Rigaud 
Toilet Water, Talcum, 
Sachet, Cold Cream, 
Bath Salts and Soap. 








Take This Free Cou- 

/ pon to Your Drug- 

gist or Department 

Store Today. 

Please deliver to bearer 
one Free specimen of 

Lilas de Rigaud Face Powder 

If you have no more sam- | 

plessign belowandforward Ff 

this coupon to us. See that | 

customer’s name is on cou- 

pon so that we can write it | 

on the sample we send you | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Seeifthe Lilas 
FREE de Rigaud 

odor suits 
your personality. Take 
this free coupon to 
your druggist or de- 
partment store and 
they will give you or / 
obtain for you a 
sample of Lilas de 
Rigaud face pow- 
der, latest crea- 
tion of the pro- 
ducer of Mary 
Garden and 
other famous 
perfumes. 

















and you will know who the 
sample should go to. 

/ Rigaud, 75 Barrow St., NewYork 

Dealer’s Name_____ 


/ Address 
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Learn to play the Piano 
easily and quickly 


If you don’t play the piano or organ and 
want to learn, won’t you let us loan you for 
five days 100 pieces of the world’s sweetest 
music and full instructions for playing? 

p Example: When the music 

says ‘ G” just strike 
the keys marked “BDG.” 
Sar man You can’t go wrong. 
Yoke trey As simple as“A BC.” 

“oy TTT $:s/s-cc--| A postal card brings it to you 
j FREE, 

Would you give a penny to learn 
to play the piano or organ with- 
out long, tedious practicing? Im- 

possible! No, not at all. Hundreds 
of thousands of others who never played 
before played their first piece in no time. 
THEN WHY CAN’T YOU? 

“Anybody who can’t learn ‘Easy Form’ can’t learn 
any other way. I could play ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ 
in a few minutes.”’ John Schause, Clifford, Canada. 

“My little sister is learning to play and she did not 


know a note before. I am doing fine. I had given up 
learning music, but I will learn now.” Christeen King, 


Old Style | 
Way toe 


Same Music 










Shelby, N. ¢ 

On request we will send you a book full of similar 
letters from almost every part of the world. 

Doesn’t this convince you that you can play by this 
wonderful new method ? 

Any child or old person can now understand and play 
the Piano or Organ without previous knowledge. No 
teacher. No tedious instructions by mail. Simply write 
isa post card, saying: ‘‘ Please send me Easy Form Music 
for 5 days’ free trial. If I don’t want to purchase it, I will 
return it promptly.’’ Be sure to answer these questions: 

How many white keys on your piano or organ? Do 
you play note music? 

We will then send you complete instructions, together 
with 100 of the world’s most beautiful pieces of music. If 

u find you can play at once, send us $1.50 in 5 days 

ter you receive the music, and $1.00 a month until $6.50 

all is paid. If you are not delighted with the music, 
iail it to us in 5 days and owe us nothing. Isn’t that fair 
nough? Address— 


EASY METHOD MUSIC CO. 


481 Clarkson Bldg. Chicago 


= TableBed 


brary tabie epee: A TABLE by DAY 
~a BED by NIGHT 


'g into a comfort- 
ble, sanitary bed. 
Springs, mattress and bedding 
fold up automatically into the 
—. drawerspace;perfectventilation 
Write for FREE Booklet 
“The Table that Went to Bed” 
illustrating the many beautiful 
aoe Saal designs. Send your dealer’s name. 


United Table-Bed Company, 3639 MorganSt.,Chicago 
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WHAT’?S WRONG 
WITH COUNTRY 
CHURCHES? 
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sad day for the world if the non-Roman Cath- 
olic churches were merged into a great Prot- 
estant hierarchy. It would lead inevitably to 
a monarchical and despotic form of church 
government, against which liberty-loving peo- 
ple naturally and rightly rebel. 

How, then, are we to reduce the number of 
our sects and congregations so that believers 
may work effectively for the Master? I know 
of but one way—namely, to get the Master’s 
vision, that religion is for every man in the com- 
munity and in the world, and for every part of 
man—body, soul and spirit. In other words, 
we must get the ideal that the duty of the con- 
gregation is not to its members alone but to the 
whole community. 

To put it concretely, if crudely: The pastor 
of the church in the open country is under ob- 
ligations to the landlord, whether he belongs 
to his church or to any other church or to no 
church; but he is under greater obligations to 
the tenant than to the landlord, and under 
greater obligations to the poorer than to the 
richer tenant. He is under obligations to the 
hired hand. 

The pastor in the small town is under obliga- 
tions to everybody in that town. He owes it 
to him to see that he is shielded from the 
temptations of the saloon, the pool hall, the 
livery stable and the corner store. 

If the pastor will quit thinking of his minis- 
terial brethren as his competitors, and will ask 
them to codperate with him in making the 
town a clean town, in providing some suitable 
social center, in awakening an interest in clean 
sports and recreation, in helping the young 
folks to the best in literature and music, he 
will soon forget about the peculiarities of his 
Sect. 

Then the practical business man, who is 
not opposed to the church but really wishes his 
wife and children to be professed Christians, 
will begin to see that religion is not a matter 
for the women and children alone, but the 
really big thing in life. 


T A CORN-JUDGING school in Iowa a 
teacher was trying to inoculate the farmers 
with the idea that religion should apply to every 
part of a man’s life—to his farming, to his home 
life, to his social life, to his buying and selling. 
One young man rose up and said: “‘ Professor, 
if you will find us a man who tries to work re- 
ligion in that fashion, I’ll give a hundred dol- 
lars a year to his support, and I'll see that my 
father gives another hundred; and I am not a 
church member; neither is he.” 

Someone will say: ‘*‘ These lines of work are 
all right, but they are not religion.’ Quite 
true; neither is churchgoing religion; but 
either can be religious. These efforts to help 
our fellow men can also be religious,'an evidence 
of love to man. Jesus linked the two together, 
and said it was the gist of all that Moses and 
the prophets had said. This work for human- 
ity is the proof to dur fellow men of the reality 
of our religion. 

The congregations that work on this line 
will get the support of more than their four 
hundred each of town population, and will 
prosper. The rest will gradually die a lingering 
and painful death, and they ought to die. 
People, even worldly people, will support the 
church that can make this life better worth 
living every day in the week as well as on the 
Sabbath, and every week in the year. 

I am the last man to suggest any letting 
down on the fundamentals of Christianity, any 
conformity to the world, any soft pillows for 
those ‘“‘that are at ease in Zion,” any gentle 
scratching of itching ears, any preaching of 
smooth things, any substitution of “‘indiscre- 
tion”’ for ‘‘sin.”” All men are sinners, and they 
know it. Hence they have scant respect for 
the pulpit palaverer who roars like a cooing 
dove when he is speaking of the fate of the 
finally impenitent or who fears to offend the 
tight-wad saint. 

An ambassador may not soften or change 
the terms of the ultimatum the king has com- 
manded him to deliver; neither must the 
ambassador of the King of Heaven fail to 
deliver His exact message. Every man needs 
to be born again, and he knowsit. He knows 
that no amount of culture will make a sour- 
apple tree bear McIntosh Reds or Baldwins 
or Newtown Pippins; but grafting with a new 
life, followed by spraying and pruning and 
cultivation, will give a new fruit. 


“THE moral condition of some of the country 
| towns is pitiable. Someone has said—and 
there is some truth in it—that ‘‘God made the 
country, man the city, but the devil made the 
small town.”’ And yet I do not know of a town 
so degenerate that it does not have enough 
good men and women in it to save it and to 
make it, not a saint’s rest but a saint’s work- 
shop if it but had the leadership. The pity of 
it is that the cities, with larger salaries and 
other allurements, are robbing the country 
church of its leadership. The theological semi- 
naries are training the country-born students 
for city work. 

The serious problem is: Whence shall come 
the leadership? From ministers with whom 
spiritual life is more than dogma; from the 
country life work of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations; from 
the American Sunday-School Union; from 
Christian colleges, and especially from Chris- 
tian graduates of our agricultural colleges who 
go back to the farm; from godly women like 
Mary and Susanna, who followed the Master 
and ministered to Him of their substance; and 
from women like Claudia and Priscilla, who 
held up the hands of Paul, whether he was 
working in the country or in the city. 
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Your grocer 
Can supply you. 





Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 


Chicago 


Queen * 


Olives 


PACKED & CUARANTEED BY 
LibbyM® Neill « Libby 
Main Office 

\. Chicago 
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q Safe Antiseptic 


An antiseptic for general family use should TY 
be one which is safe in the sense that it is Ale 
harmless in any dose likely to be taken by HL 
mistake and one that is safe in the sense one 
that it possesses definitely proven antiseptic Il 


power and is of uniform strength. 


Listerine is a safe antiseptic for the home. 
It is free from objectionable properties, it is 
readily available, and when properly used it 
is beneficial to each member of the family. 


The Safe Antiseptic 





It is valuable as an application or 
dressing for minor cuts or wounds; 
douche or gargle; asa lotion in certain disorders and 
irritations of the skin—an excellent after-shaving 


Listerine is a superior dentifrice. 
It can reach every exposed sur- 
face of the teeth, because it is 
It can protect every 
exposed surface of the teeth, 
because it is antiseptic. 


Listerine booklets, including an 
interesting and amusingly illus- 
trated one for children, entitled 
**General D. K. Germ,”’ mailed 
free upon request. 


Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00 
Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal 
Company 
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Send Us Your 


Old Glothing 


We Dye it and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns—any color you 
want, any size—the equal of the high- 
priced store rugs. 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets and old 
clothing are worth money. 
Write today. 
FREE—Write for book of de- 
signs in color, our liberal freight 

payment offer and full information. 
OLSON RUG CO, 
40 Laflin Street, Chicago, Ml. 


















Dept. A-4 











The Three Wheels at Top Adjust it. 
The The foot Pedal’at Base 
New Styles 
Demand the New AcmeForm 


Saves hours of fitting; makes dress- 
making a pleasure. 


Wins Gold Medal at San Francisco 
“Three Wheels” at top adjust 
accurately and independently Neck, 
Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips, and 
Skirt to fit any figure. 

“Foot Pedal”’ raises to any height 
and collapses to half size. As neces- 
sary as a sewing machine. Write to- 
day for newest catalogue and various 
prices. 

Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co., 
Suite 625, 500 Fifth Ave. New York 
Suite 725, 2915 S. LaSalle 

St., Chicago 











Today for Illustrated 
Catalogue with Prices 














It’s the safest shirt because it gives two-fold 
protection to the chest and stomach. 


—the convenient shirt because it goes on like 
a coat, has no buttons and is adjustable to fit. 


7,000,000 mothers know what Rubens means. 
Go see for yourself—at any first-class store 
where children’s things are sold. 


Sizes for any age from birth. Madein cotton, 
wool and silk. Alsoin merino (half wool). Also 
in silk and wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask 
us for pictures, sizes and prices. 

We also make two-button union suits in 


cotton, all wool, and merino (half wool) for 
children up to 10 years old. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 N. Market St., Chicago 














“This Baby-Shirt 


Is a Blessing” 
—say 7,000,000 mothers 








Trademark 









No Buttons No Trouble 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 

































SEVEN MILES TO 
ARDEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


Burgeman home. The result had been dis- 
tinctly baffling. Not that the director could 
put his finger on any one suspicious point in 
the behavior of Burgeman, senior; but it left 
him with the distinct impression that the 
father was shielding the son. 

“* Aye, that’s what Billy said his father would 
do—shield him out of pride.”’ Patsy dusted 
the flour from her arms and stood motionless, 
thinking. 

Burgeman, senior, had offered only one re- 
mark to the director, given cynically with a 
nervous jerking of the shoulders and twitching 
of the hands: ‘‘He was needing pocket money, 
a small sum to keep him in shoe laces and collar 
buttons, I dare say. That’s the way rich men’s 
sons keep their fathers’ incomes from getting 
too cumbersome.”’ 

Burgeman, senior, had been ill then—con- 
fined to his room; but the next day his condi- 
tion had become alarming; and he was now 
dying at his home in Arden znd his son could 
not be found. These last two statements were 
not gossip but facts. 


ATSY listened impatiently to the parlor 

maid arguing the matter of Billy’s guilt with 
the butler. It took all her self-control to re- 
frain from launching,into the argument her- 
self, and that in the Irish tongue. She saved 
herself, however, by resorting to that temper 
of which she had boasted, and hurling at the 
two a torrent of words which sounded to them 
like the most horrible pagan blasphemy, from 
which they fled in genuine horror. In reality 
it was the names of all the places in France 
that Patsy could recall with rapidity. 

When the kitchen was empty once more 
Patsy systematically gathered together all 
that she knew and all that she had heard of 
Billy Burgeman, and weighed it against the bare 
possible chance she might have of helping him 
should she continue her quest. And in the end 
she made her decision unwaveringly. 

‘“‘Troth, a conscience is a poor bit of prop- 
erty entirely,” she sighed as she stood the 
paté shells on the ledge of the range to dry. 
‘It drives ye after a man ye don’t care a 
ha’penny about, and it drives ye from the one 
that ye do. Bad luck to it!” 

That night Patsy sat under the trees with the 
tinker while he ate his supper. A half-grown 
moon lighted the feast for them, for Patsy took 
an occasional mouthful at the tinker’s insistence 
that dining alone was a miserably unsociable 
affair. 

“To watch ye eat that paté de foie gras a 
body would think ye had been reared on them. 
Honest, now, have ye ever tasted one before 
in your life?” 

“‘T have.” 

‘*Then—ye have sat at rich men’s tables?” 

‘‘Or perhaps I have begged at rich men’s 
doors. Maybe that is how I came to have a 
distaste for their—charity.” 

‘““Who are ye? Ye know I'd give the full of 
my empty pockets to know who ye are, and 
what started ye tramping the road the way ye 
are—in rags.”’ 

‘*Perhaps I took the road because I believed 
it led to the only place I cared to find. Per- 
haps I lost the way to that place, as you lost 
yours to Arden; and in the losing I found— 
something else. Perhaps—perhaps—oh, per- 
haps a hundred things; but I’ll make another 
bargain with you: I’ll tell youallabout it when 
we reach Arden, if you'll tell me the name of 
the lad you came to find.” 

“T’ll do more than that—I’ll let ye help 
mend him.” And she stretched forth her hand 
to clinch the bargain. 


oh sat in silence under the spattering of 
moonlight that sifted down through the 
branches; for the moment the tinker had for- 
gotten his hunger. 

‘“Well?”’ queried Patsy at last. ‘A ha’penny 
for them.” 

“‘’m thinking the same old thoughts I’ve 
thought a hundred times already—since that 
first day: What makes you so different from 
everybody else? Whatever sent you out into 
the world with your gospel of kindness—on your 
lips and in your hands?” 

‘Would ye really like to know?” Patsy’s 
fingers stole through the grass about them. 
‘*Faith, the world’s not so soft and green as 
this under everyone’s feet. Ye see ’twas by 
a thorn I was found hanging to that Killarney 
rosebush in Brittany, and I’ve always remem- 
bered the feeling of it.” 

**T always suspected that the people who fell 
heir to stinging memories generally went 
through life hugging their own troubles, and 
letting the rest of the world hug theirs.” 

“*T don’t believe it!”? Patsy shook her head 
fiercely. ‘‘What’s the use of all the pain and 
sorrow and trouble scattered about everywhere 
if it can’t put a cure for others into the hands 
of those who taste it? And what better cure 
can ye find than kindness; isn’t it the best 
thing in the world?” 

“Ts it? Can it cure—gold?” 

““And why not? If every man had more 
kindness than he had gcld, would neighbor 
ever have to fear neighbor or children go 
hungry for love?” 

The tinker did not answer, and Patsy went 
on with a deepening intensity: ‘“‘I’ll tell ye a 
tale—a foolish tale that keeps repeating itself 
over and over in my memory like the tick-tick- 
tick of aclock. Ye know that the Jesuit Fathers 
say, Give them the care of a child till he’s ten 
and nothing afterward matters. Well, it’s true; 
a child can feel all the sweetness or bitterness, 
hunger or plenty, that life holds before he is that 
age even.” 

Patsy stopped. A veery was singing in the 
woods close by, and she listened for a moment. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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Sunny Days 
Bran Days 


Have you ever tried bran food 
every day for a week? 


If so, you know the laxative effect. 
And you will never quit. 


Three things are quite important: 
One is to have the bran food dainty. 
Second, to have it varied. Third, to 


have the bran in flake form. 


Pettijohn’s Bran Foods best meet 
these requirements. One is a morning 
luxury. The other makes fifty dain- 
ties. Thus every meal may have its 
bran food, and every day be benefited 
by it. 

And that’s well worth while. 


Breakfast Food 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


Soft, flavory-wheat in flake form, hiding 25 
per cent unground bran. A morning whole- 
wheat dainty—15c per package. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—This is 75 per cent 
fine patent flour mixed with 25 per cent special 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour in any 
recipe. New recipes on the label. 25c per 
large package. 


Order both from your grocer. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Makers—Chicago [1217] 














War on Prices 


AR cut off the sup- 
ply of aluminum from 


Europe—prices in America 
| skyrocketed. While preparing to 
meet these conditions, by advanc- 
ing my prices, I made a fortunate 
buy of aluminum at less than 
present market value, which 
enables me to offer 












4 | 10,000 Peabicd, 
Fireless Cookers 
Priced Way Down 


It will be a year at least before I can again offer the 
Rapid at my present special low prices. I am giving 
you this supreme opportunity to get a Rapid Fireless 
Cooker complete, equipped with pure Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils, at less than before-the-war prices. 
Write today for big special offer. 

30 Days’ Trial in Your Home on My 
Personal Money-Back Guaranty 
I want you to use the Rapid © ">>, 
Fireless Cooker this way for 

30 days. Then I want you to 

take a vote of the entire fam- 


ily and yourself. If all of you } o 2 /* ae) 


don’tsaythat youneverhad / 

better meals, more whole- {| y 

somely cooked, I want you eaten 
to return the Rapidand I'll . 

return yourmoney atonce. 

Send for Big FREE Book 
and special low price of- 
fer—book of 150 recipes 
by famous chefs FREE. eI 


Send postal today. - 
Wm. Campbell, Pres. ~ sai 
The Wm. Campbell Co. Aluminum Lined Throughout 


Dept. 113, Detroit, Mich. Full Equipment “"Wear-Ever” 






















Aluminum Cooking Utensils 














Save the Cost of Wall Paper 


The fact that the whole family can use 


SMOKY CITY CLEANER 


and save the cost of new wall paper, fresco, cal- 
cimine and window shades has made it famous. 
“Smoky City” cleans by absorbing all smoke, 
dust and dirt—is a powerful antiseptic. No disease 
germs can live where ‘Smoky City”’ isused. Don’t 
try to clean with cloth or brush. Get 
Smoky City—Pittsburgh’s famous wall 
paper cleaner. Our one big, full-pound, 
air-proof can prevents evaporation and 
spoiled contents. All druggists, grocers 
and hardware stores. Write for free 
literature. Manufactured by 


Sanitary Chemical Co. 








Dept. 9, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 
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~ «f\} the fashion- 
‘A | able Filet 
( AAI Nets will 
be charmed with 


the exquisite 


/ SCRANTON 
f LACE 

| Curtains 6 Drapery Laces 
C4 A. convenient 
+ method of iden- 
| tification is the 
| dainty _trade- 
mark, tigure, 
pictured above. 











4 At your dealers 

rs 

e THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
iy Scranton, Pa. 
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It's a Shame ql " 


to drive ordinary 

nails or tacks into \ 
your newly-paper- 

ed walls. Have you ever tried ul 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


and other Moore Push devicesfor hanging 
yourpictures? They will save your walls. 
The transparent glass Push-Pins 
areneatanddainty. They’rejust the 
thing for pretty silk-corded calen- 
dars, pennants, etc. You simply 
push them in_ with 10 per , 
your fingers. 2sizes. Cc packet 
For your heavy pictures, hallracks, 
etc., weighing upto1001bs. use Moore 
Pushless Hangers —the Hanger 
with the Twist. 4 sizes. 10c. per packet. 


At stationery, hardware, Woolworth and other 
stores or send 10c for samples and illustrated 
booklet: How to Place Your Pictures. 


(No.25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 101 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Stork Sheeting 


ae WATE R—PROOF oo 
FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Use the hygienic waterproof "7 
sheeting that really protects. at > 


Look for the STORK trade 
mark. Genuine Stork is pure 
white, light, soft, 

liable. It is not ‘ 

eating, creates no per- ~ 
spiration, chafing or ir- 
ritation. Easily cleaned—always fresh, 
dainty, sweet. 36 inches wide, light or 
heavy, $1.00 a yard; 54 inches wide, 
| heavy weight only, $1.50 a yard. GET 
iF THE GENUINE. If your dealer does 
(ST RK not have Stork Sheeting write to us. 

veacthe mann LHE STORK CO., Dept. 1-U, Boston, Mass. 


|Reg.U.S.Pat.of. Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 


‘3 

















A New Year— 
and New Stockings 


To Insu™> a Whole Year 

free from the druuzery of darning you 
have only to e@uip father, mother, 
little sister, 
big brother, 
with 4 
or more 

pairs 
_ ol 













' 3 Tede Mark Diesel PFS. r~ 
| BUSTER BROWN’S Darnless Guaranteed Hosiery 


} $1.50—3 pair, pure dye silk or fiber. You'll never have to darn 
| $1.50—3 pair, Ladies’ Pure dye silk. them. Silk, silk fiber, lisle 
| $3.00—3 pair, Ladies’ 14 strand silk. or cotton in any size, style 
$1.00—4 pair, Men’s silk face. or color you want—at 
$1.00—4 pair, Lisle. yourdealer’sorofusdirect. 
Buster’s “Classics” free with each order. Dept. A 
Price list to Dealers on request. Dept. B 
BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














SEVEN MILES TO 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


“‘Hearken to that, now. A good-for-naught lad 
may have stolen his nest, or a cat filched his 
young, or his sons and daughters flown away 
and left him; but he’ll sing for all that. ’Tis 
a pity the rest of us can’t do as well.” 

“Ves,” agreed thetinker, ‘“‘butthestory 4g 

“** Aye, the story. It begins with a wee white 
cottage in Brittany, fronted by roses and 
backed by great cliffs and the open sea.” 
Patsy clasped her hands about her knees, while 
her eyes left the shadow of the trees and trav- 
eled to the open, where the moonlight spread 
silvery clear and unbroken. 

And the tinker, watching, knew that her 
eyes were seeing the things she was telling of. 

““A wee white cottage—the roses and the 
cliffs,” repeated Patsy, ‘‘and a great, grim, 
silent figure of a man sitting idle all day, watch- 
ing a little lass at her play. Just the man and 
the child. 

“And the trouble in his mind that kept the 
man silent and idle was an old, old trouble— 
old as the peopled world itself. 

“He had married a woman who cared for 
two things—love and gold; and he had but the 
one to give her. She had been a great actress, 
a favorite at the Comédie Francaise; but she 
left her work and all the applause and adula- 
tion for him, an expatriated Irishman with 
naught but a great love, because she thought 
she cared for love more. 

“They had been wonderfully happy at first, 
and she had made a game of their poverty in 
the wee white cottage with the roses—until her 
child was born and poverty could no longer be 
played at. 

“Then work became drudgery, and love 
naught. The woman went back to her the- 
ater—and another man, a man who had gold 
a-plenty. And the child grew up playing beside 
the silent, grim Irishman. 

“Then one day the child was found playing 
alone; the man had walked over the cliff and 
forgot ever to come back. After that the child 
was taken away to a convent, and the rich chil- 
dren called her ‘the poor little one,’ shared their 
saint’s-days’ gifts with her, and bought her 
candles that she might make a novena to bring 
her father back again. But ’twas her mother 
it brought instead.” 





gis stopped again to listen to the veery; 

he was not singing alone now, and she smiled 
wistfully. ‘“‘See! He’s found a friend, a com- 
rade to sing with him. That’s grand!” she 
exclaimed. 

Then she went back to her story: 

“‘The child was taken from the convent in 
the night and by somber-clad servants who 
seemed in a great hurry. She was brought to 
a chateau, one of the oldest and most beautiful 
in the south of France; and a small, shrivel- 
faced man in royal clothes carried her up great 
marble stairs to a chamber lighted just by 
tall candles. 

‘* They stopped on the threshold for a breath, 
and the child saw that a woman was lying in 
the canopied bed—a very, very beautiful 
woman. To the child she seemed some god- 
dess—or saint. 

“**Here is the child,’ said the man; and the 
woman answered: ‘Alone, Réné. Remember 
you promised—alone.’ 

“* After that the man left them together—the 
dying woman and her child. How she fondled 
and caressed her! How starved were the lips 
that touched the child’s hair, cheeks and eye- 
lids! 

“‘And when her strength failed she drew the 
child into her tired arms and whispered frag- 
ments of prayers, haunting memories, pitiful 
regrets. Of all the things she said the child re- 
membered but one: ‘Gold buys plenty for the 
body, but nothing for the heart—nothing— 
nothing!’ 

“Maybe that is why the child refused to stay 
and be taken care of in the old and most beauti- 
ful chateau; but chose instead to go out into 
the world, empty-handed, seeking life.” 

“But did she go empty-handed?” asked the 
tinker. 

“Aye, but not empty-hearted, thank 
heaven!” Patsy sprang to her feet. ‘‘Do ye 
see—the moon will be beating me to bed, and 
*twas a poor tale, after all. How is your foot?” 

“‘Better—much better.” 

““Would ye be able to travel onit tomorrow?” 

The tinker shook his head. ‘‘The day after, 
perhaps.” 

“Well, keep on coaxing it. Good-night.” 
And she had picked up her basket and was 
gone before the tinker could stumble to his 
feet. 


\ JHEN the tinker woke the next morning 
/ the basket stood just inside the stable 
door. On investigation it proved to contain 
his breakfast and an envelope; and the en- 
velope contained a ten-dollar bill and a letter, 
which read: 

Dear Lad: I'll be well on the road when you 
get this; and with a tongue in my head and luck 
at my heels, please heaven, I'll reach Arden this 
time. You need not be afraid to use the money— 
or too proud either. It was honestly earned and 
the charity of no one; you can take it as a loan or 
a gift—whichever you choose. Anyhow it will 
bring you after me faster—which was your own 
promise. Yours in advance, 

P. O’CONNEL. 


Surprise, disappointment, indignation and 
amusement—all battled for the upper hand; 
but it was a very different emotion from any of 
these which finally mastered the tinker. He 
smoothed the bill very tenderly between his 
hands before he returned it to the envelope; 
but he did something more than smooth the 
envelope. 

And meanwhile Patsy had reached Arden at 
last 
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*‘Most Any 


And if you really care about having a good figure—about 
retaining your youth as long as possible—about increasing your 
grace and charm—then “most any” corset won't do either. 


You want the particular corset 
for your specific figure needs. 


Naturally corsets differ—in just 
the proportion that the abilities 
of their designers differ. So— 
to be certain of getting the best 
corset for your figure— it is essential 
that you select one created by a de- 
signer of known skill and reputation. 


In the world of corsetry Jennings is 
generally accounted the foremost de- 
signer. He designs Modart Front Laced 


Corsets exclusively. 


The following shows the class of merchants who sell Modart Corsets 


Alabama 
Birmingham, Louis Saks 
Arizona 
Tucson, Al. Steinfeld & Co. 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith, Boston Store 
7. oO. 
California 
Los Angeles, N. B. Blackstone 


oO. 
San Francisco, The White 
House 
Canada 
Montreal, John Murphy Co. 
Toronto, The T. Eaton Co. 
Vancouver, The Hudson's 


Bay Co. 
Winnipeg, The Hudson’s 
ay Co. 
Colorado 
Denver, Denver Dry Goods 
Co 


Connecticut 
Hartford, G. Fox & Co. 
Waterbury, Reid & Hughes 

D. G. Co. 
District of Columbia 
Washington, Woodward & 
Lothrop. 
Florida 
Jacksonville, Kohn- 
Furchgott Co. 
Georgia 
Atlanta, Davison-Paxon- 
Stokes Co. 
Idaho 
Boise, Falk Mer. Co. 


Nlinois 
Chicago, Marshall Field & Co. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
Peoria, Clarke & Co. 
Indiana 
Evansville, Max De Jong 
Indianapolis, Wm. H. Block 
c 


oO. 
Terre Haute, A. Herz 


Iowa 
CedarRapids, The Killian Co. 
Davenport, Harned & 

VonMaur 
Des Moines, J. Mandelbaum 
x Sons 
Dubuque, J. F. Stampfer Co. 
Sioux City, T. S. Martin Co. 
Kansas 
Topeka, The Mills Stores Co. 
Wichita, Geo. Innes D. G. Co. 
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Kentucky 
Louisville, Kaufman, Straus 


oO. 
Lexington, Mitchell, Baker & 
Smith 
Louisiana 
New Orleans, The Kreeger 
Store 
Shreveport, Hearne D. G. Co. 
Maryland 
Baltimore, Hochschild, Kohn 
o. 

Massachusetts 
Boston, Wm. Filenes Son's Co. 
Michigan 

Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co. 
Flint, O. M. Smith & Co. 
Grand Rapids, M. Friedman 


oO. 
Saginaw, Wm. Barie D. G. Co. 
Minnesota 
Duluth, Silberstein & Bondy 
Co. 


Minneapolis, The Dayton Co. 
St. Paul, Mannheimer's 
Missouri 

Kansas City, John Taylor 
Dry Goods Co. 

St. Louis, Famous & Barr Co 

Joplin, Ramsay Dry Goods Co 

Springfield, Chas. H. Heer 
Dry Goods Co. 

St. Joseph, Townsend, Wyatt 


& Wall Co. 
Montana 
Butte, Symons D. G. Co. 
Nebraska 
Omaha, Thos. Kilpatrick Co. 
New York 


New York, Saks & Co. 
Buffalo, Adam, Meldrum & 
Anderson Co. 

Rochester, Duffy-Powers Co. 
Syracuse, Hunter-Tuppen Co. 
North Carolina 

Charlotte, The Little-Long 
Co. 
Ohio 
Cleveland, Wm. Taylor Son 


Ps oO. 
Cincinnati, The John Shillito 


oO. 
Columbus, The Green-Joyce 
Co. 


?? corset won’t do! 


“Most any Medicine’ wouldn't do if you were ill, would it? 
You want the particular medicine for your specific ailment. 


Jennings—with skill that amounts to 
positive genius—harmonizes the 
scientific principles of anatomy with 
the fashion decrees of the prevailing 
styles. Thus he creates a corset which 
promotes your health and improves 
your beauty of line. 


If you desire a corset that will fit you per- 
fectly—permit you to breathe easily, give you 
utmost ‘freedom, mold your figure into per- 
manent lines of grace and at the same time 
conform to prevailing styles — we urge you 
to have a trial fitting of the Modart corset, 
the only way you can truly appreciate its 
style and comfort. 


Most designs $5 to $15. Some $3.50. The 
Modart style book of spring designs will be 
sent you on request. 





Toledo, Lion Dry Goods Co. 
Akron, C. H. Yeager Co. 
Dayton, Johnson-Shelton Co. 
Youngstown, Strouss- 
Hirshberg Co. 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Kerr D.G. Co. 
Tulsa, Harlow Dry Goods Co. 
Oregon 
Portland, Lipman Wolfe & Co. 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Jos. Horne Co. 
Erie, Trask, Prescott & 
ichardson Co. 
Lancaster, Hager & Bro. 
mentee Kline, Eppihimer 
oO. 





Scranton, Jonas Long's Sons 
Wilkes Barre, Jonas Long's 
Sons. 
Rhode Island 
Providence, Callender, 
McAuslan & Troup Co. 
Tennessee 
Nashville, Rich, Schwartz & 


oseph 

Knoxville, M. B. Arnstein Co. 
Texas 

Dallas, Titche-Goettinger Co. 

El Paso, The White House 

Galveston, Garbade, Eiband 


& Co. 

Houston, W. C. Munn Co. 
San Antonio, Emil Blum Co. 
Utah 
Salt Lake City, Walker Bros. 

Dry Goods Co. 
Virginia 
Norfolk, Ames, Brownley & 
Hornthal Co. 
Richmond, Miller & Rhoads, 


nec. 
Roanoke, S. H. Heironimus 
Co. 

Washington 
Seattle, J. S. Graham, Inc. 
Seattle, MacDougall & 

Southwick Co. 
Spokane, The Crescent 
Tacoma, Rhodes Bros., Inc. 

West Virginia 
Wheeling, Geo. E. Stifel Co. 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, T. A. Chapman 
Co. 


Modart Corset Company 


553 Fifth Avenue, New York 















Studio and Shops, Saginaw, Mich. 
(4) 
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“Brighten Up” means beautify 
—and more 


Women are beginning to look beyond the mere beautify- 
ing of their homes with paints and varnishes. They see the 
results of decay when painting is delayed and the unneces- 
sary cost of frequent paintings when poor paint is used. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Brighten Up Finishes 


not only add beauty to home surroundings, but also dura- 
bility and real protection. For all surfaces in and outside 


the home there is a Sherwin-Williams finish to be had in 
any quantity, in all colors and all ready to apply. 



















Get This Book: 


Sent free on request. 





“The A BC of Home Painting” 


It contains complete painting instructions for the home owner; tells in 
simple language just what to use for every surface and how to use it. 





Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; 
Best dealers’ everywhere 





San Francisco, 
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} Manicuring 
\ Easy 


{| Cutex instantly removes dead cuticle and |} 
 hangnails without cutting or prodding. Simply il 
| apply Cutexand rub off superfluous skin. Beau-_ |j| 
| tifies and improves the nails. 25c and 50c bot- ||| 
| 
















tles at all good stores. i} 
Send 10c for dainty Cutex i 













Sample. Manicuring Set, con- 
taining generous samples of | 
Cutex, Cutex Nail White, Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort, Cutex Rouge, 
Cutex Nail Polish Paste, also 
oer emery board and orange 
stic | 


NORTHAM WARREN | 
CORPORATION | 


| 
9 West Broadway — New York. 
CANADIAN O/STR/BUIORS ey, ! 


¥ Madean Benn& Nelson Ltd Montreal Canada ,)! 
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f SWANS DOWN 
© CAKE FLOUR 


For Home Cake Baking 
You can make Lighter, Finer, Whiter 
cakes and puddings. Keeping quali- 
ties just as good in Julyas December. 
Endorsed and used for 18 years by 
best cooking teachers. Sold by lead- 
ing grocers in clean,sanitary wax paper 
covered packages. If youcannot getit, 
write us, sending name of your grocer. 

IGLEHEART BROS., Est. 1856 
Dept. H. 


Package of Cake FREE 
Flour and Book 

We will send you enough 
Swans Down Cake Flour for 
one fair sized cake, and book 
“‘Cake Secrets,” containing 
many cake recipes and cake 

baking secrets, simply for 

your grocer’s name. 





















Evansville, Ind . U.S.A. 












































comfortable, 
beauty! 






Special No. 1 






cealed in right arm of chair). 
angle; where it is securely locked until released. 
in use. Complete relaxation 


ON SEEING I 


FREE Bookle 


to your dealer today. If he ord tcarry 
Royals write to us and we'll mail FREE 
an attractive 16-page descriptive booklet 
and the name of Royal dealer honoring 
coupon. 


The Royal Chair Co. 
701 Chicago St. Sturgis, Mich. 


Take 
coupon 


"I One great Royal comfort feature is the Push Button (con- 
Push this Button — and the chair back reclines to any comfortable 
The other feature is the Leg Rest. Out of sight when not 
every part of your body supported in an easy, natural position. 
o * * artistic, durable, with a simple, silent trouble-proof Push Button device. Was 
Push the Button-Back Reclines $35.50 — now $28.50 to further introduce Royals. But clip this coupon, take 
* it to any Royal dealer and it will be accepted as $1, making the net cash price 
Pe only $27.50. (Add $3.00 Denver and West). 

higher) dealer will accept coupon as full first payment! A grand value either way. 

All genuine ig Easy Chairs have word “* Royal"’ stamped on push button. INSIST 

T. 


Rest Your Weary Body In 
This Luxurious Easy Chair 


If your tired body ever sighs for 
real comfort, try this great, big, deep, 
luxuriously over-stuffed 
Richly covered in genuine Spanish Leather, 
mahogany finish legs with brass feet — and the two 
famous Royal comfort features! 

























Now Offered at big price saving. 





Stylish, 


Or if you buy on “time’”’ (price slightly 


pecasssensssseesennan= a 
i Take This Coupon to Dealer 
Royal Chair Co., 701 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 


Gentlemen: In consideration of $1.00 allowed 
on SPECIAL No. 1, No. 2, sold under date of 
lieaiiena to 
please credit us with $1.00 as per agreement. 


Dealer’s Signature 
Tritlitilitt tt ttt telly 














THE HOLE IN THE 
MAHOGANY PANEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


in the chair. She had got back her courage. 
The big, forceful presence of my father, like 
the shadow of a great rock, was there behind 
her. She had the fine courage of her blood, 
and, after the first cruel shock of this affair, 
she faced the tragedies that might lie within 
it calmly. 

Shadows lay along the walls of the great 
room, along the gilt frames of the portraits, 
the empty fireplace, the rosewood furniture of 
ancient make and the oak floor. Only the 
hunchback was in the light, behind the four 
candles on the table. 

“Tt was strange,” continued my father over 
the long pause, “‘that your father’s will dis- 
covered at his death left his lands to you, and 
no acre to your brother David.” 

“Not strange,’ replied the hunchback, 
“‘when you consider what my brother David 
proved to be. My father knew him. What 
was hidden from us, what the world got no 
hint of, what the man was in the deep and 
secret places of his heart, my father knew. 
Was it strange, then, that he should leave the 
lands to me?”’ 

“Tt was a will drawn by an old man in his 
senility, and under your control.” 

“Under my care,” cried the hunchback. “I | 
will plead guilty, if you like, tothat. Ihonored | 
my father. I was beside his bed with loving- | 





kindness, while my brother went about the 
pleasures of his life.” 


UT the testament,”’ said my father, ‘‘ was 

in strange terms. It bequeathed the | 

lands to you, with no mention of the personal | 

property, as though these lands were all the | 
estate your father had.” 

“And so they were,”’ replied the hunchback 
calmly. ‘‘The lands had been stripped of 
horse and steer, and every personal item, and 
every dollar in hand or debt owing to my | 
father before his death.”” The man paused 
and put the tips of his fingers together. ““My | 
father had given to my brother so much | 
money from these sources, from time to time, 
that he justly left me the lands to make us 
even. 

“Your father was senile and for five years | 
in his bed. It was you, Dillworth, who | 
cleaned the estate of everything but land.” 

“T conducted my father’s business,’”’ said 
the hunchback, ‘‘for him, since he was ill. 
But I put the moneys from these sales into his 
hand and he gave them to my ’‘brother.”’ 

*T have never heard that your brother 
David got a dollar of this money.”’ 

The hunchback was undisturbed. ‘It was 
a family matter and not likely to be known.”’ 

“‘T see it,’ said my father. ‘‘It was managed 
in your legal manner and with cunning fore- 
sight. You took the lands only in the will, 
leaving the impression to go out that your 
brother had already received his share in the 
personal estate by advancement. It was 
shrewdly done. But there remained one peril 
init: If any personal property should appear 
under the law you would be required to share 
it equally with your brother David.” 

‘Or rather,” replied the hunchback calmly, 
“to state the thing correctly, my brother 
David would be required to share any dis- 
covered personal property with me.”’ Then he 
added: ‘I gave my brother David a hundred 
dollars for his share in the folderol about the 
premises, and took possession of the house 
and lands.”’ 

‘And after that,” 
happened?” 

The hunchback uttered a queerly inflected 
expletive, like a bitter laugh. ‘After that,’ 
he answered, ‘‘we saw the real man in my 
brother David, as my father, old and dying, 
had so clearly seen it. After that he turned 
thief and fugitive.” 

At the words the girl in the chair before my 
father rose. She stood beside him, her lithe 
figure firm, her chin up, her hair spun dark- 
ness. The courage, the fine, open, defiant 
courage of the first women of the world, com- 
ing with the patriarchs out of Asia, was in her 
lifted face. My father moved as though he 
would stop the hunchback’s cruel speech. But 
she put her fingers firmly on his arm. 
has gone so far,” she said, ‘‘let him go on to 
the end. Let him omit no word, let us hear 
every ugly thing the creature has to say.” 


said my father, ‘‘ what 





ILLWORTH sat back in his chair at ease, 

with a supercilious smile. He passed the 
girl and addressed my father. ‘You will recall 
the details of that robbery,” he said in his 
complacent, piping voice. ‘‘ My brother David 
had married a wife, like the guest invited in 
the Scriptures. A child was born. He lived 
with his wife’s people in their house. One 
night he came to me to borrow money.” 

He paused and pointed his long index finger 
through the doorway and across the hall 

“Tt was in my father’s room that I received 
him. It did not please me to put money into 
his hands. But I admonished him with wise 
counsel. He did not receive my words with 
a proper brotherly regard. He flared up in 
unmanageable anger. He damned me with 
reproaches, said I had stolen his inheritance, 
poisoned his father’s mind against him and 
slipped into the house and lands. ‘Pretentious 
and perfidious’ is what he called me. I was 
firm and gentle. But he grew violent and a 
thing happened.” 

The man put up his hand and moved it 
along in the air above the table. 

‘“There was a secretary beside the hearth in 
my father’s room. It was an old piece with 
drawers below and glass doors above. These 
doors had not been opened for many years, 
for there was nothing on the shelves behind 
them—one could see that—-except some rows 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 
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Cend Only 
a Postal 


and receive by return mail, free, the 
only Fashion Catalog that features NewYork 
Styles and Chicago Rapid Delivery Service. This 
big, 232-page, multi-color Book offers the pick of 
10,000 Styles, direct from Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y. Clothes for women, men and children. At truly 
amazing prices. Delivered quickly from Chicago. All 
charges prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. 
Our references: one million steady customers. Send 
postal for the finest Fashion Exhibit of our 43 seasons. 


Chicago 
Mail Order 


Company 
Dept. G-4 Chicago, Ill. 
NOTICE tis cat orders 
to our Chicago Offices. That 


insures you speedy, prompt 
deliveries. 


This Middy 
Beautiful hand 
Embreiacrea OBC 


of excellent Army Drill 
Waisting, Sailor Collar 
Embroidered in back. 
Front closes with pure 
silk laces; new de- 
sign pockets, hand 
embroideredand 
trimmed with Ca- 
det Drill. Color, 
white with cadet / 
trimming only. 
Sizes 32 to 46. 
Price 


98c . 
2 = 












































































Build a BETTER Home for LESS 
money than possible by old-style methods. 
All lumber for LEWIS-BUILT HOMES is 
Cut-to-Fit,saving one-half the laborand time 
in erecting. Lowest wholesale factory prices on all 
material necessary for complete house, shipped direct 
to you. You pocket every possible saving in cost of 
material and labor. You save time, save work, save 
worry, save money; avoid waste of lumber, delays and 
mistakes in building. 


100 HOMES—From $278 to $3000 


Newest designs with every modernconvenience. 
Not portable or “knock-down,” but of per- 
manent construction. One price covers 
everything necessary to build your home 
complete. Accurate plans and in- 
structions show where each marked 
piece goes. Can't make a mistake! 
Send for Catalog 


1 selected homes. Write today. 
Enclose postage—4c stamps. 


LEWIS MFG. CO. 


Dept. 461 
ier Homes Bay City, Mich. 




























Design No. 327 by Jud Yoho—Estimated cost $3200. 
If you are planning a real home — plan a bungalow and consult my 


NEW BUNGALOW BOOK 


1916 De Luxe Edition 

Compiled and written by a man of experience and reputation. 
Illustrated with exterior and interior photos, plans, sizes of 
rooms, cost, etc., of the cream of 1000 pretty, distinctive, 
practical BUNGALOWS, actually built for $400 to $4000, 
suited to any climate. Get this largest exclu- 

sive bungalow book, 112 pages of invaluable vie $1, 00 
building suggestions. Price . 

Smaller edition of same 
only 50c. Send check, 
money order or 
stamps. Moneyback 
if not satisfactory. 4 


JUD YOHO4 
The Bungalow 

Craftsman 
751 By 


ngalow Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. Design No. 524 by Jud Yoho-—Cost $2800. 
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"OX TAIL SOUP 
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NOURISHING 
MARROW 


of the little wooden boxes that indigo used to 
be sold in at the country stores.” 

The hunchback paused as though to get the 
details of his story precisely in relation. 

“T sat at my father’s table in the middle of 
the room. My brother David was a great, 
tall man, like Saul. In his anger, as he ges- 
ticulated by the hearth, his elbow crashed 
through the glass door of this secretary; the 
indigo boxes fell and burst open on the floor, 
and a hidden store of my father’s. money was 
revealed. The wooden boxes were full of gold 
pieces!” 

He stopped and passed his fingers over his 
projecting chin. 

“T was in fear, for I was alone in the house. 
Every negro was at a distant frolic. And I 
was justified in that fear. My brother leaped esd 
on me, struck me a stunning blow on the chest i : ; =——- 
over the heart, gathered up the gold, took my ie ge : 
horse and fled. At daybreak the negroes found 
me On the floor, unconscious. Then you came, 
Pendleton. The negroes had washed up the 
WIN DOW SH DES litter from the hearth where the indigo about 

A the coins in the boxes had been shaken out.” 

8 lacy My father interrupted: “‘The negroes said 

—made in 14 varieties, the floor had been scrubbed when they found 
offering a choice for every eg eadev les Set 

: y ey were drunk,”’ continued the hunch- 

purpose at every price back with no concern. ‘And does one hold a 

4 prea Negi ie — fact? re you saw for 

a 4j i yourself the wooden boxes, round, three inches 

= | | (We high, with tin lids, and of a diameter to hold a 

ah stack of golden eagles, and you saw the indigo 

3 HE wide choice of colorings that still sticking about the sides of these boxes 
s i Columbia Window Shades offer is where the coins had lain. 

4 one of the big reasons for the “T did,” replied my father. ‘TI observed it 

national popularity that Columbias en- carefully, for I thought the gold pieces might 

joy. There is a shade for every purpose turn up sometime, and the blue indigo stain 


imaginable—and a variety of colorings ight be on the she e rst e ? 
so numerous that it is never difficult to might b them when they first appeared 


| 
. . : | 
Tuk: ok ae ian DEEWORTH leaned far back in his chair, | 
They WEAR well—hang smooth—and his legs tangled under him, his eyes on my 








DELICIOUS 
VECETABLES. 
























“Close investigation 


IL | 
Uw Pp Will prove this Campbell ‘kind’ 
A most efficient ration 


J © nv 
°SEPH CampaeLt Gorter . ” 
i} dake oat For your body and your mind. 








































Ls his : -~-pagh oes on) 

roll up or down at a gentle pull. The father, in reflection, Finally he spoke. ‘‘ You A d d d 

exclusive Columbia enclosed roller-end are far-sighted,’ he said. . n no won er it's sO goo e 

is dust-proof and rust-proof. The fix- “Or God is,” replied my father, and, stepping | 

pe od yer the coo od gall ce reac over to the table, he spun a gold piece on the | : : 

nickel or copper plated. And the en- + A : ; 

re we Beco ong | | | PORES cnc ec ga No wonder that this tasty soup is so 

slat in hem, comes handily packed, all ~ i . @ % ‘ > 

READY-TO-HANG. turn and flit and wabble on its base and flutter 9 

int ipa is as dagean oaeations | helpful in promoting all-around strength 

New York City : j is 2 “Today, when I rode into the county seatto | d ° li 
git: . a sitting of the justices,” continued my father, and vita ity. 

World's largest makers “the sheriff showed me some gold eagles that ss 

all the “drial cities your man from Maryland, Mr. Henderson, had You find some of the most important 
| L paid in on court costs. Look, Dillworth, there b h f ‘ d b ‘ld; d 
| is one of them, and with your thumb nail on 5 
=| the milled edge youcan scrape off the indigo!” elements ot or O y ul Ing an 
aM The hunchback looked at the spinning coin, | . “11° ° 

but he did not touch it. His head, withits | brain-building in 

To be sure of quality, 


long, straight hair, swung a moment uncertain 
between his shoulders. Then, swiftly and with 


a firm grip, he took his resolution. “The coins | 9 @ 
appear,” he said. ‘My brother David must p 
be in Baltimore behind this suit.” am e Ss x al ou 


“He is not in Baltimore,’ said my father. 


say ‘‘Columbia’’ to 
yourdealer—and look 
for the name—CO- 
LUMBIA—stamped 


on the roller-end. 
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| 
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le . | 

“Perhaps you know where he is,”’ cried the | 
hunchback, “since you speak with such au- | 
thority.” | 








Carefully selected ox tails are the basis 





























3 “T do know where he is,” said my father in of this delightful soup. The sliced joints— 
" . his deep, level voice. , | a A 
: _The hunchback got on his feet slowly be- | full of meaty nourishment—together with 
a side his chair. And _ girl = _— the | 
og protection of my father’s arm, her features ° 
ee White like plaster; but the fiber in her blood | carrots, yellow turnips, celery, barley, and 
ee | was good and she stood up to face the thing | . . 

ES tak aie te comin. | Mlhas the oe ee: | other vegetables, are combined in a sa- 
hods. aa : abandonment to tears in id a) a ‘. | t t . A d dd 
is : Cox she had got herself in hand. She had gone, | Oo whole-tomato puree. na wea 

. Zz : like the princes of the blood, through the fire, | ¥ -y nl Ee P s © 
Bat alt é , and the dross of weakness was burned out. a dash of our imported Spanish sherry 
direct uarantee tag Is The hunchback got on his feet, in position 
cost of | g g 1 like a duelist, his hard, bitter face turned : th fi | t h f t t thi 
<, save | attached to every ~ slantwise toward my father. “Then,” he said, to give e nna ouc or Zes O 1S 
ys and i| a “if you knew where David is you will take . ; 
3 a6 KOMI 9 his daughter to him, if you please, and rid my palatable combination. 
000 i ad of _ burden oo, 4 fat! A . h b . ] q ll b di d 
enience i Green. ° “We shall go to him,” said my _ father - 
tof per Painted Porch Curtain eS — - ct red . : rich, Su stantia » Tu E oale soup 
ues pe, , he hunchback’s eyes blinked and batted in 
arom | It means that your porch curtain will remain Pity gga A delim hy ad one which you are bound to enjoy. 
| marked |} beautiful and new looking. It is our promise he said. “Is David in a grave?” 73 ] d ” 
_— clare or refund the cost should any “He js not,” replied my father. Soups properly prepared, asa great 
a t “KOMI” fade or peel off. " 2 : . 
‘stampa VP, “KOMI” Porch Curtains are made of bamboo, so % HE hunchback seemed to advance like a editor recently said — referring to 
durable it doesnot chip or easily break. They're so in- duelist who parries the first thrust of his 
co poreasily break, They n ; ’ ‘ 
t.461 —_— a few dollars will attractively curtain your opponent. But my father met him withan | Campbell Ss Soups— ‘are the most valu- 
y, Mich. = Your dry goods or furniture even voice. . : 
store ies ““KOMIS.” “Dillworth,” he said, “it was strange that | * ' ° ° 
eee ee no man ever saw your brother or the hor | able and important factor in digestion. 
— aiter the night -ie visited you in this house. e e 99 
R. H. Comey Co., Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. “Tt was dark, replied hg man. Rig rode | A nd your digestion makes you what you are! 
pint: , from this door through the gap in the moun- 
tains into Maryland.” W 
Try It At Our Ex ense “He rode from this door,’’ said my father hy not have your grocer send you 
P slowly, “but not through the gap in the moun- ome of this wholeso e b l] 
. tains into Maryland.” S 1 me amp e€ 
Compare soups, sauces, gravies, “The hunchback began to twist his fingers. sé ]_° 9 ° . ) 
Stews, etc., flavored with and “Where did he ride then? A man anda | kind, and begin its regular use today: 
without horse could not vanish.” - z 
“They did vanish,” said my father. Your money back if not satisfied. 
“Now you utter fool talk!’ cried Dillworth. | 
“T speak the living truth,” replied my father. 





““Your brother David and your horse disap- | 





4 : & 
alt my a peared out of sound and hearing—disappeared | 
s out of the sight and knowledge ofmen—afterhe | n S Cc a can 
OK rode away from your door on that fatal night.” 
The difference in color, aroma “Well,” said the hunchback, “since my | 
a and taste will be so absolute in brother David rode away from my door—and 


you know that—I am free of obligation for 
him.” 
“Tt is Cain’s speech!’’ replied my father. 
The hunchback put back his long hair with 
a swift brush of the fingers across his forehead. 
“Dillworth,” cried my father, and his voice 
filled the empty places of the room, “is the 
mark there?” 


zes of ' favor of Kitchen Bouquet that 
ction, q you will never be without this 
" 0 economical aid to cooking. 
Write now fora FREE SAMPLE 
BOTTLE and make the test. 
You will be delighted with results. 
We will also send you our up-to-date 


? 


bombil. S$ OUPS 
booklet of tested recipes. The hunchback began to curse. He walked U 


a" . around my father and the girl, the hair about ty ‘ Ms es tet 
The Palisade Manufacturing Co. assent die Gaane tn LO 9i§ 295 Sra RAPA Ue els LAS Ab 
| 224 Clinton Avenue West Hoboken, N. J. ° IN; 
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Special features which give ATHENA Underwear its daintiness, 
comfort qualities and perfect tailored fit: 

All ATHENA Garments are 


made full over the bust and 
| marrow across the back 


; 
i} 



























—straps cannot slip down—cut low 
in front. 


« Sloping shoulders and sleeves 
takenaturalshapeof bodyandarm. . 





«Shoulder stays 
~ keep garment from stretching 
across shoulders and hold sleeves 

in place. 





(Curved cut armhole 
~ brings the — snugly up un- 
der the arm 


























t Patented fitted seat 
consists Of a plait on each side of 
the back.. Will stay closed in any 
posture. 





‘on-strain gusset 


—relieves strain at thigh; insures 
comfort and lomger wear. 








UN DERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





We are so sure you will be delighted 
with the daintiness of ATHENA 
Underwear and the comfort you 
will have in it that we ask you to 
try a suit just for your own Satis- 
faction. 


ATHENA Underwear is tailored 
to match the lines of your figure. 
It does not have to be stretched into 
shape. There is no binding over 
the bust or at the hips, no baggi- 
ness or wrinkling at the waist. 


The moment you put it on you will 
feel its superiority. You will find 
that it affords perfect freedom of 
your arms and body; you will be 
able to bend or stoop without hin- 
drance. 


Select your correct size when you 
buy ATHENA Underwear. It will 
fit you snugly, comfortably all over, 
with no pulling or stretching any- 
where and no loose bagginess at 
any point. 


All sizes, weights and qualities at the prices you have been accustomed to pay. 


ATHENA Underwear is sold and advertised by leading dealers. 


Manufactured by 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, CHICAGO 














The Standard 


Dress Fabric 


25 cents 





Remsen Dry- Cleaner is to gaso- 

line what soap is to water. 

It thoroughly cleans and renovates. 
Will not injure most delicate fabrics— 
change color or shape—cause shrink- 
age or wrinkling. Especially prepared 
for home use. Process is simple and 
quick—saves time and costs only a 
small fraction of what the dry cleaner 
would charge. 

Ask your Druggist—25c and 50c. If 
he can’t supply you, we will send bot- 
tle, postpaid, for 25c. Monroe Drug 

aa CO., Dept. E, Quincy, Ill. 


FRE ee ,. bod Secret ll Dry 


Cleaning’’—also calenda 











Half Wool —It drapes well and wears well. 

Suitable for all occasions 

For Summer = and especially adaptable 
to out-door SPRING and SUMMER wear. 

° It makes neat, attractive 

For Children ==" dresses that will wear well 

and can be laundered. s 

and a full line / 

Fast Black, Navy Blue, Cream 27.fer coors 

Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 


If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 
WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
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THE HOLE IN THE 
MAHOGANY PANEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


his lank jaws, his fingers working, his face 
evil. In his front and menace he was like a 
weasel that would attack some larger creature. 
And while he made the great turn of his 
circle my father, with his arm about the girl, 
stepped before the drawer of the table where 
the pistol lay. 

“Dillworth,” he said calmly, “I know where 
he is. But the mark you felt for just now 
ought to be there.” 

“Fool!” cried the hunchback, ‘“‘If I killed 
him how could he ride away from the door?” 

“It was a thing that puzzled me,” replied 
my father, ‘‘ when I stood in this house on the 
morning of your pretended robbery. I knew 
what had happened. But I thought it wiser 
to let the evil thing remain a mystery, rather 
than unearth it to foul your family name and 
connect this child in gossip for all her days 
witha crime.” 

“With a thief!’ snarled the man. 

“With a greater criminal than a thief,” re- 
plied my father. ‘‘I was not certain about this 
gold on that morning when you showed me 
the empty boxes. They were too few to hold 
gold enough for such a motive. I thought a 
quarrel and violent hot blood were behind 
the thing; and for that reason I have been 
silent. But now, when the coins turn up, I see 
that the thing was all ruthless, cold-blooded 
love of money.” 


KNOW what happened in that room. 

When your brother David struck the old 
secretary with his elbow, and the dozen indigo 
boxes fell and burst open on the hearth, you 
thought a great hidden treasure was uncovered. 
You thought swiftly. You had got the land 
by undue influence on your senile father, and 
you did not have to share that with your 
brother David. But here was a treasure you 
must share; you sawit ina flash. You sat at 
your father’s table inthe room. Your brother 
stood by the wall looking at the hearth. And 
you acted then, on the moment, with the 
quickness of the Evil One. It was cunning 
in you to select the body over the heart as the 
place to receive the imagined blow—the head 
or face would require some evidential mark to 
affirm your word. And it was cunning to 
think of the unconscious, for in that part one 
could get up and scrub the hearth and lie down 
again to play it.’ 

He paused. 

“But the other thing you did in that room 
was not so clever. A picture was newly hung 
on the wall—I saw the white square on the 
opposite wall from which it had been taken. 
It hung at the height of a man’s shoulders 
directly behind the spot where your brother 
must have stood after he struck the secretary, 
and it hung in this new spot to cover the crash 
of a bullet into the mahogany panel!”’ 

My father stooped and caught up the 
hunchback’s double-barreled pistol out of the 
empty drawer. 

The room was now illumined; the moon had 
got above the tree tops and its light slanted in 
through the long windows. The hunchback 
saw the thing and he paused; his face worked 
in the fantastic light. 

“Yes,” continued my father, in his deep, 
quiet voice, “‘this is your mistake tonight—to 
let me get your weapon. Your mistake that 
other night was to shoot before you counted 
the money. It was only afew hundred dollars. 
The dozen wooden boxes would hold no great 
sum. But the thing was done, and you must 
cover it.” 

He paused. 

“And you did cover it—with fiendish cun- 
ning. It would not do for your brother to 
vanish from your house, alone and with no 

motive. But if he disappeared, with the gold 
to take him and a horse to ride, the explan: 1- 
tion would have solid feet to go on. I give 
you credit here for the ingenuity of Satan. 
You managed the thing. You caused your 
brother David and the horse tovanish. I saw, 
on that morning, the tracks of the horse where 
you led him from the stable to the door, and 
his tracks where you led him, holding the dead 
man in the saddle, from the door to the ancient 
orchard where the grass grows over the fallen- 
down chimney of your grandsire’s house. And 
there, at your cunning, they wholly vanished.”’ 

The mad courage in the hunchback got 
control, and he began to advance on my father 
with no weapon and with no hope to win. His 
fingers crooked, his body in a bow, his wizen, 
cruel face pallid in the ghostly light. 

“Dillworth!” cried my father, in a great 
voice, like one who would startle a creature 
out of mania, “you will write a deed in your 
legal manner granting these lands to your 
brother’s child. And after that’’—his words 
were like the blows of a hammer on an anvil 

I will give you until daybreak to vanish out 
of our sight and hearing—through the gap in 
the mountains into Maryland on your horse, 
as you say your brother David went, or into 
the abandoned cistern in the ancient orchard 
where he lies under the horse that you shot 
and tumbled in on his murdered body !”’ 


"Te moon was now above the gable of the 
house. The candles were burned down. 
They guttered around the sheet of foolscap 
wet with the scrawls and splashes of Dill- 
worth’s quill. My father stood at a window 
looking out, the girlin a flood of tears, relaxed 
and helpless, in the protection of his arm. 

And far down the long turnpike, white like 
an expanded ribbon, the hunchback rode his 
great horse in a gallop, perched like a monkey, 
his knees doubled, his head bobbing, his loose 
body rolling in the saddle—while the black, 
distorted shadow that had followed my father 
into this tragic house went on before him 
like some infernal messenger convoying the 
rider to the Pit. 
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More Clothes for 
Less Money 


You can save half 
the cost of your own 
and your children’s 
clothes by making 
them of Indian Head. SThis attractive 
white material is ideal for summer 
dresses because of its unusual quali- 
ties, It costs one-third as much as 
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linen, doesn’t wrinkle easily, and 
keeps clean an unusually long time. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
27, 33, 36, 40 and 44 in, wide, 12% to 25c. a yard 


He 


Dainty touches on your gowns are 
easily made, as this fabric is just right 
for smocking, drawn work or any 
other embroidery. 





The splendid quality of Indian Head has 
be n proved through eighty years of use by 
its many happy purchasers. Include your- 
self in their number when you do your 
summer shopping. Have your dealer show 
you the trade mark Indian 
Head stamped upon the sel- 
vage of the cloth so that you 
may know that you are get- 
ting the genuine Indian Head. 


AUSEFULSAMPLE FREE. Write 
for doll’s dress of Indian Head, 
cut ready to sew with directions. 
State whether for 14, 16 or 18 
inch doll. 





Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


Amory, Browne « Co. 


Dept.35 48 Franklin St, 
STALL LULUL LLLP PLUMPER oes 


Boston, Mass, 
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Ly invisibility is 
anadded Charm 
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FACE POWD EI 
if ‘| Made by Li PIVER ’ PARIS, France 
f Purest—- Softest— Finest 
Made in Fou BLANCHE— ROSEE 
Delicate Tints RACHEL — NATURELLE 
At All Best Dealers’ 


SEND For “Surprise Box” containing charm- 
25¢ ing miniature packages of ‘‘Azurea’’ 
\s Face Powder, Sachet and Perfumes. 

YQ», CHAS. BAEZ, Sole Agent 

S for U.S. and Canada, Dept.“‘A”’ 

Q 24E. 22ndSt.,N.Y. ye 












TO MAKE MONEY 


Toany woman who has no special training and wants to earn money 
I would recommend nothing better than selling World's Star goods. 
When I started in this work I had never done any Soliciting of any 
kind. The commission on my first day's orders came to $7.00. What 
other work is there that a woman can do to earn that amount? One 
cannot help but succeed with World's Star goods, and enthusiasm. 
Both will lead to success,—So writes Mrs, G. H. Littlefield, of Oregon. 


rom oO Worlds Star wer Fric 
: se : oar and Klar Knit — stad 
erwear 


We Have Helped More Than 9000 
ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same as they have q 
done. Sell World's Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in your a 
home town. No previous experience is necessary—we show you 
how to make Money in an easy, congenial and profitable way. We 
are knowneverywhere. Our advertising makes sales easy —the qual- 
ity holds the trade. PROMPT DELIVERIES and PROTECTED 
TERRITORY. Our free catalog tells whole story. 


\ORLDS STAR rT 9 © 
Dept. 32 Bay City, Mich, 
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The Cake Is 
Better Because 
The Cocoanut 
Is Better 










Cocoanut pies, cakes and 
dishes prepared with Dromedary 
Cocoanut taste better for the 
simple reason that Dromedary 
Cocoanut is prepared by a very 
new, special and better process. 


ULL 


There’s no mistaking the superior 
freshness and flavor of Dromedary 
Cocoanut. It is just as sweet, tender 
and moist as the laboriously kitchen- 
grated kind. A// the richness and 
flavor of the nut is retained. It is 
not hard; neither is it ‘‘candied’’ 
with sugar. 






Dromedary Cocoanut comes in a 
new kind of container—‘‘Ever- 
Sealed’? package—which you can 
close tight after using part of the 
contents. Always buy it by name. 


10c Cookie-Cutter Free 
with ‘‘One Cake’’ Sample 


If you enclose 5c (for postage and pack- 
ing) and your grocer’s name, we will send 
you, Free, a trial package to prove that 
Dromedary makes cocoanut dishes better. 
We will include a 10c cookie-cutter and 
Cook Book of 40tempting cocoanut recipes. 
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The HILLS BROTHERS Company 
Dept. B, 375 Washington St., New York 
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Klever Kraft Individual Silver Baker, 
earthenware lining—O5c complete. 


April Tid Bits 
Perfectly Served 


During the rainy, windy days of April there 
will be many times when some of your fam- 
ily will appreciate choice hot dishes, so eco- 
nomically and easily baked individually. 
Bakeandservethesetemptingdishesina KleverKraft 
Silver Baker. The baking linings are of earthenware 
and the mountings heavily silver plated. KleverKraft 
Silver is the one tableware for which there is no 
substitute—made in casseroles, custard cups, rame- 
kins, etc. Look for the name “ KleverKraft Silver” 
stamped on each genuine piece. 
Circular lf your dealer has not yet secured 
Sent Free his stock, write and we will send you 
a circular showing the full line, with 
prices, and names of stores where KleverKraft Sil- 
ver can be seen. Address 


AMERICAN RING CO., 506 Bank St., Waterbury, Conn. 


Dealers: Write us for advantageous sale proposition 




























> WAVE OR CURL YOUR HAIR J] 
WN in a few minutes without heat — 


We guaranteed not to injure the 
hair in any way—far supe- 
rior to kid or any 
other curlers. 





LATEST 








« STYLES OF =) f° 
; i Hainoress | {het 
ve i EASILY DONE! |) 
Te 
‘J Every curler 
electrified. 
= Fifty million in daily 


use. Guaranteed unbreakable. 


Ask your dealer or send us his 
name with money or stamps. 


Money willingly refunded. 


[ = c> WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY | } 
131 COLUMBIA AVE., PHILA 
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THE LATER 
TROUBLES OF 
SUSAN CLEGG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


unless the burglar got it from Mr. Kettlewell 
himself? But there is stranger things in this 
world than you and me ever dreamed of, Mrs. 
Lathrop, and that was one of ’em. Mr. Kettle- 
well is a very frank and open gentleman; and, 
seeing how disturbed I was over something, 
though I’d never as much as breathed burglar 
or burglary, he made another confession. 

““And when it comes to dreaming there is 
very few people, he said, as has the power to 
dream the way he does. He don’t just lie still 
in bed and picture things out in his sleep, but 
he gets up and does the things he’s dreaming 
about. He ain’t got no limitations in it, either. 
Sleepwalkers is more or less common. But 
sleepwalkers just walk, and that ends ’em. 
Mr. Kettlewell says he very seldom walks. He 
usually drives a automobile when he’s dream- 
ing, just as he does when he’s wide awake. 
Sometimes he comes to while he’s driving, and 
he’s found himself often as much as a couple a 
hundred miles from home, and without a cent 
in his clothes, the clothes usually being just 
*~pyjamas with nothing but a handkerchief in 
the pocket.” 


os OW, if you had any imagination a fall, 

iN Mrs. Lathrop, you’d see what I’m coming 
to, but as you haven’t you don’t, I can tell by the 
way you look. So you’ll get the full benefit of 
the surprise when I say that on Christmas 
night Mr. Kettlewell distinctly remembers he 
dreamed of committing a burglary. He says it 
wasn’t my mince pie as did it, because he’s 
often eat mince pie before and never dreamed 
nothing worse than going to the electric chair; 
and it wasn’t my stuffing neither, for turkey 
stuffing when it’s indigestible always makes 
him dream he’s a monkey climbing trees. He 
says once he woke up sudden and fell and broke 
his arm, but that that was a long while ago. 
Now he’s had more experience he never wakes 
up till he’s safe back in bed again. And he says 
doughnuts causes his dreams to run back to 
when he was a boy, and one time he come to, 
after a after-dinner nap, when he had dough- 
nuts for dessert, playing marbles in the back 
alley with a lot of street urchins. 

“T can tell you, Mrs. Lathrop, he was most 
interesting. He’s got all his dreams sort of 
classified in that way, and can almost tell to a 
dot what he’ll dream about according to what 
he eats. And he says soggy biscuits always 
makes him dream he’s robbing a house or kill- 
ing somebody. It was mighty lucky for me, as 
you can see for yourself, that this time he only 
dreamed of binding and gagging. If he’d 
dreamed of murder I’d not be here now to tell 
the tale. And it’s clear to be seen that your 
biscuits would ’a’ been a accessory before the 
fact.” 

“Then he —— 

“Yes, it was him as done it, and without no. 
moral blame attaching to him a éall. If he’d 
’a’ killed me the law couldn’t ’a’ touched him 
either, for the law takes no account of what a 
person does while they’re asleep. But, as you 
made the biscuits in your full senses and with 
your eyes wide open, you'd ’a’ been the only 
one to blame.” 

Mrs. Lathrop groaned. “‘ You know, Su— 
she protested. 

“Of course, if I was alive I’d never hold it 
against you, because I know very well you 
can’t make biscuits no better and ain’t never 
had sense enough to learn. But if I was mur- 
dered my ghost couldn’t testify, and I don’t 
see as how you could be saved from the law 
taking its course.” 

At this juncture there was a sound overhead, 
and both ladies started—Mrs. Lathrop in sur- 
prise and her friend in sudden realization of 
neglected duties. ‘What is ” inquired 
Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Tt’s him,” answered Susan. “Mr. Kettle- 
well. And the coffee’s boiled now till it’s bitter, 
and there ain’t a single cake on the griddle.” 

‘“Why, Susan Clegg!” 

“Don’t Susan Clegg me, Mrs. Lathrop,”’ she 
commanded. ‘There ain’t no Susan Clegg no 
more. When Susan Clegg disappeared a week 
ago last night she disappeared for good, never 
to return. And, if you suspect anything else, 
it’s best I should introduce myself here and 
now: Susan Kettlewell, from this time forth, if 
you please!”’ 


NM RS. LATHROP sprang up and dropped 
1 back again. ‘You don’t 6 

“T do. Ido mean to say I’m married at last. 
We was wedded with a ring in New York last 
Wednesday, and it’s my husband’s footsteps as 
you hear up there in the new bathroom.” 

She dropped three spreading spoonfuls of 
batter on the greased griddle and gave Mrs. 
Lathrop a full minute to absorb the announce- 
ment. Then, as she drew the coffeepot to one 
side, she continued: 

“And it was purely a love match, make no 
mistake about that. He’s got money enough to 
buy and sell Jathrop, but he’s as simple-minded 
and simple-tasted as a babe in arms. And 
there’s nothing I can think of that he’s not 
ready and willing to give me. Besides, he’s 
frank and open about everything. He says his 
teeth is false and he has a bullet in his right leg, 
got one time when he dreamed somebody was 
shooting him; but that otherwise he’s as per- 
fect as a man of his age can be. He says he’ll 
buy a wig if I want him to and that if I don’t 
like the color of his whiskers he'll have ’em 
dyed whatever color I'd like best, and the wig’d 
be made to match. But I wouldn’t have him 
changed the least mite. And if there’s ont 
thing in the world I’m thankful for it is that I 
got him and not Jathrop. And I’m not think- 
ing from the financial standpoint, neither.” 


THE END 


” 
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Order a Whole Ham 
for Easter 


Whether you buy it by whole ham or by 
the pound, order by name— 


9 
Mrmours 
STAR Path 

What Am” 
In The Stockinet Covering 


An Exclusive Armour Feature—Patent Applied For 





Smoked right in the cleanly Stockinet, the real Armour 
Star flavor is intensified in every fibre of the meat. Fried, boiled or - 
baked, Star Stockinet Ham will come to your table Easter 
morning moist and tender—sweet in its own rich, natural juices. 


The same Oval Label which marks Star Stockinet as Armour’s best 
ham also identifies the top grade of Armour’s other pure food products. 
A test of one proves the quality of all. 


Trmours Grape Juice is 100% 
pure. Undiluted! Dilute to your own 
taste. Pure, unsweetened, unfermented 
—just natural Concord juice. The year- 
‘round drink of health and good cheer 
for grown-ups and children. 


Soa! —Prrrours Veuibew Package Foods 

aE include Pork and Beans, Luncheon Beef, Sandwich 
Dainties, Salmon, Sardines, Tuna, Ketchup, etc. 
Over 100 varieties, cooked, ready to eat. The 
Armour process retains the natural flavors. 





a 7. 

Armours “Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard 
is made exclusively from genuine leaf fat. 
Makes lighter biscuits and pastry—more di- [eset 

. : MON PUR 
gestible for deep fat frying. To be sure you — 
are getting real leaf lard buy “‘Simon Pure’’ “ 
in pails. Five sizes. 





Armour Oval Label Products reach you always in perfect condition, no matter where you 

live. Distributed daily through 385 Armour Branches, each managed by a Food Expert. 

Star Bacon, Cloverbloom Butter, Devonshire Farm Sausage and Glendale and Silver Churn 
Oleomargarine are also sold under the Oval Label 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Visitors 
Always Wel- 
come at All 

Armour Pack- 
ing Plants 


There is An 
Oval Label 
Store in Your 
Neighborhood. 
Deal There 
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Let the 
carry the message that 
lends the personal touch 
of friendship: 

Your photograph. 





Lheres a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Easter card 
























bd ge Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of er ivelopes, $2.50. Write for 


) Ee 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 512 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 





























electrical device. 





Have You Any Bigger Problem 
Than the Weekly Wash ;2\? 


Monday always has been the bugaboo day of the week. \] 
Electricity is changing it. If you have electricity in your 
house, it is only a matter of time until you use an elec- — se 
tric washer. Why not find out now about the washer <<~~~@~"““S p= 
that will serve you best, and the easy way that you can get it? The 


Western Electric 


Washer and Wringer 


is sold by the same company that makes the Bell telephones. 
That is all that is necessary to say as to its character as an 
The interesting thing to you is to learn 
how you can get it to your home, and we have a plan by 
which you can try it without cost. Write now for the book 
that tells all about it, how it works, how it saves, how it pays. 
Ask for book ‘‘81-AP.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


463 West Street, New York 
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500 S. Clinton St., Chicago 




































an uncomfortable, injurious position. 


center. 


Brick Street, Utica, N.Y. 





Enjoy This Unusual Comfort 


Don’t sleep on a sagging bedspring. Don’t lie with spine crooked, body sunken, in 


Enjoy solid comfort and sound, refreshing sleep on a Foster “‘Ideal”’ Spring. You lie flat, on a level, 
in a natural, healthful position. It cradles the body, holds it up evenly, uniformly, buoyantly. 
Two springs in one, so reinforced that sagging and rolling to center are impossible. The spiral 
coils yield separately to depression of hips and shoulders and conform to the natural lines of 
the body. At a moderate initial cost, it provides life-long sleep luxury—such as is impossible 
with any spring that is hung from the ends of a frame and will naturally depress or sag in the 


Made of metal—sanitary, durable—and plain or upholstered, for wood, iron and brass beds. 
Sold on 30 nights’ trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet “‘No. 6,’’ with information on importance of right sleeping 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








WHEN MRS. 
WARBURTON MET 
MRS. CONNORS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


sad like, when I went past it. I’m always so 
happy in my mind when Cely’s at your house, 
Mrs. Warburton, but I don’t like her to be 
with many of those Piety Corner children. 
They’re a bad lot—some of them. Those 
Halliway boys now—every time they come 
down here they do be making trouble; that’s 
the blessed truth. Mrs. Connolly’s boy came 
home the other day all bloody where he’d been 
fightingthetwoofthem. I like Dick Halliway; 
Tom Furey says he’s a good, fine boy. But the 
rest of those Piety Corner boys! They rob our 
fruit trees, they tromp on our flower beds and 
they break our windows. And when they’re 
getting junk, it do be heaven’s truth, they 
steal everything that isn’t nailed down.” 

Definitely Phoebe dropped her look of a 
bright inscrutability for one of dazed per- 
plexity. 

“Not that all boys aren’t bad sometimes— 
the best of them,’’ Mrs. Connors declared 
charitably. ‘‘ But we was discussing it just the 
other day, some of my neighbors, and there 
was some talk of forming a committee to go up 
and see the parents of the boys that make so 
muchtrouble. Now, Mrs. Warburton, wouldn’t 
the two of you be having a cup of tea with me? 
I put the teapot on the stove just the moment 
before you came.” 

**T would like it very much,” Mrs. Martin 
answered for them both, as Phoebe seemed to 
find it difficult to emerge from her daze. 


RS. CONNORS bustled out of the room 

and bustled back, bearing in installments 
crackers, jam and a little tea-set of a thin red- 
and-gold Japanese china. 

““How delicious this is!”” Mrs. Martin ap- 
proved, tasting without milk the steaming, 
pale-gold fluid. ‘‘Tea always goes to the right 
spot, doesn’t it?” 

“‘There’s nothing like it,’’ Mrs. Connors 
averred. ‘“‘And some of those Piety Corner 
people,” she reverted to her grievance, ‘“‘seems 
to have very queer ideas indeed. I don’t mean 
old Maywood families like yours, Mrs. War- 
burton and Mrs. Martin, and ours; I mean 
those new people. They look down on us, that 
has lived here in Maywood ever since we was 
born, as though we was the dirt under their 
feet. Sometimes we wish we could move them 
all out of here to Rosedale—only that isn’t our 
idea of a fair way to act. We’re very proud of 
Maywood down here in the marsh section, and 
we hate to see those kind of people coming into 
it. Down here we think everybody is as good 
as everybody else, and those ideas don’t make 
any hit with us. Those people seem to think 
our children are good enough when they’ve 
got any dirty work todo, and not for anything 
else.” 

“T know exactly what you mean,” Mrs. 
Martin announced sympathetically. ‘Once, 
when Pheebe was a little girl, some people by 
the name of Emery took the big Chandler 
place for a while. T hey had every thing money 
could buy—horses and carriages, servants in 
livery. Their little daughter Emmeline was 
just Phoebe’s age. One day they invited Phoebe 
to come over and spend the day with Emme- 
line. Of course I let her go, but when I asked 
Emmeline to come over and spend the day 
with Phoebe they wouldn’t let her come. When 
I told Mr. Martin, he got as mad ; he said 
Phoebe wasn’t to go there again on any ac- 
count. But it seems that little Emmeline had 
taken a great fancy to Phoebe and begged so 
often to have her over there that Mr. Emery 
actually took the matter up with Mr. Martin 
on the train. Mr. Martin said Phoebe could go 
over to see Emmeline as soon as Emmeline had 
been over to see her. ‘But it’s our rule never to 
let Emmeline go to other people’s houses,’ Mr. 
Emery said. ‘She’s the only little girl we’ve 
got.’ ‘Well, Phoebe’s the only little girl we've 
got,’ said Mr. Martin; ‘and I’m not inclined 
to take any more risks with my child than you 
are with yours.’ They never let Emmeline 
come, and Pheebe never went over there.” 

“Well, the queer creatures that some people 
do be!” Mrs. Connors commented. ‘Have 
some more tea, Mrs. Warburton.” 


Wee after a protracted struggle with 
/V some legal-looking documents, Tug War- 
burton started for bed that night, he discov- 
ered his wife sitting at the head of the stairway 
in the moonlight that flooded through the 
hall window. 

“‘Stop where you are!” she commanded. 
‘*You’re not coming nearer until you’ve heard 
the confession I’ve got to make.” 

Phoebe’s long, pale-blue kimono, wrapped 
tight about her, brought out lost suggestions of 
her girlish slimness. Her loose hair, tied with a 
blue ribbon, fell in feathery pale-amber tor- 
rents on her shoulders. Tug’s face gloomed for 
an instant; then he ensconced himself com- 
fortably on a lower stair. ‘‘Shoot, O wife of 
my bosom!”’ he commanded. “Put me out of 
my misery.” 

““Doyourealize, Toland Warburton,” Phoebe 
went on, ‘‘that your wife is the queen of 
snobs?” 

“‘T certainly don’t,” Tug asserted; ‘it never 
has occurred to me. Still,’”’ he added, as one 
recognizing a great cosmic truth, ‘‘all women 
are, more or less, aren’t they?” 

“Ves,” Phoebe said sorrowfully. ‘‘They 
don’t mean to be; they don’t know it often. 
I didn’t know that I was until today.” 

‘‘What revealed you to yourself?” inquired 
Tug, smiling genially as one who humors mania 
for the moment. 

“A lot of things,’ Phoebe admitted mourn- 
fully, ‘“‘all coming at once. First, Professor 
Halliway told me about a scheme that I thought 
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‘*Skirtmaking is an Art,’’ says 
Miss Emmand See. And, as in all 
arts, success is won by sincere hard 
workand intelligent specialization. 





A staff of thirty-five specialists 
design M & C Skirts—and de- 
sign nothing else. No wonder 
that their skirt styles are supreme 
in the world of women’s wear. 


M & C Tailors tailor nothing 
but skirts. No wonder their work 
is the standard of excellence in 
skirt tailoring! 


There are M& C Skirts in 
many styles and fabrics for every 
occasion. Good dealers every- 
where sell M & C Woolen Skirts 
at $5.00 to $15.00; Silk $7.50 to 
$25; Cotton and Linen $2.00 to 
$8.00. Look for the M & C label 
in the placket. 








Send 25c and your dealer’s name for the 
M &C Miniature—a perfect miniature of 
our Junior blue serge skirt, which demon- 
strates the efficiency of the M & C Work 
Ticket. Your little girl will welcome the 
skirt for her dollie. 


M & C SKIRT CO., Boston, Mass. 
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White Rose 


Glycerine 





No.4711 
WhiteRose 
Glycerine 
Soap insures a 
soft, clear, smooth 
skin. Used and en- 
dorsed by three genera- 
tions of refined women. 


Pureand transparent; a delight 
to use; delicately perfumed; rich 
and creamy in its lather. Lasting 
satisfaction and pleasure. 

At your favorite department store or 
druggist. 

Send a 2 cent stamp for sample cake of No. 4711 White 
Rose Glycerine Soap; or 10 cents in stamps for a sam- 
ple cake of the soap, a sample bottle of No. 4711 Bath 
Salts and a sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


Miulhens & Kropff 
Dept. K, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 







































Peach Tapioca. It costs so little, 
you’d be surprised. But it does 
taste good! Try it. 


Minute Tapioca 
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Cook Book 
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is Why Don’t 
They Hart?’’ 


ECAUSE ‘‘breaking- 

in’? is all left out of 
Educators! Unlike the old- 
fashioned, narrow, pointed, 
bone-bending shoes—spon- 
sors for corns, bunions, 
ingrowing nails, callouses, 
flat-foot, etc. 

Slip into good-looking 
Educators and Nature will 
relieve your feet of all mis- 
eries. For men, womenand 
children. $1.35 to $5.50. 

Get a pair today and get 
this book —‘‘ Bent Bones 
Make Frantic Feet.’? In- 
formation by great special- 
ists. Free. Send now. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 

13 High Street Boston, Mass. 

Makers also of the famous 


ll-A merica and Signet Shoes for 
Men, and Mayfairs for Women 
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Colt | 
Unlessbranded Fest ay, Dress | 
on the sole itis — Educator 
not a genuine Educator oJ for Children 


Rice & Hutchins 


CATNIP MOUSE 


Makes lots of fun 
for the whole 
family. 
















For Kitty 


The mouse is stuffed solid with first quality cat- 
nip. It will make your cat playful, happy and 
healthy. 2 for 25c postpaid with our catalog of 
1,000 thoughtful gifts. Book alone sent for 6c in 
stamps. Makes Easter gift shopping a joy. 


Pohlson Gift Shops 


116 Bank Bldg. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


“Mum” 


neutralizes 


perspiration odors 


and other body odors; keeps 
body and clothing sweet from 
bath to bath. A comfort to 
women specially. 


25c at 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores. 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


~HowCanI Earn Money?” 


NY WOMAN will receive a satisfactory answer to 
this question if she will just write to us. Whether 
you have only an hour or two a week, or full time, our 
plan will pay you well for what you do. Ours is an 
honest, straightforward, time-tried way that has in- 
creased the earnings of thousands of women. You ask 
no favors of anybody. Some of our women make $2 or 
more an hour—$35 to $60 a week. If you will only try, 
we will help you to make money taking orders for 


Planto-Silk Hose 


and underwear —at mill-to-wearer prices. 
Our line is complete —all fabrics, all 
weights, all styles, all colors, all grades. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. No experience 
necessary. Our ‘‘ Money Back”’ outfit, 

FREE fabric samples and “* Guide to 
Success” will start youtoward a busi- 
ness of yourown. We pay all express. 

Prompt deliveries. Writefor details. 


MALLOCH KNITTING MILLS 
Dept.604 Grand Rapids, Mich. | 

































50c 


Guaranteed 
Six Months 
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was a perfect wonder; it was for all the Piety 
Corner men to get together, buy up the marsh 
section, turn out the people who are living 
there, and change it to a residential neighbor- 
hood with such restrictions that only what he 
called ‘desirable people’ could afford to live 
in it. 

““Poppycock!”’ Tug exploded. “I like his 
nerve! Some of these year-and-a-half-old cit- 
izens of ours give me a fine, big, elegant pain. 
What does he know about the marsh section? 
I was born and brought up in Maywood, and I 
like the marsh section fine.’’ 

“* Well,’’ Phoebe announced with a fresh acces- 
sion of self-depreciation, ‘‘that’s just about as 
much as I seem to know about some things. I 
thought it was a perfectly ripping scheme until 
I went down to the marsh section to call on 
Mrs. Connors.”’ 

“What Mrs. Connors?” Tug demanded. 

““Mrs. James Connors,’? Phoebe answered. 
“Do you know her husband? She spoke as 
though you did.” 

“Jim Connors! I should say so. Jim and I 
play handball regularly at the gym. Jim’s a 
great person.” 


4 ELL,” resumed Phoebe, “I might as 

well tell you now that Bertha-Elizabeth 
has been playing truant from school right along 
for months with Cely Connors.” 

““Good for Bertha-Elizabeth!’’ exclaimed 
Tug. ‘I didn’t know it was in her.” 

“I’m sure I didn’t,” Phoebe declared. ‘‘Of 
course when Miss Humphrey told me about it 
I took it for granted that it was Cely who was 
putting Bertha-Elizabeth up to it; but when I 
got down to Mrs. Connors’ house I discovered 
it was the other way about. Not that I really 
mind. Bertha-Elizabeth’s been working all this 
time outdoors in a garden, and that’s where 
she’s got those rosy cheeks. I almost don’t 
care about what she does as long as she looks 
so well. Mrs. Connors has been teaching her 
how to cook and she’s simply crazy about it. 
It’s a great mortification to me, Tug, when 
I reflect that for months I’ve been trying to 
think of some scheme that would take Bertha- 
Elizabeth out of her books, and that Mrs. 
Connors has succeeded where I failed. And 
then Mrs. Connors began telling me how bad 
the Piety Corner children act when they go 
down to the marsh section, and how they hate 
to see them come. And that set me to think- 
ing ——-”’ She paused. 

“Go on!” urged Tug. 

“Well, I realize now that the reason for the 
bad feeling between these two sections is that 
they have nothing in common to bring them 
together and make them understand each 
other—nothing to give them the same interest. 
And I’ve been thinking what a narrow, con- 
gested place the marsh section is, with no parks 
for the children to play in, and I thought —— 
Tug, I recall that you told me I could do any- 
thing I wanted to with the lot next door, didn’t 
you?” 

“T certainly did!’? Tug declared emphati- 
cally. ‘“‘The marsh is handy. Raise hippo- 
potami, if you want.”’ 

“‘T don’t want,” Phoebe announced, “I 
guess,” she went on analyzingly, “the trouble 
with a lot of people—really fine people, like 
Professor Halliway—is that they’re democratic 
enough in theory, but they’re snobs, like the 
rest of the world, in practice. We're all born 
snobs, and the whole business of life seems to 
be a matter of outgrowing it. Mother said a 
beautiful thing today, on the way home when 
we were talking it over. In fact, it was a lot of 
things she said which showed me that I had 
always been a snob without knowing it. She 
said: ‘The idea of thinking that any one little 
child could be any better than any other little 
child!’” 


| age Png paused. She looked questioningly 
down into her husband’s face. That face 
smiled cheeringly up at her. But she did not 
return the smile. 

“‘ And so I thought,” Phoebe went on, “that 
instead of a garden, I’d turn the next lot into a 
playground. Mrs. Connors told me her young- 
est son learned to play tennis when he was 
away this summer and how crazy he is about it, 
but never gets a chance to play because there 
is no court around that he can use. And I 
thought I’d put in a tennis court, or maybe 
two, on my lot—for children only—and have 
tournaments and offer cups and get the marsh 
boys and girls into the habit of coming here. 
And I’m not going to tear down that barn; 
I’m going to fit it up—gradually—part of it as 
a sort of gymnasium for the little boys with 
apparatus and things, and part of it as a sort 
of play place for the little girls with a cook 
stove and things. I’d just love to teach the 
girls cooking, especially if Mrs. Connors would 
help me. I’m sure she would; she’s an awfully 





fine woman. It seems that Mrs. Durland | 
made this place a rendezvous for the children of 
both neighborhoods; that’s why her children 
grew up so splendid.” 

Again Phoebe paused. And again she met | 
her husband’s smile. This time her eyes were 
alight with a soft fire, a lucence that was akin 
to the moon magic that was sifting in through 
the hall window. 

‘“Professor Halliway said a wonderful thing 
today, Tug. He does have beautiful ideas. | 
can’t quote it exactly, but I agree with it abso- 
lutely: When a house has been used for the 
finest purposes by one generation, it’s sort of 
up to the next one to carry it along. Don’t you 
think so, Tug?” 

**T certainly do, O sun of my universe!” Tug 
agreed heartily. He smiled again, and this 
time his smile was reflected in the flood of hap- 
piness that surged into his wife’s face. 
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Many Uses 


There are many kinds of Jap-a-lac in an endless variety of 
colors and effects, all for the touching up of worn and dis- 
colored surfaces about the home. Whether on furniture, floors 
or woodwork, you'll get just the right effect with Jap-a-lac 


Household Finishes. 





1 
HO 


PAL 


USEHOLD FINISHES 


You'll like the Jap-a-lac result. You'll 
like it because of the new color, clear, rich 
and harmonious. You'll be gratified with 
the attractive finish which covers up all 
mars, scratches and worn surfaces. 


You'll like the Jap-a-lac result because it’s durable— 
lasting —because it will stand all the tests of severe house- 


hold use. 


_ Liking this result you'll never forget the ease of applica- 
tion, and the short time required to renew furniture, floors 


or woodwork. 


Let this list be your guide for spring decorating. 


Leading Finishes in the Jap-a-lac Line 


Jap-a-lac Varnish Stains 

Transparent Colors in Stain and 
Varnish combined. Eight attrac- 
tive shades. 

Jap-a-lac Clear Varnish 
(Natural) 

A durable floor and _ interior 
varnish for general household use. 
Jap-a-lac Enamels 

Solid enamel finishes—prilliant 
and lasting. Six beautiful shades 
and Flat and Gloss White. 


Jap-a-lac Gold 
A brilliant gold finish for wood 
or metal. 
Jap-a-lac Aluminum 
A practical silvery finish for 
metal surfaces. 
Jap-a-lac Floor and Porch Paint 
A tough weather resisting paint 
for both inside and outside use. 
Jap-a-lac Black Finish 


A durable black in both dead 
and brilliant effects. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by dealers everywhere. 
Send for color card and interesting, instructive booklet. 


If you are building a new home or refinishing the old one 
in a big way, go to a practical painter and be sure that he 
uses Glidden Architectural Finishes (Varnishes, Enamels, 


Stains, etc.). 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH Co., CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 


Tue GLwDEN VarNisH Co., LIMITED, Toronto, CAN. 
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Sheer But Reinforced! 


HE desirable cobweb sheerness, perfection of weave, evenness of texture, 


i attained in Black Cat Silks, never secured at the expense of durability. 


Cat Silks unsurpassed. 





Heel, toe, sole and garter hem reinforcements make the wear of Black 


§ hileeck Cal 


Reinforced Silk Hosiery 


has cotton toes extended further back—cot- 
ton heels spliced higher—double cotton soles 
and a reinforced, non-tearing transfer 


on the silk lisle garter hem. 


The lustrous richness distinctive of pure, 
unloaded Japan Silk is enhanced by snug fit. 


Send for the Black Cat Catalog showing 
For Children 214 Styles for All the Family—Free! 





This brilliance is especially noticeable in the 
trim shaping of the ankle. Seventeen sep- 
arate inspections guard against flaws. Fast- 
color, non-crocking dyes protect the feet 
ana add to the life of the silk. Ask for Black 
Cat Silks—the single hosiery brand made 
For All The Family! 

Women’s 
All-Silk Hose 








No. 895—Fashioned pure threac 
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8 7cos Fever Thermometers 


Always tell the Truth. Tyeos is 
‘their ‘‘Sterling’’ mark 


*) Look for it. Ask your dealer. 






prices on 





Write for book 
of latest styles, 
gravedInvitations,Announcements,Cards, 
etc. With each order we will make free Hand- 
some Card Receiver from copper plate they are engraved from. 
VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 915-C Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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Kitchen Cabinet. It's built entirely of steel 
with nickelene or opalite work top. It can’t 
warp or shrink. Doors can’t bend or sti 


Mice, ants or other pests can’t get in. 
ness does not affect it. The Royal 


Cabinet is free from noise, odors, or dirt. 
It is the latest thing in kitchen cabinet con- 
struction, and contains everything that 


Ask Dealer or Write for Booklet S 





Everlasting 
Sanitary 
Always Clean 
This Kitchen Cabinet stands any practical test you 
It is sanitary, beautiful to the eye and meets 


the ideals of every tidy housekeeper. You give your 
kitchen an air of positive distinction when you install the 





ot Stee] Sanitaire 
possibly add to its beauty, durability or con- 
venience. 

The Royal Ossco has 50 lb. flour bin; glass 


sugar cont: 1iner; coffee jar; tea jar; five spic e 


jars; measuring cup and glass rolling pin; 
receptacle for tickets, cook book, slips and 
change, pan lids, extract bottles, bread board, 
covered bread and cake drawers, etc. 


Get the facts about the Royal Ossco. The dealer will gladly 
demonstrate or we'll send you our illustrated booklet free. 


The Ohio State s Stove Co. Metal Products s Dept. B, » Columbus, 0. 
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For Boys and Girls 


Mothers have found from experience 


that the Kazoo is a most satisfactory 
combined Suspender Waist and Hose 
Supporter for girls as well as for boys. 
It assures comfort and neatness in dress 
by holding the stockings up and pre- 
venting sagging garments. 

Then, too, the Kazoo gently assists the 
growing boy to develop broad shoulders, and 
to breathe properly as nature intended he 
should. The Kazoo for girls is designed to as- 
sure perfect development of figureat maturity. 

Try them on your children—see what a big 
difference it makes in their appearance, com- 
fort and health. 

Department, clothing, furnishing and no- 
tion stores sell the Kazoo at 50c a pair. If 
not at your dealer's, we will mail on receipt 
of price. Money back if not satisfied. 

An instructive booklet on the dressing of 
children free for the asking. 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. C 


694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 


Suspender Waists 
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A CONSULS WIFE 
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frantically across the table while you secretly 
fear that Long On Woe, the Chinese cook, has 
fallen downstairs and wrecked the overdue 
salad course. 

Then each guest must, of course, be placed 
next to one with whom he has a common 
language—not always easy in mixed colonies; 
for it is no simple feat to inject snap and dash 
into dinner talk that goes on in two or three 
languages. 

The unexpected, too, must be faced with 
equanimity. At a ball one night the governor 
of the province, an ultracorpulent and rheu- 
matic but amiable old courtier, came up and 
asked me for a dance. I doubted that he was 
equal to it, but handed him my program. He 
wrote his name for a waltz, and then beckoned 
to his chief-of-staff, a gallant and charming 
young officer. The latter came over, and the 
governor, to my amazement, actually ordered 
this officer to dance with me. ‘I am too old 
and fat,” explained His Excellency. 

“That dance was with His Excellency, re- 
member,”’ said my partner wittily when the 
music stopped. ‘‘And now, may I ask for one 
for myself?” 

The jocular old governor afterward became 
Premier and was assassinated in the next 
revolution. 

On July Fourth our consulate is usually en 


féte. In many remote ports it has become, 


unofficially, almost an international holiday; 
besides our own citizens a host of fun-loving 
Europeans come to greet us. Consuls of other 
nations, in full uniform, call to pay their re- 
spects and to extend the felicitations of their 
governments to Uncle Sam on his birthday. 
And the Englishmen always come, to hear a 
foreign orchestra wrestling with the unfamiliar 
strains of ‘“‘The Star Spangled Banner” and 
to twit us good-humoredly about their “dis- 
loyal subject, the late G. Washington.” On 
Thanksgiving Day an all-American dinner is 
often given at the consulate. 


| sehr house in some of the strange, 

far-off countries where consuls’ wives have 
to go contrasts oddly with the smooth, easy do- 
mestic routine of the typical American home. 

In one place we bought hot water for our 
baths each morning from a hot-water peddler 
who hauled his steaming tank through the 
streets, boosting his sales by shouting offensive 
personal comments on the untidiness of those 
who failed to buy! Here, too, a barber walked 
the streets, ringing a bell to advertise his art; 
when my husband wanted a haircut we would 
raise the street window and flag the bell ringer. 

My cook, a Goanese, staggered under a 
historic Portuguese name smacking of royalty 
and as long asa Chinese prayer; and he took 
his recipes from a cookbook printed in Hindu- 
stani! In the native bazaar goat meat was 
cheaper than mutton; and, to keep this wily 
cook from substituting on us and pocketing the 
difference, I had to compel him to buy the 
“leg of mutton” with the foot left on it. If 
there was telltale hair about the ankle, where 
wool should have been, we at least knew we 
were eating goat—and we paid for goat that 
day. 

Potatoes came three hundred miles across 
the mountains, on burros, and cost twelve 
cents a pound—seven dollars and twenty 
cents a bushel. We had them once a week, for 
Sunday dessert! At Bushire, on the Persian 
Gulf, the British consul’s wife told me that 
their ice and drinking water were shipped to 
them by boat each week from Bombay, hun- 
dreds of miles away! 

One night, when unexpected guests dropped 
in, we ran short of salad. In a flash my 
Chaldean butler was gone, across the street, to 
the German consulate. From the cook there 
he borrowed enough cold beets and cucumbers 
to make up our deficit, robbing our genial 
German neighbor of his cherished abendessen 
Salat. 

One tragic attempt, and one only, I made to 
serve hot biscuits. Our butler wore the long 
zibboon or skirt affected by Arab houseboys. 
To this faithful skirted slave I had firmly said 
that, though the heavens fall, he simply must 
get those biscuits to the table hot. He did. 
But imagine, if you can, my horror when, with 
my hungry guests about me, he stalked proudly 
in, his long skirt tail lifted up and wrapped 
carefully about the plate of smoking biscuits! 
This was worse than the day when a green 
Hindu houseboy wrapped my sponge cake in a 
wet bath towel to keep it moist and fresh. 

The ‘‘inscrutable Oriental” is just as much 
a man of mystery in the kitchen as he is in a 
foreign cabinet. Think of having to abstain 
from ham and bacon just because your Moslem 
cook is not on speaking terms with the pig 
family! Or of buying veal of an Indian butcher 
who first goes down on his knees and begs 
forgiveness of the calf he is about to slay! 


UR consulate is a sort of confessional 
where my husband hears the woes of all 
our countrymen who get in trouble. Amer- 
icans abroad for the first time, especially 
women, fly to the consul instinctively. Some 
women even ask him to go shopping with 
them, or to act as guide and interpreter. One 
woman [I recall insisted that he escort her to a 
prize fight, and to see the “‘monte”’ and ‘‘keno”’ 
games *‘Of course,” she hastened to explain, 
‘I wouldn’t go near such places back home. 
But nobody knows me here; I’m never coming 
back and I might as well see it all while I’m 
here.” 

I wonder why so many of my countrywomen 
are so. Is it just the Old Nick in us which 
prompts us to have our “little fling’? when 
there’s nobody around to tell on us? But it’s 
these same indiscreet larks of tourists in port 
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CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


For every shoe 
in the wardrobe 
You may have them on the heels 
of the most delicate dancing slippers 
as well as on your street shoes. 
They make your shoes more comfortable— 
wear longer—and have no holes to track dirt. 
And the Foster Friction Plug 
positively prevents slipping. 
That means safety and comfort for any 
kind of walking. 
50cattachedat all Dealers, Black, Tan or White. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
118 Federal Street, Boston 























Foster Tred- Air 
Heel Cushions 


These “cushions of 
air’’ inside your shoes 
protect your stockings 
from nails—improve 
the fit of the shoe—add 
slightly to your height 
—and prevent fatigue. 
If your dealer or re- 
pair man cannot sup- 
ply you—we will on 
receipt of 25c. State 
size of shoe and please 
mention dealer’s name 
in ordering direct. 
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Select Doors That Give 


Lasting Satisfaction 


Wise home-builders pick doors that are not 
only beautiful, but doors that give permanent, 
perfect service—in other words 


MORGAN DOORS 


Because of the All White Pine Core, an exclu- 
sive Morgan feature, Morgan Doors do not shrink 
or swell with weather changes. They don’t stick 
today and rattle tomorrow. 

There is a Morgan Door to conform to every 
architectural style, and to meet all tastes and re- 
quirements, whether fora modest homeor mansion. 

For your protection every Morgan Door is 
stamped “‘MORGAN” on the top rail—and is 
guaranteed perfect in materials and workmanship. 

Send today for our free booklet ‘The Door 
Beautiful.’’ It is full of suggestions for interiors. 
MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY 
Dept. A-25, Chicago 
Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; Eastern Branch: 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore. Displays: 6 E. 39th 
St., New York; 309 Palmer Building, Detroit. Building 
Exhibits: Insurance Exchange, Chicago; Soo Line Bldg., 

Minneapolis. 
*\ If your dealer hasn’t Morgan Doors, write us. ~ 
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No more worry 
about Hot Dishes 


Hot foods or liquids will not harm 
the table that is protected by 


HUNTS nie Mats 
Cellular R Guaranteed 
LIQUIDPROOF -HEATPROOF 


Heat or liquids cannot possibly penetrate the specially 
prepared liquidproof fibre board. Its cellular con- 
struction protects against heat. Light and smooth, 
cannot mar table, folds compactly. Made to fit 42, 
45, 48, 54 inch round tables. Price $2, charges paid. 
Special sizes $2.50. Leaves 50c. Give width of leaves 
in ordering. Money back unless satisfied. 
Sold by best dealers 
If unable to buy Hunt's Table Mats 
locally,we will send on receipt of price. 
Get one today—save your table and 
your money. TheHunt-Crawford Co., 
1300 Orchard St., Coshocton, Ohio. 




























































































































































Tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Supreme 


HE ideal of refrigeration requires 
100% perfection inthese five points: 

(1) Cleanliness 

(2) Coldness and Dryness of Air 

(3) Circulation of Cold Air 

(4) Tight Fitting Doors 

(5) Ice Conservation 
Some refrigerators have a high per- 
centage in one of these features; some 
in another—some in two or three. 
But the high average in all five points 
goes to the 


“MONROE” 
Refrigerator 


Cleanliness is assured by its food compart- 
ments of solid porcelain—over an inch thick 
—with all corners rounded. No enamel to 
chip—no cracks or crevices. 


Low temperature and dryness of air are as- 
sured by “‘cold-tight’’ construction, Monroe 
‘‘many thickness”’ insulation, and by doors 
that lock automatically when slammed— 
and fit tightly. No hot air can get in. 


Special construction features—based on 
scientific principles—provide for adequate 
circulation of air—a necessity to uniform 
coldness in all food chambers. 


Each of the above contributes to minimum 
ice consumption,which means small ice cost. 


Plan for Summer Now 


Study your refrigerating problem. The Mon 
roe is built like fine furniture. The price is 
not the lowest. But the ice economy and 
service it gives make it, by far, the most 
economical. Write for our complimentary book 
on refrigeration. It tells many important “hot 
weather”’ food facts and how 
you can have a “* Monroe”’ 
in your home for 30 days, 
where you can see why so 
many particular house- 
wives prefer it. There 
is no obligation. Write 
for the book today. 
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MONROE 
} 4 Refrigerator Co. 
=\s 74 Benson Street 
© | , Lockland, Ohio 
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: 
) Carpets 
| 
ay Send for 
our 
be ps us your old carpets(any kind) | illustrated 
and we will make them into beau- | ¢@talogue 
tifulseamless Colonial Fluff Rugsin any of — 
style and reversible. Also other styles. | °°" 








Allen Rug Weaving Co. #32°"15 











Write for 
Manufacturer’s 


—$15 to $40—get unbeat- 
able quality-—500 styles 
stoves and ranges—cash or 
easy payments, 30 days’ trial. 
360 days’ approval test, 
$100,000 guaranty. 
We pay freight 
and ship in 24 

hours. 
Ask for catalog 

No. 306 
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Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 














Powder | 


(Made in U.S.A. 
has stood the 
test for thirty 
years. Why 
not test it your- 
self? Buy a box 
for 25c. If after 
using half you do not 
think it equal to any 
powder, no matter what the 
price, your dealer will re- 
fund your money. 


Freeman Perfume Co., 
Dept. 53 Cincinnati, O. 




























25c 


Write for 
Samples 

































MY EXPERIENCES AS 
A CONSULS WIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


for a day which often give foreigners a false 
impression of what the true American woman 
really is. An impression, too, which we 
consuls’ wives must perforce live down. 

Some troubles come by mail. From Kokomo 
(that’s near enough) one restless youth wrote 
asking for ‘‘a bunch of hotel and steamer labels 
to plaster my trunk with.” 

Neither do all the funny things happen in 
the United States of America. I can never 
forget one ridiculous experience. In a Latin- 
American seaport where we were stationed a 
stray Texan had been sent to serve some 
months in the native jail. Through cautious 
behavior, politesse ond more valuable consid- 
erations he had finally won the confidence of 
the commandant and was allowed a few hours’ 
liberty daily on parole. This was gradually ex- 
tended till eventually the American ‘‘prisoner” 
was allowed his freedom until 9 Pp. m. each day. 
One night, about ten o’clock, we heard a dread- 
ful hammering at our door; my husband has- 
tened to open it, and was astonished to meet 
the prisoner, in a violent rage. 

“Tt’s like this, sir,” he panted in fury: ‘I 
was dinin’ out tonight and was detained, sir, 
unavoidably detained. And when I got back to 
jail, a little late, and tried to explain, them 
scoundrels wouldn’t listen. They just throwed 
me right out into the street. My term ain’t up 
yet, consul, and I got a right to sleep in that 
jail! And so I’ve come to you, as an American 
citizen in distress, and I want to know what 
you're goin’ to do about it.” 


HE late Mr. Crowninshield, when consul at 

Naples, told me of a sad adventure which 
befell a tourist from Tennessee. The consul was 
at breakfast when the lanky Southerner ran 
into the dining room, carrying a striped vest in 
his hand. 

*‘Look here!” he implored. ‘Last night 
some thief stole my trousers out of the Hotel 
de Vesoovy! Now I got nothing to wear but 
the pants to my dress suit—and we got eight 
towns and some ruins to see by Tuesday. My 
lost pants match this vest, and I’m going to 
leave it here for you to show the police, Mr. 
Consul. Now you just got to help me, consul! 
What’s cur army and navy and treaties and con- 
suls for anyway if they can’t uphold an 
American citizen’s right to wear his own pants 
wherever he pleases!”’ 

Tragedy, too, knocks at our door. There will 
come a destitute wife deserted by her faithless 
husband; or a broken mother seeking the 
grave of her wayward son who enlisted with 
the revolutionists and was left dead on a lonely 
field. Then there are the bank wrecker to be 
extradited, the penniless soldier of fortune, 
the shipwrecked sailor, the beach comber and 
the derelict. 

Not so long ago, in the popular mind, the 
American consul was a lovable sort of idler, 
genially sociable, perchance alcoholic—not 
vastly different from ‘‘The Yankee Consul” 
portrayed by Raymond Hitchcock in the old 
musical comedy of that name. In those hal- 
cyon days of romance a wife in the consulate 
was not always necessary or even convenient. 
But that picturesque type has passed. Today 
our Government demands consuls of high effi- 
ciency, keen grasp and indefatigable energy. 
To such an official a bright, tactful wife is of 
great help. 

She can read and clip papers and trade jour- 
nals; she can make translations from foreign 
publications for use in his commercial reports, 
and she can help him vastly by preserving 
friendly social relations with the families of 
those foreign officials with whom he must 
cooperate. 

Above all she should be patient, hopeful and 
willing to make some initial sacrifices in the 
first years of his consular career. Many prom- 
ising young consuls have actually been forced 
out of the service by the complaints of their 
wives against climate, premises, lack of promo- 
tion or failure of their husbands to be assigned 
to favorite European posts. 


WE > WIVES of migratory consuls do en 
counter occasional inconvenience of 
course. But so do our army women, marooned 
on distant isles or lost in lonely Western posts. 
And we women in the foreign service soon 
learn to steel ourselves against hardships, and 
to accept them all “as part of the game.” 
Nevertheless there are a few relief measures 
which Congress should grant us to make our 
burdens lighter. 

Other great powers, for example, give their 
consuls a “post allowance” to meet necessary 
social expenses, and so should our Govern- 
ment. Then, too, Uncle Sam does not own his 
own consular buildings, as other world powers 
do. So at each post we must go house hunting. 
And in the Orient, especially, where appearance 
counts for much, this means loss of prestige; 
for the native there, like the people in many 
other less backward lands, judges an outside 
nation largely by the size of its consulate, the 
number of servants employed and the extent to 
which the consul and his wife entertain. 

But, in the happy adventure of life, we con- 
suls’ wives lose sight of these disadvantages, for 
the good old law of compensation works, even 
in Fi iji or Zanzibar! It is no small privi- 
lege, in this age of women, to aid in upholding 
America’s prestige abroad. We really feel 
quite useful and important when we stop to 
think that we are integral (if unofficial) parts 
of that great Government machine which de- 
fends our national good name and guides our 
enormous trade in foreign lands. 

There is a glad, soul-swelling pride, too, in 
living under the Stars and Stripes, whether it 
be flying over a luxurious consulate in a social 
capital of Europe or over a cozy thatched 
bungalow among the palms of Polynesia. 
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KABO CORSET CO. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Special 35th 
Anniversary 


Values 
For every type of figure 


.Ask your dealer for KABO 

Anniversary Corsets de- 
signed and fitted over Live 
Models to give perfect 
style and entire comfort 
sitting or standing. Guar- 
anteed not to rust, tear or 
break. Ask for 


KABO No. 9059 at $5.00 
KABO No. 7059 at $3.50 
KABO No. 4059 at $2.00 


KABO Brassiéres 
Special Anniver- 
sary values at $1 

to $4. Send for 
our Beautiful 
KABO Style 
Book. 





ADI RAEI ONE HS 


»\ GARTERS 
A New Pair Free 


To any mother who buys KABO GARTERS 
that do not—in her judgment—wear well, 
will send a new pair Free upon receipt of the 
KABO CORSET CO. 


All Dealers 


KAB 


unsatisfactory pair. 






All Ages—10c-15c-25c 




















The Test: Fold twice a piece 
of window shade material. Then 
unfold and hold to the light. 

The Result: Jf it is the ordina- 
ry window shade material, youwill 
see ajagged crack, edged with count- 
less pinholes, running through it. 
Note sample No. 1 to the right. 

Butif it’s thefamous BRENLIN 
UNFILLED shade cloth, you will 
find the material unbroken. Note 
sumple No. 2 


The secret of 
in window 


If you have been accepting cracks 
and pinholes in your shades as a 
matter of course, study the test 
pictured above. 

Note that the ordinary shade cloth 
(No. 1), after folding, does show 
cracks and pinholes. But note that 
after the same test Brenlin Unfilled 
shade material (No. 2) remains un- 
broken. 

The explanation of this difference 
is simple: The ordinary window 
shade material is made of a coarse 
muslin cloth “filled’’ with chalk and 
clay. The strains and stress of daily 
usage soon cause this ‘“‘filling’’ to 
fall out, leaving in the shade, as in 





real ‘We ar 


shades  \ 


the test piece shown here, a “‘ mess”’ 
of cracks and pinholes. 

The Brenlin Unfilled Shade con- 
tains no “‘filling’’ of any kind. It 
is made of a fine, closely woven 
cloth treated by a special Brenlin 
Sun won't fade it nor water spot it. 
It is supple—not stiff, yet will not sag, bag 
or wrinkle. That is why it does not break 
under this test—why it wears twice as long 
as the ordinary shade. 

At dealers’ everywhere in many c olors : and 
Duplex. Look for this mark— NLiIN— 
along the edge. Write today for ‘Sa esate 
Book and the name of your nearest Brenlin 
dealer. Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 


process. 


2329 Rez ading Road, Cincinnati, O. 


(For windows of little importance Brenlin 
Filled and Brenlin 
exceptional value.) 


The Unfilled Grade of 


Brenlin Window Shades 


All Brenlin mounted shades cut to FINISH length specified. 


Machine-Made offer 
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Common Sense Reasons |= 


Why You Should Brush. 
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Your Teeth Regularly Zy 








1. Unclean teeth spoil your appearance. 
2. Unclean teeth mean offensive breath. } 
3. Unclean teeth cause decay, toothache and dentist bills. 


A dirty face is attractive compared with dirty teeth. Every 
time you speak or smile your teeth are the center of attention. 
How often do you hear it said, ‘‘She would be beautiful if it 


weren’t for her teeth’’? 


Many people ‘‘doctor’”’ for bad breath when the seat of the 
whole difficulty lies in their mouths. 


phytactic, Fe 
Brush 
‘A Clean Tooth 


Never Decays”’ 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Brush your 





An ordinary tooth brush will not clean your teeth where they most 
need it—in the crevices and between the teeth. The Pro-phy-lac-tic is 
the one tooth brush that is made to fit the shape of the teeth and mouth. 
Notice how its pointed bristle tufts reach every corner and angle and the 


high end tuft enables you to clean even 


Always Sold in the Yellow Box 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in 
adult’s, youth’s and child’s sizes: rigid, flexible 
and DeLuxe (colored transparent) handles. A 
new Pro-phy-lac-tic for each one that proves de- 
fective in any way. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 













TRe tooth 110 Pine Street 


brush that really 
clexns between 
the teeth 


Sole Manufacturers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 











the backs of the back teeth. 


Florence, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Realhand-madegarments. Designedand hand- 
sewed by French needlework artistes. Every 
article a work of art—dainty and exquisite. 
Finest materials. Like imported garments but 


show baby caps, coats, skirts, dresses, slips, 
layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants’ to 3 years. Get 


as well as stand Soap, Soda, or Bleaching 
without losing its lustre or color. 







something different for your baby. Sent on approval. Write for 
beautiful catalog. Conway’s, 1019 Soniat St., New Orleans,La 


R 
a 
at domestic prices. Made to your order, or will A 
3 










Guaranteed to Boil 


‘Manufacturers of 
E js’ TEX The Patented Cloth Covered and 
R Gummed Back Foundations. 








follow to the great benefit of your 


Don’t forget that you buy thorough 
protection in ‘‘High Standard’”’ Paint. 
It is paint of time-tested, years-proven 
quality. and durability. Withstands 
sun, wind, and wet for years—keeps its 
colors—fails only by gradual wear— 
leaves a good surface for repainting. 


She Lowe Brothers Company 


483 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston NewYork Jersey City 


@ like this with 


You will take renewed pride in your home, when painting has 
increased its attractiveness. You will win the greater respect of 
your neighbors. You will set a good example which others will 


Chicago 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 







Your home can 
be transformed 


LIQUID : PAINT 


whole neighborhood. 


FRE 


Write for ‘‘The House Outside and Inside.” 
Pictures 18 homes inside and out, in actual 
colors, illustrating the uses of Lowe Brothers 
paints, varnishes, stains and enamels. Tells 
how each effect is secured, not only as to 
finish, but as to rugs, draperies and furniture. 


Color plates of 
attractive homes 


Kansas City Minneapolis 


eg Bb 
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DOMINIE DEAN 
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immediately his call to Riverbank. So that 
was David, clean and sure, honest and unafraid, 
broad-browed and clear-eyed, with his motto: 
‘*Keep an even mind under all circumstances.” 
It was to protect this David, clear as crystal 
and strong as steel, that the members of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Riverbank tacitly 
conspired; and it was against ’Thusia Fragg, a 
fluttering, tremulous, but very eager little but- 
terfly, with no few of the golden scales already 
brushed from her wings, that they sought to 
protect him. 

To her own enormous surprise Mary Wig- 
gett almost immediately fell in love with 
David. She was not an emotional girl, and she 
had decided that when the time came she 
would marry someone from Derlingport or St. 
Louis; there was more ‘“‘society”’ there, and 
certain of the fancy trimmings of life were 
accepted there as reasonable and not laughed 
at. She had a rather definite idea that her hus- 
band would be someone in the pork or lum- 
ber industries, as they were the best income 
producers. But a month after David came to 
Riverbank she would have given every man in 
the pork and lumber industries for one of 
David’s gentle smiles, and she almost gasped 
Nin ecstasy when he happened to touch her 

and. 

*Thusia pursued David unremittingly. She 
tried to force herself into the activities of the 
church until she was so cruelly snubbed and 
cold-shouldered that she wept in anger and 
gave up the attempt. Then she began lying in 
wait for David. She'sailed down upon him 
whenever he went upon the streets, seemingly 
coming upon him unexpectedly and falling 
into step with him. She ambuscaded him on 
the main street when he went to the post office 
for his mail. Everyone in the church said she 
was brazen in her insistent attentions, and she 
was. She had no way of meeting him but by 
being brazen. 


ND David? David grew fond of her. You 
will have to imagine Riverbank as it was 
then to fully understand David and ’Thusia 
the mean little business street with its ugly 
buildings and dust or mud ankle deep and its 
business out of all proportion, so that every 
man thought little else except business; the 
fair, shady streets of homes, with maples 
already overarching the streets, and the houses 
of white or brick red, all with ample lawns 
round them. You can see David leave the little 
white manse beside the brick church and walk 
the shady streets, making a pastoral call or 
going to the post office. 

It was when David came from the main 
street, where the men could talk nothing but 
business, or from a pastoral call, and found 
himself, young and not at all gloomy at heart, 
under the arching trees, that ’Thusia would 
waylay him. She laughed and chattered in- 
consequently and flirted with all her little 
might and joked about herself and everyone 
else and even about David—and no one else 
dared joke about the dominie!—until he 
smiled in spite of himself. 

His flock seemed to fall naturally into two 
classes—those who felt they had a sort of 
proprietary interest in him and those who were 
a little afraid of him. ’Thusia was not like 
either. She was a ray of unadulterated human- 
ity. David began to look forward to their 
chance meetings with pleasant anticipation. 
She was like a bit of harmless, merry music 
brightening, but not interfering with, his work. 

That autumn saw a great outbreak of 
money-making affairs in the church. There 
was a mortgage, of course, and church fairs 
and festivals and dinners followed one after 
another under David’s eager insistence, and 
it was impossible to keep ’Thusia away from 
them. She fluttered about David. One or two 
of the young women of the church even deigned 
to make use of ’Thusia, setting her to work asa 
waitress at one of the dinners where they were 
short-handed; but Mary Wiggett soon let 
them know they had made a mistake. With 
a woman’s intuition she felt that ’Thusia was 
a dangerous rival. 

Even before ’Thusia or David suspected it 
she saw what an attraction ’Thusia had for the 
young dominie. Her own efforts to win David 
were necessarily of a slower and more conven- 
tional style. There was no question that she 
would make an excellent wife for a minister and 
she did not doubt her ability to win David, if 
given time; but she feared some sudden flare- 
up of love that might render David careless of 
his position and throw him into ’Thusia’s arms, 
even if it threw him out of Riverbank. 


AD there been no ’Thusia Fragg the elder’s 

daughter would have been well satisfied 
with David’s behavior. He liked Mary im- 
mensely and made her his lieutenant in all the 
money-raising affairs, and she rightly believed 
his affection for her was growing, but she 
needed time. *Thusia, on the other hand, 
would win in a flash or not at all. Mary 
spoke to her father. 

The stern-faced man listened to her grimly. 
She told him nothing but the truth—that the 
respectable members of the church were 
shocked by the attention David was paying 
’Thusia and that they were talking about it. 
It was a shame, she said, that he should lose 
everyone’s respect in that way when the only 
trouble was that he did not understand. 

““You men can’t see it, of course, father,’’ she 
said. ‘You don’t understand what it means 
aswedo. And wecan’t speak to Mr. Dean.” 

“T’ll tell that young man a thing or two!” 
said Mr. Wiggett angrily. 

‘*No, not you, father,”’ she said, and when he 
looked at her with surprise she blushed. 

“Huh!” he said, guessing her secret. ‘‘ Well, 
you won’t be a starved parson’s wife anyway. 
You'll have money.” It was equivalent to 
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Style Leaders in 
Under-muslins 


DOVE Under-muslins 
originate fashions. ‘They give 
you the very latest styles in the 
daintiest designs and most at- 
tractive materials. 


oy , M 
i) 
Under-muslins 


They fit perfectly and wear long. Their 
superior trimmings and workmanship 





will delight you. An extra re-inforce- 
ment at every Open arm-hole. 

In nearly every town there is a store 
which sells Dove Under-muslins. Go see 
them. Send for the new Dove Style 
Book, showing many new garments. If 
your dealer hasn’t them, we will sell to 
you through a store in your town. We 
cannot fill mail orders. 




















ook & Co. 
Mailed 
ree 47 West 21st St. 


New York 


World’s Largest 
Makers of 
Muslin Underwear 




















There are 
Dove 
Night 
Gowns 
Under- 
skirts 
Envelope 
Chemises 
Corset 
Covers 
Drawers 
Com- 
binations 
Chemises 


New DOVE Envelope 
Chemise. Style No. 4832 


Made of fine DOVE Nainsook. 
Yoke is elaborately trimmed, both 
in front and back and at bottom, 
with Swiss organdie embroidery 
and fine Calais lace. The arm- 
holes have extra re-inforcements. 
Retail price, $2.00. Go to the 
store that sells Dove Under-muslins. 








Find sew PY ter : . 
the GLACIER efor 


YouSpend YourRefrigerator Money 


Send for the wonderful free Glacier Book— 
a Nature-story of the frozen North and great- 
est presentation of refrigerator facts ever 
written. Learn why the Glacier Refrigerator 
keeps food cold, clean, sanitary. Why the 
solid one-piece white porcelain lining, and 
ten walls keep out heat and keep in cold. See 
how easily cleaned. 

Approved by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. 100 styles. We pay freight. 


GET THE BOOK 


The Glacier Book tells how to protect health by 
storing food in circulating fresh air. Get it BEFORE 
you spend that refrigerator money. The Glacier Book 
tells you why the Glacier is YOUR kind of a refrig- 
erator—full of hard-fisted truths. Write today. It 
will PAY you WELL. 


Northern Refrigerator Co. 
766 Crofton Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








‘Stold: -Tight” 














~—_ “‘Self-Adjustable” 


Envelope 


“‘The Best for Any Lady’s Coiffure”’ 


Made in Bohemia from finest grades of human hair. 
All shades; all sizes; all styles. Cleanly and sanitary. 
No rubber. If your dealer cannot supply you, wewill 
tell you where to get them. Send for our booklet, 
“Latest Styles in Hair Dressing.’’ Address Dept. 2. 


ADOLPH KLAR 


(Tue Hoip-Ticut Hair Net Co.) 
221 Fourth Avenue 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
POUDRE DE RIZ DE PARADIS 


Paradise Face Powder Made in France 
Send for free sample 25c per box 


New York 
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Model 
1567 
; In 
1, 66 
I Betty’s Wardrobe’’ 
ie ° 
li for Spring — 
p 
li UR fascinating Style Book—are 
ii pictured twenty of the most 
'} piquant Spring fashions—the sea- 
4 son’s choicest modes. Each one is a 


'. newdelight in its individual elegance, 
' tasteful novelty, and perfection of 
STYLE-CRAFT tailoring. 


You can get “‘Betty’s Wardrobe’’ and 
see the actual garments in any store that 


sells STYLE-CRAFT coats and suits. 

If no store in your town handles the 
STYLE-CRAFT line now, ask ycur favorite 
coat and suit store to get “‘Betty’s Ward- 
robe”’ for you from us. 

WE DISTRIBUTE IT ONLY 
THROUGH RETAIL STORES 


THE COHN-GOODMAN CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
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AND BE COMPLIMENTED ON 
YOUR COMPLEXION 


Greco 
a pi dainty cream of flowers makes the 
skin like velvet and adds an irresistible 


charm to the use of powder. 
Sold everywhere. Send 10c for dainty trial size 


JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent 
108 _N. Fulton St. New York, N. Y. = 
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SHUT \ WHINY ii IMs 


BURROWES Cedar Chest 


Moth-proof Aromatic $ 10° DOWN 








Small monthly payments if 
youkeepit. Manyother styles, all at factory prices 


BURROWES “Cromwell” Chest“ #4321222 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
eathers, clothing, blankets and all fabrics from moths, mice, 
ust and dampness, and will last for generations, an heirloom. A 
iperb gift. Handsome, massive piece of furniture, exquisitely 
iade. All Chests shipped on free trial. Write for catalog. 

THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 560 South Street, Portland, Me. 
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HE KING DISH. The royal 

repast of the great hotels and 
exclusive clubs. Put up by Purity 
Cross, ready to serve on pattie 
shells or toast. Fresh young 
poultry, rich cream dressing, gar- 
nished with pimentos, and fresh 
mushrooms aple nty. Have it on 
hand for emergencies. Serve for 






































lunch, supper, or as a dinnercourse. 

not at your best dealer’s, in- 
sist that he get it for you, or 
send his name and address, and I 
will send you direct, prepaid. 25c 
and 50c or special, one dozen. 
$2.85 and $5.75. 


PURITY CROSS, (Inc.) 
Route 2-A, Providence, R. I. 

















DOMINIE DEAN 
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another man’s hearty good wishes. ‘‘ Benedict 
will talk to him,”’ he said, and went out to find 
Benedict. 

David had found in old Doctor Benedict a 
companion and friend. An old-style family 
physician, the town’s medical man-of-all-work, 
with a heart as big as the world and a brain 
stored with book lore and native philosophy, 
the doctor and David made a strange pair of 
friends and loved each other the better for their 
differences. Once every so often the doctor 
had his ‘‘periodical,”” when he drank until he 
was stupid. Already David, knowing of this 
weakness and seeing the ‘‘ period’? approach- 
ing, had kept old Benedict talking philosophy 
until midnight and, when he grew restless, had 
walked the streets with him until the older man 
tottered from weariness and had to be fairly 
lifted into his bed. 


b  peeek the next day, Benedict began the 
postponed spree, David had dragged him 
to the manse and had kept him there that night, 
locked in the dominie’s own bedroom. Benedict 
took all this good-naturedly. He looked on his 
‘‘periodicals”’ as something quite apart from 
himself. They came, and when they came he 
was helpless; they took charge of him. The 
greater part of the year he was himself; but 
when the ‘‘periodical” came he was like a 
helpless baby crushed in a pair of all-powerful 
arms. 

He could not defend himself; he did not wish 
to be carried away, but it was useless to con- 
tend. If David wanted to try he was wel- 
come. In the meanwhile David and Benedict 
recognized each in the other a real man with 
a real mind, and they became fast friends. Mr. 
Wiggett, holding mortgages on Benedict’s house 
and on his horse and on all that was his, did 
not hesitate to ask him to set David right. 

“Davy,” said the doctor as he sat in an easy 
chair in David’s study, a hear you are paying 
too much attention to ’Thusia Frage.” 

David turned. ‘ Arethusia Fragg?” he said. 
“You're mistaken, Benedict. I’m paying her 
no attention.” 

“Tt’s the scandal of the church,” said Bene- 
dict. ‘‘Great commotion. Everyone talking 
about it. You walk abroad with her, David; 
you laugh with her at oyster suppers. It’s 
being held against you. A dominie has to walk 
carefully, Davy. Small minds magnify small 
faults.” 

“T meet her occasionally,” said David. “I 
hz ive seen no wrong in her.” 

‘That’s not for me to say,”’ said Benedict. 
“No doubt others do. She’s a giddy young- 
ster; a fly-away; a gay young flibbertigibbet. 
I don’t judge her. I’m telling you what is said.” 

David sat with his long legs crossed, his chin 
resting in his hand and his eyes on the spatter- 
work motto: ‘‘Keep an even mind under all 
circumstances.” He thought of ’Thusia Fragg 
and of his duty to himself and his church, con- 
sidering everything calmly. He had felt the 
growing antagonism without understanding it. 

As he thought he forgot Benedict. His hand slid 
upward and his fingers entangled themselves in 
his curly hair. He sat SO for many oe 
‘“Thank you, Benedict,” he said at length. ‘ 
understand.” 

““Mind you,” said Benedict, ‘‘I say nothing 
against the girl. I helped her into the world, 
Davy. It was not for me to help her through 
it. When I put her in her mother’s arms my 
work was done.” 

“T know what you se ”? said David. ‘“‘If 
her mother had lived, ’Thusia might have been 
different. But that does not concern me, 
Benedict.” 

“Tt does not,” agreed the old doctor. 

“My first duty is to my church,” said David. 

‘A minister should be above reproach in the 
eyes of his people.’ 

‘That hits the nail on the head fair and 
square,” said Benedict. ‘‘You’re right every 
time, Davy.’ 

“T am not right every time, Benedict,” said 
David, arising and walking slowly up and down 
the floor, his hands clasped behind him, ‘“‘but 
I am right in this. You are wrong when you 
allow yourself, even for a day, to fall into a 
state in which you cannot be of use to the sick 
when they need you; and I should be wrong 
if I let anything turn my people from me, for 
they need me continually. My ministry is 
more important thanIam. Benedict, a young 
minister’s work is hard enough, with his own 
youthfulness as a handicap, without is 

“Without ’Thusia,” said Benedict. 

“Without the added difficulties of a lover,” 
David substituted. ‘‘The sooner I marry the 
better for me and for my work and for my 
people. i 

And the sooner I'll be chased out of this 
easy chair for good and all,” said Benedict, 
arising; ‘‘so, if that’ s the way you feel about 
it—and I think you are right—I’ll try a sample 
of absence and go around and see how Mrs. 
Merkle’s rheumatism is getting along.” 


> 





T WAS late November and the ice was run- 

ning heavy in the river although the chan- 
nel was not yet frozen over, and for some days 
there had been skating on the shore ice where 
the inward sweep of the river made a half- 
moon cut into the shore above the levee. 
When Benedict left him David dropped into his 
chair. When he got out of it, ten minutes later, 
his mind was made up and he drew on his outer 
coat, put on his hat and gloves and went out. 
He walked briskly up the hill to the Wiggett 
home and went in. Mary was not there; she 
had gone to the river with her skates. David 
followed her. 

No doubt you know how the shore ice be- 
haves, freezing at night and softening again 
if the day is warm; cracking if the river rises 
or falls; leaving sometimes a strip of honey- 
combed ice or a strip of bare water along the 
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|| Pure Dye 


By using abun- 
dant silk in Hose 
of Luxite we at- @ 
tain full weight 4 
and lasting beauty. We 
never load the dye with 
metallic compounds to make 
the hose seem heavy and glossy. 
Hosiery like that—though you 
can’t detect it—will soon drop 


stitches when worn, or disintegrate Ss : 75 
when washed. Have you not had a $ Silk Stockings 736, $1 
such experience? an $/. 50; Men s Silk 50c 






© L. T., Inc. 








i Your safeguard lies in demand- Hose of Luxite at these prices is made 
; ing hose that bears the name of strong, pure Japanese silk, 12 strands 
t LUXITE. All H ye ye to the thread instead of the customary 6 or 
{ ° ose 0 -uxite — 8. Fine lisle top and high-spliced heel 

for Men, Women and Children— and toe of lusterized lisle, reinforced with 


are pure dyed. Women’s stockings + a liad thread instead of a single 
full-fashioned or seamless as pre- These are the chief reasons Hose of 
ferred. Luxite far outwears the average. 

Hose of Luxite excels in ele- There are other grades at lower prices— 
gance because of its close, fine in pure Japanese silk—in Gold-Ray, the 
i sibelins. silk. dikes pricy ile — scientific silk, and in lusterized lisle 
i ‘i ’ " . and cotton. 

j firm body. It excels in fit because If you want ulltra-style and extra wear, 
of its limb-form shapeliness. Re- be sure to request HOSE OF "age tog by 
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if +4 : . name at your favorite store. We sk nip di- 

Ho peated washings leave it snug and rect, postpaid, if parce dealer fails to Ani 

i| H lustrous like new. ply you. Write for descriptive booklet. 

oe LUXITE TEXTILES, INCORPORATED, 523 Fowler Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

| if New York Chicago San Francisco Liverpool 
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HIS large portfolio heating book of 72 

pages is brimful of information everyone 
interested in most efficient and economical 
heating should have. It is more than a mere 
catalog. Contains practical data and under- 
standable illustrations which enable you to 
choose a heating system intelligently. Lists 
thousands of names of satisfied Andrews pa- 
trons living in every section of the country 
and tellsabout the bond weissueasa guaranty 
of satisfaction. In writing for it please send 
names of friends who may also be interested. 


This Book Also Describes And Illus- 
trates Our Other Complete Systems 
For Modernizing Homes In Cities Or 
Suburban Districts — 


ANDREWS PLUMBING 
We Saved The Owner $500 ANDREWS WATER SUPPLY 







On His Hot Water System— ANDREWS SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Let Us Save Money For You. ANDREWS TEMPERATURE CONTROL. 


ANDREWS HOT WATER anp 
VAPOR HEATING SYSTEMS 


For Old or New Houses— We Sell Everywhere 


Andrews Steel Boilers Regurgitating Safety Valve 


Made of steel plate like large ‘ er boilers, par and Group System of Piping 
ing them most durable. The large fire travel and The Aesnere Daasennee DGasen ain Yelve pet. 
§ Si s ac « < : a 7 
[== close proximity of fire to water enable  apsolute safety and economy. Our method of run- 
them to heat quickly. Burn any grade ning separate supply pipes direct from boiler to 
coal. Verysimpletooperateandtoclean. radiators in each part of the house insures uniform 
Large fire pot, combustion chamber and and quick heating of each radiator. 
ash pit. These boilersalone give Andrews 
Systems an advantage over others. 

























Automatic Temperature Control 


This is an essential feature in every modern home. 
It takes entire charge of the heating plant Easy 
dampers and automatically maintains any 
desired temperature in your rooms. Works {<* 
day and night throughout the life of Hee 
your house. Saves fuel, eliminates : 
bother, provides safety and comfort. 


| 

\ 

\ : Andrews Engineers Build Each Plant 

| To Meet Its Individual Requirements 

i The Andrews Engineers specialize on residence heating. They de- 
i sign each job as a bridge engineer designs a bridge. Our large 
modern factory then builds the plant complete to specifications and it is 


Rocking and Dumping Grate 





ready to screw together in your home. The materials used are of the highest A 
ni W: ol 
i grade throughout, from the steel boiler and ornamental radiators down to anne Big Fife Pot 
the smallest fitting, and all covered by our broad guaranty. Steel Boiler : 


The most eco- 


Write For Free Estiraate Le Pn es 


In giving free estimate we prefer to have your architect's plans to work from, made, Easy to clean 
| but a rough diagram showing the layout of the basement and floors to be andsimpleto operate. 
| 


i heated will serve. Be sure to give accurate sizes of rooms, height of ceil- . 
i ings, locations of windows and doors, etc. Our estimate will cover the cost We Have Done It Right In 44 States For Nearly 


| of the plant complete, freight paid, delivered at your nearest railroad station. 16 Years. Sold Direct Or Through Dealers. 


ANDREWS HEATING CO., 1490 Heating Bids., Minneapolis, B Minn. 
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Weatherproofs 


There is something very attractive 
about the style and quality of a Kenyon Raincoat 


No, 230-2, Feather-weight, single texture, rubberized cloth, with contrasting art proof fancy 
back ; No. 3034, Oxford; and No. 3035, Olive Mixed; at $11.50. No. 232-2, made in cloths No. 
3025, Dark Tan; No. 3040, Dark Blue; at $7.50; No. 3030, Castor Tan, at $9. 50, and No. 3116, 
live Tan, silk-finished, at $10.50. 
Double Texture, Convertible Collar, Raincoat. No. 68932, Dark Tan, at $10.00jand No. 68952, 
Dark Oxford, at $10.5 
Write for large pictures of other styles, and small samples, 
with the name of a nearby Dealer who sells Kenyon coats. 
Kenyon Sport and Motor Coats, Overcoats and Raincoats, Palm Beach and Tropical Suits, 
are made in a large variety of light, medium and heavy fabrics, for men and women. 


C. Kenyon Company 
NEW YORK 











York: 


New Chicago: 
5th Ave. Bide. 5th Ave. & 23d St. 


Congress and Franklin Streets 











Send for-Tr1 
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Marguerite 





Marguerite Snow—Starring in “Metro” 
Pictures—is considered one of the most 
beautiful girls on the screen. To guard 
her precious beauty, she uses every day 


r) e 
pre Giovine 
Pronounced Sem- pray Jo-ve-nay 
Meaning ‘Always Young” 


A unique Pink Cake. Keeps the skin soft and 
smooth and the complexion clear. Convenient 
and economical to use. A trial will convince 
P you. Can be obtain- 
ed at all Drug and 
Department Stores. 
Or send 4 cents 
for 7-day trial 
cake today. 
Marietta Stanley Co. 
Dept. 2014 
Grand Rapids 


ich. 


Music Lessons | 
Sent Free | 


You, too, can now quickly and easily satisfy 
your musical ambitions—learn to sing or play your 
favorite instrument, whether for pleasure, social 
prestige or to teach music, by our wonderful home study 
lessons under great American and European teachers. The 
lessons are a marvel of simplicity and completeness, en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write us the course you are interested in, age, how long 
you have taken lessons if at all, etc., and we will send you 
* six lessons, free and prepaid, any of the following Complete 
Courses: Lessons in PIANO ‘students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. 
Protheroe and Rosenbecker, PIPE ORGAN by Clarence 
Eddy, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phonograph) by 
Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark, 
VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED 
ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by equally eminent teachers. 
This offer is Free—we do not ask you to pay one cent for the six 
lessons, either now or later. We want to prove in this remarkable 
way what fine lessons they are—SEEING IS BELIEVING. This 
offer is limited, so write today. A few Special Introductory Scholar- 
ships now being awarded by our Faculty. Full particulars sent along 
with free lessons. Send no money. 
SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
1336 Siegel-Myers Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Dish-washing ceases to be a task 
when Gold Dust is used. The Busy 
Cleaner does the hard part of the 
work, without waiting for help. 

Dissolve a teaspoonful of Gold Dust in a 
dishpan full of hot water. The solution 
thus formed cleans dishes, glassware and 


silver quickly and easily. Five-cent and 
larger packages for sale everywhere. 


Cre FAIRBANK SoRPAREI 
The Busy Cleaner 


GOLD DUST 








Gold Dust meets your fond- 
est wishes 
When it’s used for washing 
dishes. 
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DOMINIE DEAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 


shore until colder weather congeals it. The 
day was warm and the sun had power. Here 
and there, to reach the firmer ice across the 
mushy edge, planks had been thrown. David 
stood on the railroad track that ran along the 
river edge and looked for Mary Wiggett. 
There were a hundred or more skaters, widely 
scattered, and David saw Mary Wiggett and 
*Thusia almost simultaneously. ’Thusia saw 
David. 

She was skating arm-in-arm with some 
young fellow, and as she saw David she pulled 
away from her companion. ‘‘Catch me!” she 
cried and darted away, and her companion 
darted after her. 

She was a wonderful skater, and perhaps her 
first idea was merely to show David how she 
could skate. Suddenly, however, as if she had 
just seen David, she waved a hand at him and 
skated toward him. The young fellow turned 
in pursuit, but almost instantly shouted a 
warning and dug the edges of his skates into 
the ice. ’Thusia skated on. Straight toward 
the thin, decayed ice she sped, one hand still 
aloft in signal to David. 

He started down the bank almost before she 
reached the bad ice, for he saw what was going 
to happen. He heard the ice crunch under her 
skates, saw her throw up her hands and heard 
her scream, and he plunged through the mud 
and into the water. 

Before anyone could reach them he had 
drawn her to the shore and ’Thusia was cling- 
ing to him, her arms close around him. She 
was laughing hysterically, but her teeth were 
already beginning to chatter. Her skates 
raised her nearer David’s face than ordinarily 
and, as the skaters gathered, she put up her 
mouth and kissed David. Then she staggered 
and fell limp in his arms. 


HE had not fainted and David knew she 

had not fainted. He knew she had not 
been in the danger he had imagined as he 
plunged down the bank, for his trousers were 
hardly wet to the knees, and if ’Thusia was 
drenched from head to foot it was because she 
had deliberately thrown herself into the water. 
He knew it was a trick, and that she had 
worked it in the most brazen manner, either to 
compromise him or to work on his sympathy. 

A dozen men crowded around them, ready 
to be of aid; but, even as. David realized that 
’Thusia was playing a trick, he wrapped his 
arms around her and lifted her up. “Get a rig 
as quickly as you can,” he commanded. “‘She’s 
not hurt, but she’ll take cold in these wet 
clothes. Mary Wiggett,’” he said, seeing her 
in the group, “‘I want you to come with us.” 

He carried ’Thusia to the edge of the street 
and laid her on a handcar that stood beside the 
railway, wrapped her in his great coat, and sent 
a boy to tell Mr. Fragg to hurry home. While 
they were waiting for the rig ’Thusia continued 
her pretended faint and David knew she was 
shamming. He lifted her into the buggy. 

It was then she opened her eyes with a faint 
““Where am I?” 

“We'll have you home very quickly,” 
answered, and turned to Mary Wiggett. 
you come?” he asked. 

He, who tried to keep an even mind under 
all circumstances, never quite understood the 
reasoning that led him to drag Mary Wiggett 
into the affair in this way. He may not have 
reasoned at all; it had seemed the thing he 
must do. 

It was a test—a test of himself at the mo- 
ment when he felt like taking ’Thusia in his 
arms forever, and a test of Mary. He was 
afraid of himself, because he did not despise 
her for the trick and because the clasp of her 
arms had filled him with joy. 

Without hesitation or demur Mary clam- 
bered into the buggy, and David drove the 
heavy vehicle through the muddy streets to 
’Thusia’s door. Arrived there, he lifted her out 
and carried her into the house and helped her 
up the stairs to her room, and there he left 
her with Mary. 

From the sitting room below he could hear 
Mary moving about with efficient tread. He 
heard her come down and slide sadirons on the 
stove to heat and heard her mixing some hot 
drink. 

When Mr. Fragg reached the house ’Thusia 
was tucked between blankets with hot irons at 
her feet, and Mary came down. 

“T think she’ll be all right now,” she said. 
“‘She has stopped shivering and is nice and 
warm. We'll stop for Doctor Benedict, Mr. 
Fragg, just to make sure.” 


David 
“Will 


cy THE way home David asked Mary to 
marry him. 

She did not pretend coyness. She was sur- 
prised, but she was happy, and she tucked her 
arm under his gratefully and David clasped 
her hand and was happy also. They stopped 
to send Doctor Benedict to the Fraggs’ and 
then David drove Mary home. 

She held his hand a moment or two as she 
stood beside the buggy. ‘‘ You'll come up this 
evening, won’t you?” she asked. “ Wait, I’ll 
have our man drive you home and take this rig 
back wherever it came from. You must go 
straight home and change into something dry. 
And be sure to come up this evening.” 

“‘T will,” said David, and she turned away. 
She turned back again immediately. 

“David!” she called and, when he backed 
the rig into the gutter again, she hesitated. 

‘About ’Thusia—I feel so sorry for her. She 
has no mother and I think lately she has been 
trying to be good. I feel as if 

“Ves,” said David, “‘I feel that too.” 

“Well, then it will be all right!” said Mary 
happily. ‘‘Remember, change your clothes as 
soon as you get home, David Dean!” 








NOTE— The second episode of Dominie Dean’s inter- 
esting experiences will appear in an early number of the 
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$2.00 
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Ferris 


Good Sense Corset 


Waists 


Take the Place of Corsets 


Made in various styles to perfectly fit 
Women, Misses, Children 


Made in Coutil or Batiste, with or with- 
out shoulder straps, either button or 
clasp front. Always give satisfaction. 
Ask for the genuine Ferris Waist at your 





ommmmnnmne dealer’s. Look for the label 
FERRIS. —FERRIS GOOD SENSE. 
~_GOOD | Get the waist best suited to 
oreny your needs and those of your 
iom7,|!023 children. 








FERRIS MATERNITY CORSETS 


Preserve a stylish figure yet are comfortable. Elastic 
laces give proper adjustment. Comparison with any 
other will show the superiority of the Ferris Maternity. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


If your dealer cannot supply the style you select, send 
your order direct to 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 East 21st St., New York 


- 














About Babies 


Our Catalog tells you how to get 
Dr. Holt’s Baby Book FREE 


Our catalog illustrating and describing everythingin infants’ 
and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE for the asking. 
This catalog explains how you may obtain, without one penny 
of cost to you, a copy of Dr. Holt’s celebrated book on the “ Care 
and Feeding of Children.” 


Our catalog contains the most complete lines of infants’ and 
children’s wear ever published, and in addition illustrates 
and describes the most approved lines of Maternity Skirts, 
Maternity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing 
Sacques, Dainty Lingerie, together with the newest Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue styles in dresses, suits, coats, waists, skirts,etc. 

We pay all mail or express charges, no matter how large or 
how small your order may be. We guarantee absolute satis- 
faction on everything we send or money refunded. Do not fail 
to write today for a copy of our handsome catalog mailed FREE 
upon application, 


tang BELLAS HESS &.© ik 


/ASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW Catalog 


No, 72-L NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. No. 72-L 














15 Assorted Strawberries . 25c. 


rapid TO BLOOM y25\ 


fs (~ ROSES 


Red Dorothy Perkins, fiery red climb- 
er; Killarney, best pink; Radiance, 
carmine; Peerless, pure white; Lady 
Hillingdon, apricot yellow; Eugene 

Boullette, deep crimson, Post age paid, 

EZ safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

6 Assorted Ferns .. . . 25c 

6 Chrysanthemums .. . 25¢ 
6 Basket Vines... . . 25¢ 
6 Fine Geraniums 25c 

6 Carnations . 25¢ 


Any Five collections (30 plants), $1.00, charges prepaid. 


Our 1916 catalog full of cultural directions and FREE 


bargains. Write for it today—it will be sent you 


SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, 


Box 701, Springfield, O. 








20 Best Gladioli 25c. 


Best flowering bulbs, all colors 
mixed— Many new and finest 

Also 10 choice named Gladioli 
for 25c. Some of the handsomest 
new and rare sorts known. 

Both lots, 30 bulbs for 40c., or 
for $1.00 we will send 100 mixed 
and the 10 named. 

All bulbs post paid with com- 
plete culture and catalog 

Big Catalog of Flowers and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new Fruits free to all who 
apply. We are the largest growers 


of Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., 


Floral Park, N. Y. 





California rooted geraniums, sturdy 
outdoor grown plants, 8 for 25c, 18 i 


different varieties. 
THE FAR WEST NURSERY, 842 Waterloo, Los Angeles 


50c.; postage paid; Canada included; 
Orde r now for April shipment. 
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Before you redecorate 
this Spring, be sure 
to see 


ANTTA 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


vo will want the designs and colors 

Ta your wall coverings to harmonize 
perfectly with your decorative scheme. 
We have over 130 patterns for you to 
choose from. The dull, soft, rich designs 
for the library, living room, sleeping 
rooms or halls—the glazed finish for the 
bathroom, pantry or kitchen. But you 
want more than harmony in wall cover- 
ings —you want efficiency, cleanliness, 


utility, you want SANITAS. 
SANITAS will not crack, peel or fade, 


and you can wipe it clean with a damp 
cloth. SANITAS is the ideal wall cov- 


ering for the modern house. 


See the new SANITAS designs 


surely before you redecorate. 


SANITAS is not a paper, not a paint, 
but a cloth foundation finished with four 
coats of oil colors that are fadeproof, in 
reproductions of the finest wall covering 
designs. 

Your decorator can show them to you 
now, or you can write to us for SANITAS 
booklet and name of your nearest dealer. 


Modernize your walls—use SANITAS. 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO., Inc. 
320 Broadway New York, N. Y. Dept. 1 


Send me booklet showing the new SANITAS 


designs and the name of the nearest dealer. 






















Name 
Hardy Everblooming c 
Roses 3.732 

Sent to any address post-paid; 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Snow White 

Lady Hillingdon, Golden Yellow 

Mi-Lady, Dazzling Red 


Address 
one their own roots 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
Lady Mary Ward, Yellow, with Red 
Helen Taft, Delicate Cerise 


Freda, Grandest Pink 

SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the “ Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize - Winning Chrys - 
anthemums . . . 25c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus ...... 
3 Flowering Cannas . .... 
3 Choice Double Dahlias . . . 
3 Choice Hardy Iris . . . .. 
10 Lovely Gladioli. . ..... 
10 Superb Pansy Plants . Cc. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different 2c, 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
Satisfaction, Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V, BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 


*lwini YOU THIS METAL 


WINDOW BOX ii: 
Po, PLANTS GROW 


It can be set inside 

or outside the window, 

2) or on the porch railing. 

Will not leakanddam- 

rd age the woodwork. 

= Patented ventilated 

and drainage bottom. Made of heavy galvanized 

steel, enameled dark green, 6” deep, 714” wide and 
made in any lengths. 











If your dealer cannot supply you, to introduce and 
how you this box, we will send you by Parcel Post, one 
30” long, anywhere East of the Mississippi on receipt of 
$1.00—West of the Mississippi for $1.50. our money 
be ick if not satisfied. 


Get our free Booklet on plants and how to grow them. 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


7 Sargent Street Gloucester, Mass. 


6 Roses 25° 


Including a genuine pinat +8 the hing morigg new 
silver pink climber, Dr. Fleet. The 
other five are: Ball of , BY pure white; 
Yellow Cochet, light lemon; Pink . Cochet, 
very fine; Beau Carmine, rich red; White 
Soupert, tinged pink. The six, all strong plants 
on own roots, postpaid for 25 cents. They will 
all bloom this summer. 


Try Some {tee Bedding Salvas. ip ; 7 










We pay all charges. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Our 1916 Catalogue FREE TO ALL. Write for a copy to-day. 








erns, all different . . . 25¢ 
The 5 Collections, 30 fine Plants in all, for only $1.00 





FAIRVIEW FLORAL COMPANY, Bor 802, Springfield, Ohio 
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THE DOCTOR OF 
AFTERNOON ARM 


a narrow way from the shelter of Afternoon 


(CONTINUED .FROM PAGE 15) 


Arm to Anxious Bight and the open sea; and 
from the lee of Creep Head—a straightaway 
across Anxious Bight—it was nine miles to 
Blow-me-Down Dick of Ragged Run Harbor. 
And Doctor Rolfe had rested but three hours. 


And he was old. 


Impatient to revive the accustomed comfort 


and glow of strength he began to run. 


When 


he came to Creep Head and there paused to 
survey Anxious Bight in a flash of the moon, 
he was tingling and warm and limber and 


eager. 


Yet he was dismayed by the prospect. 


No man could cross from Creep Head to Blow- 
me-Down Dick of Ragged Run Harbor in the 
dark. Doctor Rolfe considered the light. 
Communicating masses of ragged cloud were 


driving low across Anxious Bight. 


Offshore 


there was a sluggish bank of black cloud. The 


moon was risen and full. 


It was obscured. 


The intervals of light were less than the in- 
tervals of shadow. Sometimes a wide, im- 
penetrable cloud, its edges alight, darkened 


the moon altogether. 


Still, there was light 


enough. All that was definitely ominous was 
the bank of black cloud lying sluggishly off- 
shore. The longer Doctor Rolfe contemplated 
its potentiality for catastrophe the more he 


feared it. 


“If I were to be overtaken by snow!” 


T WAS blowing high. There was the bite and 
shiver of frost inthe wind. Half a gale ranin 
from the open sea. Midway of Anxious Bight 
it would be a saucy, hampering, stinging head 
wind. And beyond Creep Head the ice was 
in doubtful condition. A man might conjec- 


ture; that wasall. 


It was mid-spring. Freez- 


ing weather had of late alternated with periods 
of thaw and rain. There had been windy days. 
Anxious Bight had even once been clear of ice. 
A westerly wind had broken the ice and swept 


it out beyond the heads. 


In a gale from the 


northeast, however, these fragments had re- 
turned with accumulations of Arctic pans and 
hummocks from the Labrador current; and a 
frosty night had caught them together and 
sealed them to the cliffs of the coast. It was 
a most delicate attachment—one pan to the 
other and the whole tothe rocks. It had yielded 
somewhat—it must have gone rotten—in the 
weather of that day. What the frost had ac- 
complished since dusk could be determined 


only upon trial. 
**Soft as cheese!” 


Doctor Rolfe concluded. 


‘‘Rubber ice and air holes!” 


There was another way to Ragged Run—the 


way by which Terry West had come. It 
skirted the shore of Anxious Bight—Mad 


Harry and Thank-the-Lord and Little Harbor 


Deep—and something more than multiplied the 


distance by one and a half. 
completely aware of the difficulties of Anxious 


Doctor Rolfe was 


Bight—the way from Afternoon Arm to Rag- 


ged Run; 


the treacherous reaches of young 
ice, bending under the weight of a man; the 
veiled black water; the labor, the crevices, the 
snow crust of the Arctic pans and hummocks; 
and the broken field and wash of the sea be- 
yond the lesser island of the Spotted Horses. 
And he knew, too, the issue of the disappear- 
ance of the moon, the desperate plight into 
which the sluggish bank of black cloud might 
plungea man. Asa matter of unromantic fact 
he desired greatly to decline a passage of 


Anxious Bight that night. 


Instead he moved out and shaped a course 
for the black bulk of the Spotted Horses. 
was in the direction of Blow-me-Down Dick of 


Ragged Run, and the open sea. 


He sighed. ‘‘If I had ason ——’” he reflected. 


Doctor Rolfe was a New- 

He was used to traveling 
all sorts of ice in all sorts of weather. 
turning fragments of the ice of Anxious Bight 
had been close packed for two miles beyond the 
narrows of Afternoon Arm by the northeast 
gale which had driven them back from the 
open. This was rough ice. 
wind the drifting floe had buckled. It had been 
Under the whip of it the ice had 
come down witha rush. And when it encoun- 
tered the coast the first great pans had been 
thrust out of the sea by the weight of the floe 
behind. A slow pressure had even driven them 
up the cliffs of Creep Head and heaped them 
in a tumble below. It was thus a folded, crum- 
pled floe, a vast field of broken bergs and pans 


WE now, 
foundlander. 


a big gale. 


at angles. 


No Tisnteiedinadax would adventure on the 
ice without a gaff. A gaff is a lithe, ironshod 
pole, eight or ten feet in length. Doctor Rolfe 
was as cunning and sure with a gaff as any old 
hand of the sealing fleet. 
It was a vaulting pole. 
walked less than he leaped. This was no work 
for the half light of an obscured moon. Some- 
times he halted for light; 
him. A pause of ten minutes—he squatted for 
rest meantime—threw him into a state of in- 
cautious irritability. At this rate it would be 
past dawn before he made the cottages of 


to advantage. 


Ragged Run Harbor. 


Impatient of precaution, he presently chanced 
As the meager light dis- 
closed the path a chasm of fifteen feet inter- 
vened between the edge of the upturned pan 
upon which he stood and a flat- topped hum- 
mock of Arctic ice to which he was bound. 
There was footing for the tip of his gaff 
He felt for this footing to en- 
tertain himself while the moon delayed. It was 
He was tempted. The chasm was crit- 
ically deep for the length of the gaff. Worse 
than that, the hummock was higher than the 
pan. Doctor Rolfe peered across. 
It would merely be necessary to 


aleap. It was error. 


midway below. 


there. 


much higher. 
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bathroom. 


are extremely sanitary. 


Booklet M-4 


how much a bat 









a The Trenton Potteries Company 





free on request, —— model bathroom arran 
room of the kind you want will 


**Bathrooms of 
Character’’ 

ements and estimates 

1 cost you. 
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The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Bathrooms of Character 


Ww. adds more distinction to a house than a bathroom, 
arranged with taste, the fixtures gleaming smooth and 
white; and a closet that is silent? 
A noisy closet strikes a harsh, jarring note in the most beautiful 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


Silent S[-WELCLO Closet 


The Si-wel-clo, which cannot be heard beyond a closed door, is the final touch 
of intelligent taste in bathroom fittings. 
The Si-wel-clo closet and lavatories, bathtubs and sitz baths made by The 
Trenton Potteries Company are vitreous china or porcelain. 
glazed surfaces will not stain, chip nor peel. 
They are always bright, rich-looking, pride-inspiring. Needless to say, they 


Even your kitchen sinks and laundry tubs if made by The Trenton Potteries 
Company will have that smooth table-china surface that only solid 
porcelain construction will permit. Barring the most severe acci- 
dent they will last as long as your house and always look new— 
with never a rust spot or peel to mar their glistening cleanliness. 


The Largest Makers of 
Sanitary Pottery 
in U.S. A. 
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Their highly 


Trenton, N. J. 






































Don't pou sometimes wish that pou, yourself, 
could play the music that pou lobe? 


B OU hear it at the Opera, the Concert, at some dance 
| or other social function—perhaps you hear it played 
by some mechanical instrument—it echoes in your 
mind, you find yourself humming it; but you have no 
. way to give expression to your musical instincts. 


She- Angelus-Piano 


CAHas just made for pou 


F you could rub Aladdin’s Lamp 


you could not more perfectly 



















satisfy your desire. 


ing strings of the piano. 


eS eee 


Address__ 


The ANGELUS provides the mar- 
velous facilities that need only the 
TOUCH of one who FEELS THE 
MUSIC, to bring it from the sing- 


There is no puzzling among notes 
and keys—the Angelus does all that 
for you; but the entire ARTISTIC 
CONTROL—the delightful retards, 
the soft touches of the tender strains, 
or the swelling power of the higher 


She Milcox-G-Chite-Co-Cmmtsn 
E GheWlileax GUhiteCo-Batsy — Please send me | 
' Illustrated Booklet about She- Angelus Piano and the 
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\ A} 
i =; name of Angelus dealer nearest my home : 
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notes and the sharp, crisp, bell-like 
tones—depends entirely upon the feel- 
ing and the desire of the performer 
who plays upon the Angelus. 


If you ever desire to play REAL 
MUSIC YOURSELF, you will be 
delighted to know about the Angelus 


Piano. 


WRITE TODAY for handsomely 
illustrated booklet, that will tell you 
about the marvelous facilities that dis- 
tinguish the Angelus; and also learn 
where you can see and hear the instru- 


ment itself. Use the COUPON below. 
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strengthening of foods. 


surface of yeast is thickly covered with bubbles. 


Time will depend on size of loaves. 








CThe Housewife’s Pride 


HE housewife who serves pure, home-baked bread makes the 
home meal a delight and a pleasure to all. 
motherly pride by giving to her family the most wholesome and 


And she displays perfect judgment, because homemade bread is 
not only the most nourishing, but is the most economical of foods. 


Made from white flour, bread is highly digestible, and is turned 
into brain and brawn with the least tax on the digestive organs. 
The wise housewife bakes her own bread in large quantities, and 
smiles of pleasure and strong, healthy bodies proclaim her wisdom. 


If you think baking bread requires more extra work than it is 
worth, just try itonce. You’ll be surprised at the ease with which 
you can bake bread along with your other cooking. 
master recipe that will make your table a real thing to be proud of: 


GOOD HOMEMADE BREAD 


314 quarts flour; 1 tablespoonful salt; 2 tablespoonfuls sugar; 
2 cakes compressed yeast; 342 cupfuls lukewarm water. 


Warm basin and flour to save time. Sieve flour and salt into basin. Cream yeast and sugar together 
until liquid. Add tepid water. Make a well in the flour and stir in yeast and water, also a little flour 
from sides, leaving a wall of it round the yeast. Cover and put in warm place until 
Then knead all the flour into the 
sponge, using the hand. Add more tepid water if dough is too stiff. Put back into 
basin, cover and put in warm place to rise. Knead quickly and lightly together. 
Bake in hot oven (340°) for first fifteen minutes, then let heat gradually decrease. 
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Try 3-in-One oil on your 
sewingmachine. Seewhat 


a wonderful help it is. Note how 
the heavy pumping that tires feet, 
limbs and heart, changes at once to 
easy speed and sets the needle flying! 


3-in-One 
is a great sewing machine oil. It lubri- 
cates—it cleans—it polishes. It cuts 
out all the gummy dust that is respon- 
sible for hard running and leaves the 
bearings clean and almost frictionless. 
It saves the steel, iron, and nickel from tarnish 


and keeps the wooden case looking new and 
handsome. 


One test of 3-in-One wiil prove its virtue, 
and continued use will add years to the life of 
your sewing machine. 


3-in-One is sold by hardware, rus, grocery, 
housefurnishing and general stores—1 oz. size 
10c; 3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. (4 pt.) 50c. Alsoin Handy 
oa Cans, 3% oz. 25c. If your dealer hasn’t 
ese cans we will send one by parcel post, 

ini of good 3-in-One for 30c. 























FR —-Write for a generous free sample 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 CVW. Bdwy., nx. DE ALER 
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CALIFORNIA 
LEATHER 
DRAPERIES 


are artistic and make splendid deco- 
rations for the home. Our “Suntan’”’ 
trade mark is a guarantee of quality 
and satisfaction. Weareconstantly orig- 
inating new designs and novelties and 
have thousands of satisfied customers. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL PORTIERE 
OF GENUINE LEATHER 


oa ape + aE EM ale * . 
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will be sent on approval, charges prepaid, to any 


address for 


$5.00 


and is only one in our large line of which prices range 


from $2.75 to $20.00. 


Order this portiére as No. 541. You may have it in 


either one of three colors—red, brown or green. 


Size 6 ft. by 6 ft., suitable for 5 or 6 ft. width. . oy 00 
Size 4 ft. wide by 6ft. high. .. ‘ 4.50 
Size 3 ft. wide by 6ft. high. . . eee ce 34; 00 


When ordering state size and alee diakead. 


give bank or other reference. 


We make portiéres and valances in both leather and 
eucalyptus to fit any size opening—single or double. 
Suntan Art Skins, 
| suéde finish, $1 to $1.50; 24 samples for 4c. 


Write for a copy of our illustrated price cata- 
log showing our complete line of specialties— 
——uumn cather and eucalyptus draperies, decorative 


Special designs made to order. 


art leather pillow covers, mats, table covers, 


wall itunes bags, etc. We are headquarters for Indian 


Moccasins, beads and Navajo blankets. Write us today. 


SUNTAN LEATHER CO., Manufacturers 


820 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


to handle. Write us. 























Money 
will be refunded if not satisfied—or we will send pre- 
paid—on approval, giving privilege of examination 
before making payment. When ordering on approval, 


Suntan Leather Goods are ready 
sellers and a profitable line for you 





@amm) Lend Me 5 Feet of 
at Floor Space for 50 Days ¢ ! 


I want to put a White Frost in your kitchen on a month’s trial. Postal 
brings free catalog. Tell me what style you like best. Send no money—I 
will pay freight—so you can find out what a real refrigerator islike. Send 

it back at my expense if I am wrong. I make the only round metal 
I have no dealers, but sell direct to you. 
You can buy a White Frost on easy terms while enjoying its beauty, 


refrigerator in the world, 


sanitation, ice economy and modern improvements. Enameled 

snowy-white inside and out; revolving shelves; cork-cushioned #7, Smith, President 
doors and covers—noiseless and air-tight. Cooling coil for 

drinking water new feature. Nickel trimmings. Move- THE GREAT 


easy casters. Many features found in no other refrig- 
erator. Awarded Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific 
iSenians nae White Frost 


Exposition. Lasts a lifetime. 


Handsome ns and foctory ac yours fora 


mith, Presi 


pnsriennoures ur Refrigerator 


WHIT: 
446 N. Mechanic 








THE DOCTOR OF 
AFTERNOON ARM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101) 


lift stoutly at the climax of the leap. And there 
was need of haste—a little maid in hard case at 
Ragged Run and a rising cloud threatening 
black weather. 

A slow cloud covered the moon. It was ag- 
gravating. There would be no light for a long 
time. A man must take a chance And 
all at once the old man gave way to impa- 
tience; he gripped his gaff with angry deter- 
mination and projected himself toward the 
hummock of Arctic ice. A flash later he had 
regretted the hazard. He perceived that he 
had misjudged the height of the hummock. 
Had the gaff been a foot longer he would have 
cleared the chasm. It occurred to him that he 
would break his back and merit the fate of his 
callow mistake. Then his toes caught the edge 
of the flat-topped hummock. His boots were 
of soft seal leather. He gripped the ice. And 
now he hung suspended and inert. The slender 
gaff bent under the prolonged strain of his 
weight and shook in response to the shiver of 
his arms. Courage failed a little. Doctor Rolfe 
was an old man. And he was tired. And he 
felt unequal —— 


OLLY WEST’S mother—with Dolly in 

her arms, resting against her soft, ample 
bosom—sat by the kitchen fire. It was long 
after dark. The wind was up; the cottage 
shook in the squalls. She had long ago washed 
Dolly’s eyes and temporarily stanched the ter- 
rifying flow of blood; and now she waited, 
rocking gently and sometimes crooning a plain- 
tive song of the coast to the restless child. 

Tom West came in. 

“Hush!” 

“Ts she sleepin’ still?” 

“Off an’ on. She’s in a deal o’ pain. She 
cries out, poor lamb!”’ Dolly stirred and whim- 
pered. ‘Any sign of un, Tom?” 

“°Tis not time.” | 











“He might 

Twill be hears afore he comes. I’m jus’ 
wonderin’ 

“Hush!”? Dolly moaned. “Ay, Tom?” 


“Terry’s but a wee feller. I’m wonderin’ if 





he 

The woman was confident. ‘‘He’ll make it,” 
she | tog ooh” 

Ay; but if he’s delayed 

“He was there afore dusk. re the doctor 
got underway across the Bight 

“He'll not come by the Bight!” 

‘‘He’ll come by the Bight. I knows that 
man. He’ll come by the Bight—an’ he'll 

“Tf he comes by the Bight he’ll never get 
here at all. The Bight’s breakin’ up. There’s 
rotten ice beyond the Spotted Horses. An’ 
Tickle-my-Ribs is i 

‘He'll come. He’ll be here afore 

““There’s a gale o’ snow comin’ down. ’Twill 
cloud the moon. A man would lose hisself - 

““He’ll come.” 

Bad-Weather Tom West went out again— 
to plod once more down the narrows to the 
base of Blow-me-Down Dick and search the 
vague light of the coast for the first sight of 
Doctor Rolfe. It was not time; he knew that. 
There would be hours of waiting. It would be 
dawn before a man could come by Thank-the- 
Lord and Mad Harry, if he left Afternoon Arm 
even so early as dusk. And as for crossing 
the Bight—no man could cross the Bight. It 
was blowing up too—clouds rising and a 
threat of snow abroad. Bad-Weather Tom 
glanced apprehensively toward the northeast. 
It would snow before dawn. The moon was 
doomed. A dark night would fall. And the 
Bight—Doctor Rolfe would never attempt to 
cross the Bight 























ANGING between the hummock and the 

pan, the gaff shivering under his weight, 
Doctor Rolfe slowly subsided toward the hum- 
mock. Atoeslipped. Hepaused. It wasa grim 
business. The other foot held. The leg, too, was 
equal to the strain. He wriggled his toe back 
to its grip on the edge of the ice. It was an im- 
proved foothold. He turned then and began to 
lift and thrust himself backward. A last thrust 
on the gaff set him on his haunches on the Arctic 
hummock, and he thanked Providence and 
went on. And on—and on! There was a deal 
of slippery crawling to do, of slow, ticklish 
climbing. Doctor Rolfe rounded bergs, scaled 
perilous inclines, leaped crevices. 

It was as cold as death now. Was it ten be- 
low? The gale bit like twenty below. 

When the big northeast wind drove the ice 
back into Anxious Bight and heaped it in- 
shore, the pressure had decreased as the mass of 
the floe diminished in the direction of the sea. 
The outermost areas had not felt the impact. 
They had not folded—had not ‘“‘raftered.” 
When the wind failed they had subsided toward 
the open. As they say on the coast, the ice had 
“gone abroad.” It wasdistributed. And after 
that the sea had fallen flat; and a vicious frost 
had caught the floe—widespread now—and 
frozen it fast. It was six miles from the edge 
of the raftered ice to the first island of the 
Spotted Horses. The flat pans weresolid enough, 
safe and easy going; but this new, connecting 
ice—the lanes and reaches of it 

Doctor Rolfe’s succinct characterization of 
the condition of Anxious Bight was also keen: 
“Soft as cheese!” 

All that day the sun had fallen hot on the 
young ice in which the scattered pans of the 
floe were frozen. Some of the wider patches of 
green ice had been weakened to the breaking 
point. Here and there they must have been 
eaten clear through. Doctor Rolfe contem- 
plated an advance with distaste. And by and 
by the first brief barrier of new ice confronted 
him. Hemustcrossit. A black film—the color 
of water in that light—bridged the way from 
one pan to another. He would not touch it. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 



















Dresses from 
the new spring patterns, 
worn over Thomson’s 


“Glove-Fitting” 


(TRADE MARK. REG.) 


corsets, will give you the effect 
shown in the illustrated gowns. 
These corsets are designed to 
conform to the latest demands 
of fashion. They are the 
foundation for the new styles 
and will supply the poise de- 
manded—but to acquire proper 
carriage, you must wear the 
proper model, suited to slender, 
average or full figure. 





















Thomson’s *‘ Glove-Fitting ”’ cor- 
sets embody all we have learned 
of corset making in more than 
60 years of experience. 


$1 to $5 at all dealers’ 
GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 











































































Where the Tooth | 
Brash Cannot Reach 


IN THE crevices of tight teeth—under the gum edges 
—the under side of the teeth. That’s where 


does its work, killing disease germs. That’s why CALOX 


is the dentifrice for childhood and for you. Jt Cleanses 
Without Friction. Sample and booklet free if you give 
nameand — of your druggist. 


ESSON & ROBBINS 


McK 
91 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 








WHITE TAR BAGS and TAR PAPER 
The sure economical way to guard your clothes 
and furs from the deadly moth is with White Tar. 
Bags—to hang the garments in and have them 
ready for instant use—without fold or wrinkle. 
Tar and Cedar Paper—for wrapping and packing 
clothes, furs, rugs, carpets, draperies, etc. 
Lavender Bags 
24xS50—$1.75 
24x60—$2.00 
$ .65 ‘ White Tar Paper 


60 75 ° i 2 
75 1'00 in rolls of 1 


90 1.25 








Pine Tar 55c per 
. roll. Cedar60c per 
roll. Insist on White Tar at your dealer’s or order 
from us direct at these prices. Write for our illus- 
trated booklet on Moth Preventives. It’s FREE 


THE WHITE TAR CO., Dept. B, 103 John Street, N.Y. C. 
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STi 
MIT 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY 
SINCE SOAP 


HE Magic Pot Cloth. No 

more blotched pans! No 
more red and swollen hands! 
The Mystic Mit instantly re- 
moves all grease, burned food, 
soot, stains and dirt from pots, 
pans and sinks as if by magic. 
Doesn’t scratch the surfaces. 
Makes them gleam like new. 


The genuine Mystic Mit has the 
name big on a green and purple 
label. 


MOPHH 





| THE MYSTIC MIT IS ONLY 10¢ | 





If your grocer or hardware dealer 
hasn’t the Mystic Mit send his 
name and address with 10c and 
we will mail you one postpaid. 


MYSTIC MIT CO. 
127 Duane St., New York City 








ars us 
PAY. OFF 
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A Snap to Sew on 


N3: diagrams or sewing 
directions necessary — 
and Koh-i-noor’s rounded edges 
cannot cut thread or fabric. 
Makes Dressing a Snap Job 
WASHING won't rust it. Iron 
ing can't crush it. 13 sizes, 
black or white. Write for Premium 
Catalog and Poster Stamps. 


Waldes & Co., Makers 
137H 5th Avenue New York City 
World's Largest Snap Fastener Mfrs. 
Prague, Dresden, Warsaw, Paris, 

London, Montreal, Chicago 











Party Dress of 
Pink Lawn 


Scalloped ruffles edged 
with white Bias Fold 
Tape and trimmed with 
Wright’s Washable 
Buttons. 


The prettiest 
summer dresses, 
children’s cloth- 
ing, lingerie and 
negligees are 
made with 


pat WRIGHT 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 


AND TRIMMINGS 


Three brands‘‘ W.& N.” 
MONARCH AND ME- 
TEOR. Send for booklet 
and for free three yard 
sample in “W. & N.” 
White Lawn. Wright’s 
apes save hours of valuable time. Address 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
40 Lispenard Street New York 
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He leaped it easily. A few fathoms forward a 
second space halted him. Must he put foot on 
it? With arunning start he could—— Well, 
he chose not to touch the second space, but to 
leap it. 

Soon a third interval stopped him. No man 
could leap it. He cast about for another way. 
There was none. He must run across. He 
scowled. Disinclination increased. He snarled: 
“*Green ice!”’ He crossed then like a cat—on 
tiptoe and swiftly; and he came to the other 
side with his heart in a flutter. “Whew!” 

The ice had yielded without breaking. It 
had creaked, perhaps; nothing worse. It was 
what is called “rubber ice.’? There was more 
of it; there xeze miics of it. The nearer the 
open sea the more widespread was the floe. 
Beyond—hauling down the Spotted Horses, 
which lay in the open—the proportion of new 
ice would be vastly greater. At a trot for the 
time over the pans, which were flat, and in deli- 
cate, mincing little spurts across the bending 
ice, Doctor Rolfe proceeded. In a confidence 
that was somewhat flushed—he had rested— 
he went forward. 

And presently, midway of a lane of green 
ice, he heard a gurgle as the ice bent under his 
weight. Water washed his boots. He had 
been on the lookout for holes. This hole he 
heard—the spurt and gurgle of it. He had not 
seen it. Safe across, Doctor Rolfe grinned. It 
was a reaction of relief. ‘Whew! Whew!” he 
whistled. 


Y AND BY he caught ear of the sea breaking 
under the wind beyond the Little Spotted 
Horse. He was nearing the limits of the ice. 
In full moonlight the whitecaps flashed news 
of a tumultuous open. A rumble and splash of 
breakers came down with the gale from the 
point of the island. It indicated that the sea 
was working in the passage between the Spotted 
Horses and Blow-me-Down Dick of the Ragged 
Run coast. The waves would run under the 
ice, would lift it and break it. In this way the 
sea would eat its way through the passage. It 
would destroy the young ice. It would break 
the pans to pieces and rub them to slush. 

Doctor Rolfe must make the Little Spotted 
Horse and cross the passage between the island 
and the Ragged Run coast. Whatever the is- 
sue of haste, he must carry on and make the 
best of a bad job. Otherwise he would come to 
Tickle-my-Ribs, between the Little Spotted 
Horse and Blow-me-Down Dick of Ragged 
Run, and be marooned from the main shore. 
And there was another reason: it was imme- 
diate and desperately urgent. As the sea was 
biting off the ice in Tickle-my-Ribs, so, too, it 
was encroaching upon the body of the ice in 
Anxious Bight. Anxious Bight was breaking 
up. Acres of ice were wrenched from the field 
at a time and then broken up by the sea. What 
was the direction of this swift melting? It 
might take any direction. And a survey of the 
sky troubled Doctor Rolfe. All this while the 
light had diminished. It was failing still. It 
was failing faster. There was less of the moon. 
By and by it would be wholly obscured. 

A man would surely lose his life on the ice in 
thick weather—on one or other of the reaches 
of newice. And thereabouts the areas of young 
ice were wider. To tiptoe across the yielding 
film of these dimly visible stretches was in- 
stantly and dreadfully dangerous. It was 
horrifying. A man took his life in his hand 
every time he left a pan. Doctor Rolfe was not 
insensitive. He began to sweat—not with 
labor but with fear. When the ice bent under 
him he gasped and held his breath; and he 
came each time to the solid refuge of a pan with 
his teeth set, his face contorted, his hands 
clenched—a shiver in the small of his back. 


O ACHIEVE safety once, however, was not 

to win a final relief; it was merely to con- 
front, in the same circumstances, a precisely 
similar peril. Doctor Rolfe was not physically 
exhausted; every muscle that he had was warm 
and alert. Yet he was weak; a repetition of 
suspense had unnerved him. A full hour of 
this, and sometimes he chattered and shook 
in a nervous chill. dn the meantime he had 
approached the rocks of the Little Spotted 
Horse. 

In the lee of the Little Spotted Horse the ice 
had gathered as ina back current. It was close 
packed alongshore to the point of the island. 
Between this solidly frozen press of pans and 
the dissolving field in Anxious Bight there had 
been a lane of ruffled open water before the 
frost fell. It measured perhaps fifty yards. It 
was now black and still, sheeted with new ice 
which had been delayed in forming by the 
ripple of that exposed situation. Doctor Rolfe 
had encountered nothing as doubtful. He 
paused on the brink. A long, thin line of solid 
pan ice, ghostly white in the dusk beyond, was 
attached to the rocks of the Little Spotted 
Horse. It led all the way to Tickle-my-Ribs. 
Doctor Rolfe must make that line of solid ice. 
He must cross the wide lane of black, delicately 
frozen new ice that lay between and barred 
his way. ‘ 

He waited for the moon. When the light 
broke—a thin, transient gleam—he started. 
A few fathoms forth the ice began to yield. A 
moment later he stopped short and recoiled. 
There was a hole—gaping wide and almost 
under his feet. He stopped. The water over- 
flowed and the ice cracked. He must not stand 
still. To avoid a second hole he twisted vio- 
lently to the right and almost plunged into a 
third opening. It seemed the ice was rotten 
from shore to shore. And it was a long way 
across. Doctor Rolfe danced a zigzag toward 
the pan ice under the cliffs, spurting forward 
and retreating and swerving. He did not 
pause; had he paused he would have dropped 
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Shut Your Eyes and Choose. 


“‘Zaire!’’ exclaims the eminent French chef, as he proudly exhibits 
his splendid Cherry Jell-O dessert, ‘‘can anybody beat zat ?”’ 

“Well, perhaps not ‘beat it,’”” the lovely young housewife says, 
demurely, “but what do you say to this?’’ 

What is there to say? Fact is, any woman, whether 
she can cook at all or not, can make of 


JELL-O 


the same delicious and beautiful desserts that are made by the 
greatest chefs and cooks, for she doesn’t cook it, but only adds 
boiling water. 

And the cost is only 10 cents. 

Jell-O is really a very wonderful product and many women 
will tell you that they are fascinated by the charm of the “easy 
Jell-O way.” 

There are seven different pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Each, in a 
package by itself, 10 cents at any grocer’s or general store. 

A beautiful new Jell-O book tells of a young bride’s house- 
keeping experiences. It has splendid pictures in colors and will Lae, 
interest every woman. It will be sent to you free if you will send =. PWBERRY 0 
us your name and address. = et etsy 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. = 
A tightly sealed waxed paper bag, proof against moisture and air, 


encloses the Jell-O in each package. This is the package 
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OU should be as careful in the selection of the 

piano as in the selection of the music teacher. 

Not only does a cheap piano, like an incompe- 
tent teacher, give the beginner a poor start in music, 
but it discourages this great study as well. Ear and 
fingers should be accurately trained and a good piano 
should be used from the beginning. 


Bent Pianos 


are built for tone, touch, beauty and durability. They are, first of all, 
musically correct. The tone remains pure under the softest pianissimo 
and the crashing forte. The action is sensitive and so finely adjusted 
that it responds instantly to all demands made upon it. As the trained 
musician touches the keys he is led to exclaim, “‘Here is a real piano!” 


Send for our booklets which explain piano value, also what to look 


for in the selection of an instrument for your home. They are free 
for the asking. Ask for Series ‘‘D.” 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY 


214-216 S. Wabash Ave. Established 1870 Chicago, Illinois 
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It is Gratifying to Use 


Hinds Cream in the care of the hands, and more particularly when 
Manicuring the nails. It readily softens the cuticle and relieves all 
tenderness; then by its cleansing, cooling and refreshing action the _ 
process is rendered more agreeable and successful. 


& Honey 
d 
TAS... CrCl 
also will assist in giving the nails a lustrous polish and, perhaps most important 
of all, will prevent and heal those annoying hangnails. It will keep the fingers 


smooth and soft—a desirable condition when embroidering or working on 
delicate fabrics. 


Let us send you booklet and liberal samples HINDS CREAM SOAP 
of Cream. Enclose 2c stamp for postage = fragrant, crea mt, lather 


Selling everywhere, or_postpaid by us on rorshing eect. Since 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bates, 5 pion highly refined 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 2 contains no free alkali it oll 
Do not take a substitute: there are posal in every 70% dry al, irritate the ‘ 
town who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without os oie ne delicate 
ee ee - Price 10c and 25c. Trial 
A.S.HINDS, 200 West St.,Portland,Maine Size Cake postpaid, 5c. 


BECOME | © 6&Del; TO 
BENURSE (794 Deliveredy — 


E on approval and 30 DAYS’ 

W. E ey — thou- Write at once for large illustrated 
h = re womenin | . catalog showing complete line of bicycles, 
boyd S25 Seek to vey / l4 tires and supplies, and particulars of 
Send fcc “MOG f Wacemc Kael most marvelous offer ever made on a 
: Wersel046 aa with sam bicycle. You will be astonished at our 

actual eapericaces 48 ; i) Se rt one eer cate Mak 
P fetid § “rs anted — Make 
illustrated lesson pages free. Fry money taking orders for Bicycles, Tires 
Fifteenth Year. ond. Sundries f an one big catalog. De 
‘ usiness direct with the leading bicycle 
The Chautauqua School ff house in America. Do not buy until you know 

of Nursing W/ what we can do for you. WRITE TO US 


315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 7 MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT P-25, CHICAGO 


Comfort for 
Born Babies 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOOKS 
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iNON-NETTLE 
WITE FLANNEL 





Should Be Kept Warm With 
Non-Nettle White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause irritation and 
suffering. Non-Nettle Flannels are 
made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process. 
Therefore, no irritating nettles, no 
weakening of yarn, and nodisappoint- jf; The Tale 
ment after washing. We sell direct to of the 
mothers. Beware of substitutes and a boudoir 
imitations. ‘‘ Non-Nettle”’ is stamped ; = 

every half yard on selvage. WE DO 
NOT SELL TO DEALERS. 


Send for Free Sample Case Pea “B AB C 0 CKS * 
and —— mee gerd as a“. ; 
trated. so catalogue showing P : 
styles of white Embroidered Flan- = } ad 37 OF i v 
pi a infants Gutite SUP Songete ; COR) SOAS IES DAP / 
Ge ent ubber Goods, Baby Bas- 3 a +> 
kets, Bassinettes, and hundredsof nec- | ~ TALC POWDER . 

. ba 





essary articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. No advertising on 
wrapper. For 25 cents we will include 


a complete set of modern Paper Pat- Its refreshing, fascinating 
terns for baby’s first wardrobe that ik, 


would cost $1.70 if bought separately. odor is inimitable. 
Write at once or save this advertisement. 4 Try it—we guarantee you will like it. 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO. R, 15c—money back if you want it (25c in Canada) 
345 Summit Street Toledo, Ohio Send for sample. A. P. Babcock Co New York 


Sole Distributors Non-Nettle White Flannels 














We have helped thousands of girls 


to make successes in life by giving them the college or conservatory edu- 
cations which otherwise they could not have secured. We will do the 
same thing for you. If in your spare time you will look after the local 
renewals and new orders for The Ladies’ Home Journal, we will defray your 
expenses in any college, musical conservatory or business school. You 
can select the institution; we will pay the bills. Let us tell you about it. 


Box 272, Educational Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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through. When he was within two fathoms of 
the pan ice a foot broke through and tripped 
him flat on his face. With his weight thus dis- 
tributed he was momentarily held up. Water 
squirted and gurgled out of the break—an 
inch of water, forming a pool. Doctor Rolfe 
lay still and expectant in this pool. 

Dolly West’s mother still sat by the kitchen 
fire. It was long past midnight now. 

Once more Bad-Weather Tom tiptoed in 
from the frosty night. “Is she sleepin’ still?” 
he whispered. 

“Hush! She’ve jus’ toppled off again. She’s 
havin’ a deal o’ pain, Tom. An’ she’ve been 
bleedin’ again.” 

““Put her down on the bed, dear.” 

The woman shook her head. “I’m afeared 
*twould start the wounds, Tom. Any sign of 
un yet, Tom?” 

“Not yet.” 

“He'll come soon.’ 

“No; ’tis not near time. ’Twill be dawn 
afore he —— 

“‘Soon, Tom.” 

“He'll be delayed by snow. The moon’s 
near gone. ’Twill be black dark in half an hour. 
I felt a flake 0’ snow as I come in. An’ he'll 
maybe wait at Mad Harry 

‘“‘He’s comin’ by the Bight, Tom.” 

Dolly stirred, cried out, awakened with a 
start, and lifted her bandaged head a little. 
She did not open her eyes. “Is that you, 
doctor, sir?” 

“Hush!” the mother whispered. “ ’Tis not 
the doctor yet.” 

hen ——” 

“He’s comin’.” 

“Til take a look,” said Tom. He went out 
again and stumbled down the path to Blow-me- 
Down Dick by Tickle-my-Ribs. 


Ly. ROLFE lay still and expectant in 
the pool of water near the pan ice and 
rocks of the Little Spotted Horse. He waited. 
Nothing happened. Presently he ventured 
delicately to take off a mitten, to extend his 
hand, to sink his fingernails in the ice and try 
to draw himself forward. It wasa failure. His 
fingernails were too short. He could merely 
scratch the ice. He reflected that if he did not 
concentrate his weight—that if he kept it dis- 
tributed—he would not break through. And 
once more he tried to make use of his finger- 
nails. It turned out that the nails of the other 
hand were longer. Doctor Rolfe managed to 
gain half an inch before they slipped. They 
slipped again—and again and again. It was 
hopeless. Doctor Rolfe lay still, pondering. 

Presently he shot his gaff toward the pan 
ice, to be rid of the incumbrance of it, and 
lifted himself on his palms and toes. By this 
the distribution of his weight was not greatly 
disturbed. It was not concentrated upon one 
point. It was divided by four and laid upon 
four points. And there were no fearsome con- 
sequences. It was a hopeful experiment. 

Doctor Rolfe stepped by inches on his hands 
toward the pan ice—dragging his toes. In 
this way he came to the line of solid ice under 
the cliffs of the Little Spotted Horse and had 
a clear path forward. Whereupon he picked up 
his gaff, and set out for the point of the Little 
Spotted Horse and the passage of Tickle-my- 
Ribs. He was heartened. 

Tickle-my-Ribs was heaving. The sea had 
by this time eaten its way clear through the 
passage from the open to the first reaches of 
Anxious Bight and far and wide beyond. The 
channel was half a mile long; in width a 
quarter of a mile at the narrowest. Doctor 
Rolfe’s path was determined. It must lead 
from the point of the island to the base of 
Blow-me-Down Dick and the adjoining fixed 
and solid ice of the narrows to Ragged Run 
Harbor. Ice choked the channel. It was con- 
tinuously running in from the open. It wasa 
thin sheet of fragments. There was only an 
occasional considerable pan. A high sea ran 
outside. Waves from the open slipped under 
this field of little pieces and lifted it in running 
swells. Nosingle block of ice was at rest. 


RECISELY asa country doctor might petu- 

lantly regard a stretch of hub-deep cross- 
road, Doctor Rolfe, the outport physician, 
complained of the passage of Tickle-my-Ribs. 
Not many of the little pans would bear his 
weight. They would sustain it momentarily. 
Then they would tip or sink. There would be 
foothold through the instant required to choose 
another foothold and leap toward it. Always 
the leap would have to be taken from sinking 
ground. When he came, by good chance, toa 
pan that would bear him up for a moment, 
Doctor Rolfe would have instantly to discover 
another heavy block to which to shape his agi- 
tated course. There would be no rest, no 
certainty beyond the impending moment. 
But, leaping thus, alert and agile and daring, 
a man might 

Might? Mm-m, a man might! And he 
might not! There were contingencies: A man 
might leap short and find black water where 
he had depended upon a footing of ice; a man 
might land on the edge of a pan and fall slowly 
back for sheer lack of power to obtain a bal- 
ance; a man might misjudge the strength of a 
pan to bear him up; a man might find no ice 
near enough for the next immediately impera- 
tive leap; a man might be unable either to go 
forward or retreat. And there was the light to 
consider. A man might be caught in the dark. 
“ would be in hopeless case if caught in the 

ark. 

Light was imperative. Doctor Rolfe glanced 
aloft. “Whew!” he whistled. 

The moon and the ominous bank of black 
cloud were very close. There was snow in the 
air. A thickening flurry ran past. 
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oh MAKE YOUR 


STRAW HAT NEW 


You can do it in a few minutes with 
Colorite. You can save money by 
using this famous hat preparation. It 
makes any straw hat fresh and dainty— 
no matter how old and: discolored it is. 


Colorite 


Colors old and new Straw hats 


Can be used by anybody. It.dries in thirty minutes, 
and is waterproof and durable. There are thirteen col- 
ors: Jet Black, Dull Black, Cardinal Red, Yellow, 
Navy Blue, Cadet Blue, Sage Green, Cerise, Bumt 
Straw, veer Violet, Lavender and Natural. Colorite also 
gives splend: did results on satin, silk and canvas slippers and 
other small articles about the house. Can be used on 
lass a metal. Sold in drug and department stores in 
ti . and Canada. If your dealer cannot supply you 


LET US SEND YOU 
Mr. Ekin Wallick’s delightfully instructive 
book, “The Attractive Home’’—regular price, 
one dollar—and a full size bottle of Colorite 
(any color you select)—price, 25 cents. 
Both for 40 cents. Every woman ought to 
have Mr. Wallick’s book. It tells how to 
make your home beautiful at a small ex- 
pense—all about rugs, furniture, pictures, 
lighting, etc. Colorite sent alone for 25 cents. 
Write today, stating color desired; also give name 
of nearest drug or department store. 
Carpenter-Morton Co. 
Also Makers of Campbell’s Varnish Stain 
73 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Distributors: 
z A. Ramsay & Son Co. 
pe eel Monireal. 
hal 























 # New Thought? 


IT’S NEW HOPE, inspira- 
tion and courage. 

IT’S NEW LIGHT on old 
bealth, happiness and success 
problems. 

IT’S NEW METHODS for 
developing will power, per- 
sonal magnetism, mental 
faculties and talents. 

IT’S A NEW WAY to at- 
tract love, friends and heart's 
desire. 


The Gist of New 
Thought 


by PaufFEllsworth, * a practi- 

cal working manual of New 

Thought. It explains: How to 

. as age despa RS 

upreme rut on_ whic! 

ELIZABETH TOWNE Joyous, Successful Living is 

Editor of Nautilus Founded; How to Remove 

the Fundamental Cause of 

Inharmony; How to be Successful in Your Work; How to 

Enter the Silence; The Cumulative Results of Using New 

Thought; How to Use Affirmations to Heal Yourself; The 

New Thought Way to the Realization of Desires; How to 

Connect with the Spiritual Supply, and many other things. 

we will send y:-u this booklet and a 3 mos.’ 

For 10 cents trial subscript:on to Nautilus, leading New 

Thought magazine. Elizabeth Towne anil William E. Towne, editors. 

Paul Ellsworth, Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., 
Edward B. Warman, A, M., Lida A. Churchill, contributors. 

Answering this advertisement may prove the turning point in your 

life. Don’t delay as this announcement may not appear here again. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 953, Holyoke, Mass. 





It’s Wrong to put 

Hard Jerking Garters 

on children. They are 
not healthful and always 
tear the stockings. 


The WILSON 


is made with Cord and Slides 

that move so easily the child 

doesn’t know it has garters 

on. They never tear the stock- 

ings and wear so much longer 
| they actually save money. 

i For Boys and Girls, 2 to 14 
years, shoulder style slips 
easily over head, or pin-to- 
waist style, white or black, 

Se. Give age. 

Women’s Shoulder Style, same 
as on little girl, fine for home 
or athletics, a boon for Mater- 
nity wear. 50c. 

If Your Dealer hasn’t the 
WILSON we'llsend them post- 
paid at price given. Use them 
a week, if not the best ever, 
return and we will refund 
your money. 


A. M. WILSON CO. 
101 Main St. Cherokee, Iows 








KippIE-Koop 


COMBINATION CRIB, PLAY PEN and BASSINET 
Forthecost of agoodcribalone. Saves handling baby; saves mother 
fm timeand worry. Safely screened 
sides—springsand mattre —— 

mas desired. Folds instantly to 
) carryanywhere. Patented. Ac- 
‘ cept nosubstitute. Writefor Free 
im Folder and 10-Day Trial Offer. 

Dealer's name appreciated 





Y.; Lea-Trimble Mfg. 
Co., Toronto, Ont. 
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Have 
YOU Sent 
For Your 

F REE 
Hamilton 
Catalog? 






















Corduroy Coat shown above $7.50 


F you HAVE sent for your 
HAMILTON STYLE BOOK 
you KNOW the wonderful values 
this beautiful catalog of garments 
photographed on live figures offers. 
If you have not you owe it to your- 
self to send a postal card to-day for 
this money saving catalog. 
It illustrates the same exclusive 


styles moderately priced that we 
sell to the critical NewY ork wom- 








enin our Fifth Avenue salesrooms. 








As we are manufacturers selling re- 

tail at wholesale prices plus a small 

amount for handling single sales, we 

can easily save you from $5 to $10 

on your Spring Suit, Coat or Dress. 
Our catalog illustrates a wide variety 
of Suits, $7.50 up; Coats, $5.00 up; 
Dresses, $5.00 up. In conservative as 
well as novelty styles. 


We prepay all express or mail charges 
and refund money if not satisfied. 


BE CURIOUS! Send for the Hamil- 
ton Style Book to-day. IT’S FREE. 


The HAMILTON 
GARMENT Co. 


Address Dept. A4 for Free Catalog 
307 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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F YOU WOULD ENJOY 


Real Satisfaction Use Only 
“Goodyear 1851” Combs 















































They are made of gS 


HARD RUBBER- 
Sanitary, 
Durable, 
Smooth, 


‘inn signed 


so that 
they slide 
easily through 
the heaviest hair. 


For Value and Service 


they cannot be surpassed 








See that your Comb bears the stamp 
“GOODYEAR 1851” 


——_—— 





















Write Or 
Our Booklet 
“How to Serve 





































\ABDERKRAW, > 
| > CHEESE =| - 


Foreign in name only —a pure product of "York 
State, at Monroe, where cheese-making has 
reached the zenith of its art. 


LIEDERKRANZ 
“The cheese that makes the meal" 


a dinner delight—that makes you wonder why 
any one eats imported cheese. 


MADE IN AMERICA——Not EQUALED ABROAD 
THE MONROE CHEESE CO. 
MONROE, N. Y. 
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THE DOCTOR OF 
AFTERNOON ARM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 
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Bad-Weather Tom West was not on the look- 
out when Doctor Rolfe opened the kitchen door 
at Ragged Run Harbor and strode in with the 
air of a man who had survived difficulties and 
was proud of it. Bad-Weather Tom West was 
sitting by the fire, his face in his hands; and the 
mother of Dolly West—with Dolly still rest- 
lessly asleep in her arms—was rocking, rocking, 
as before. 

And Doctor Rolfe set to work—in a way so 
gentle, with a voice so persuasive, with a hand 
so tender and sure, with a skill and wisdom so 
keen, that little Dolly West, who was brave 
enough in any case, as you know, yielded the 
additional patience and courage which the 
simple means at hand for her relief required; 
and Doctor Rolfe laved Dolly West’s blue eyes 
until she could see again, and sewed up her 
wounds that night so that no scar remained; 
and in the broad light of the next day picked 
out grains of powder until not a single grain 
was left to disfigure the child. 


bb months after that it again occurred 
to Doctor Rolfe, of Afternoon Arm, that the 
practice of medicine was amply provided with 
hardship and shockingly empty of pecuniary 
reward. Since the night of the passage of 
Anxious Bight he had not found time to send 
out any statements of account. It occurred to 
him that he had then determined, after a rea- 
sonable and sufficient consideration of the 
whole matter, to “tilt the fee.” Very well; he 
would ‘tilt the fee.” He would provide for 
himself an old age of reasonable ease and self- 
respecting independence. 

Thereupon Doctor Rolfe prepared a state- 
ment of account for Bad-Weather West, of 
Ragged Run Harbor, and after he had written 
the amount of the bill—‘‘$4’’ — he thought- 
fully crossed it out and wrote $1.75.” 





Domestic-Science 
Prize Awards 


HE first prize, fifty dollars, was awarded to 

Mary Chambers, Teachers’ College, New 
York (1907), for the most original idea of a 
homemade dishwashing device. 

The second prize, forty dollars, was awarded 
to Grace Fisher, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Oklahoma (1912), for a unique home- 
made dishwashing tray wagon. 

The third prize, thirty dollars, was awarded 
to Mrs. Rhetta Parks, Beatrice, Nebraska, 
High School (1911), for a happier method of 
keeping household accounts. 

One prize of twenty-five dollars was awarded 
to Margaret Becker, Teachers’ College, New 
York (1916), for overcoming, by careful experi- 
ment, the popular superstition that doughnuts 
are indigestible. 

One prize of twenty-five dollars was awarded 
to Helen Gaughran, Ohio State University 
(1915), for successful experiments in canning 
tomatoes in tin. 

Five prizes of ten dollars each were awarded 
to the following: Ethel Clark, University of 
California (1915); Helen Price, Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia (1916); Margaret Harris, 
Iowa State College (1916); Julia Brekke, Iowa 
State College (1916); Rose Colunan, Michigan 
Agricultural College (1916). 

Sixteen prizes of five dollars each were 
awarded to each of the following: Helen Good- 
speed, Mechanics’ Institute, New York (1912); 
Ellen Adams, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege (1896); Ethel Darwin, Lucy Flower High 
School, Chicago (1916); Elsie Steven, Glasgow 
and West of Scotland College (1909); Myrtle 
Maudlin, Oklahoma Central State Normal 
(1911); M. Whiteford, Teachers’ College, New 
York (1914); Loretta Doran, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Indiana (1916); Carlotta Howard, Iowa 
State College (1906); Clara Berry, Park Col- 
lege, Missouri (1916); Ava L. Johnson, Iowa 
State College (1916); Bernice Echols, Georgia 
Canning Club Member (1915); Margaret 
McCormick, Sioux Falls High School, South 
Dakota (1916); Mrs. Harvey O. Werner, 
Pennsylvania State Normal (1914); Mrs. 
Harry Ingold, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege (1911); Mrs. L. P. Zimmerman, American 
School of Home Economics, Chicago (1915); 
Mary B. Hughes, Miss Farmer’s School, Bos- 
ton (1906). 

Twenty-four prizes of two dollars and fifty 
cents each were awarded to the following: 
Mrs. F. M. Osborn, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 
(1906); Evelyn T. Bullard, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia (1916); Grace Ryan, University 
of Nebraska (1912); Orrelle Cornelius, Uni- 
versity of Kansas (1915); Elsie Schultz, Oregon 
State Agricultural College (1916); Mrs. Gladys 
MacArthur, Michigan Agricultural College 
(1911); Lena Gravil, Germerke Schule, Riga, 
Russia (1905); Mary Chambers, Teachers’ 
College, New York (1903); Jane Kingan, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College (1915); Dorothy 
Phillips, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (1916); Amy 
Rolfe, Teachers’ College, New York (1914); 
Louise Griswold, Ohio State College (1915); 
Ethel Clark, University of California (1915); 
Mary B. Hughes, Miss Farmer’s School, Boston 
(1906); Phoebe Mentzer, Iowa State College 
(1916); Madge McClarny, Marion Normal In- 
stitute, Indiana (1915); Margaret B. Harris, 
Iowa State College (1916); Mrs. J. T. Rogers, 
University of Chicago (1903); Martie C. Van 
Dusen, Teachers’ College, New York (1916); 
Clara Shank, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 
(1907); Marion Harvey, Meadville Public 
Schools, Pennsylvania (1898); Jane Campbell, 
Teachers’ College, New York (1916); Ruth B. 
Grandy, University of Vermont (1916); Lola 
Chilson, Battle Creek, Michigan, High School 
(1913). 
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© H. H. Co. 


Jix Montus Wear ir GUARANTEED 


Holeproof _Hose have been 
bought by millions of people for 
many years. That fact alone is 
proof enough of extraordinary value. 


Have you ever thought what 
you may be missing by going with- 
out this brand ? 


Here is practically absolute free- 
dom from darning—and you have 
the choice of pure silk, silk-faced 
and fine lisle. 


Six pairs of the cotton hose are 
guaranteed to wear without holes 
for six months. Three pairs of 
silk are guaranteed three months. 
If any pairs fail within the speci- 


fied time you are given new hose 
free. 


Haveyouheard of a better hose? 


The thing to do is to fry it. But 
see that it’s genuine Holeproof Hose 
with the “Holeproof” trademark 
on the box. 


Trelepratffesicrg 
wty 


The genuine is sold in 
your town. us for 
rt a cma d oes 

en's, 25c per pairandup. 

omen’s and children's, 

35c per pairandup. Write 

for free book that tells all 

about Holeproof. Reg.U.S. Pat. 
Off.1906 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


We ship direct where no dealer is near, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 





























Let the 





Children Kodak 


Catalogue free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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— She dresses her foot in faultless style—correct in every detail—and Red Cross Shoe stores everywhere are now displaying these and many = 
= with it gains such comfort as she nev er knew before. other new Spring models in all fashionable patterns and materials. 
Model No. 435. The ‘‘Glacier’’— Fashion favors high top kid Go choose from among them that style which gives you just the 
= laced boots in general, and this one in particular. Made in black, dainty charm you want your foot to have. Walk in it! Note how it Hh 
H: white, grey, bronze, champagne or ivory shades. “*hugs the foot’’ 
i: Model No. 433. The‘‘Mayflower’’—a pump of the newest mode, The special Red Cross ‘‘ bends with your foot’’ process makes every = | 
) all charming lines and curves, and a smart buckle to “‘set it off.”” Shown step easy, graceful, wholly comfortable. | 
® here in dull kid; beautiful, too, in patent or white! ; Prices: Low Shoes, $3.50, $4 and $5; High Shoes, $4, $4.50 and $5. A few 6 
Model No. "432. The ‘ ‘Serenade’’— one of the simplest of the styles, $6 to $10. Each the standard of value at its price. 
| spring styles, but one of the most fetching and fashionable. Also R ty? a "” @ stylish shoe embodying Red Cross comfort features. Low Shoes, Es 
charming in kid of any color. £3 and $3 High Shoes, $3.50, $4 and up. 

Model No. 439. The ‘‘ Crystal "’— perforations aplenty permit Write for this unique Style Book = 
dainty hosiery to peep through, an added touch o’ charm to a most It illustrates the correct new models for every occasion 
charming creation. and every purpose. Arranged with blank pages for shop- = 

. ‘ee. Ce eae eee e ae . . ping notes, this dainty little booklet will be a helpful com- 
Model No. 440. The ‘‘ Sapho”’ —a fascinating style in any material. panion on your shopping trips. Withit we will send you thename oe 
‘ The newest and smartest model of the ever-popular Colonial. of your nearest Red Cross dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 
= e ‘6c ° * 99 P st: _ + S 1 

\ . — No. Py: ' be a “*Tripoli a veritable spring song of The Krohn-Fechheimer Co. 

z - z nosiery. ; porte A ? 2 
AREEG Ct Se Seeey Neer) 501-554 Dandridge St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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: ** Bends with your foot” ——o 
é Look for this Trade Mark = 

trade mark = 
on the sole 
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Red C deal incipal citi 
Arizona Illinois Maine Montana North Carolina Rhode Island 
Phoenix The Boston Store Chicago Rothschild & Company Portland Holmes Shoe Co. Butte Red Boot Shoe Co. Winston-Salem Rosenbacher & Bro. Pawtucket pee py nn Shoe 
Ak hicago Boston Store Bangor Mrs. B. J. Dolliver Great Falls J. E. Kenkel & Co. Greensboro § Fordham-BrownShoeCo. ‘Outlet 
TERNSAS Chicago Boersma Co., 11114 Red Lodge Croonquist Merc. Co. : 
Fort Smith J. W. Patrick Shoe Co. eee Ave. Maryland ene North Dakota South Carolina 
Pine Bluff Froug Dept. Store Springfield Siebert Bros Baltimore I. Teweles P 7 Fargo Herbst Dept. Store Charleston R. E. Martin Shoe Store 
pring’ Ss. Cumberland Max's Family St = Omaha J. L. Brandeis & Sons cS 
California Indiana a Ml =o h amily Shoe Store = Lineoin TheH. Herpolsheimer Co. ae Ohio ae South Dakota 
San Francisco The Emporium ; ; Geo. I. ¥ assachusetts New Jerse evelan The May Co. erdeen ohn the Shoeman 
Oakland Kahn Bros. Fort Wayne el gna Boston J. Andrews Co. Newark I. Biyn & Sons Cincinnati = The Alms & Doepke Co. Tennessee 
Sacramento Lavenson's Inc. South Bend Beitner’s Sons Worcester Bemis & Co. Paterson Meyer Bros. Cincinnati = The Potter Shoe Co. Nashville The Famous 
San Diego Wolf & Davidson Muncie The Greater Economy Fall River Moquin & Fontaine Co. Trenton H. M. Voorhees & Bro. Cincinnati 1. Wissman, 3142 Read- Chattanooga Thompson-Hays Shoe Co. 
Santa Barbara Michel A. Levy Gicka Shean Lawrence C. J. Tetreau Shoe Co. Hoboken D. Loewenthal Peter wen an oa ie ta Knoxville Kreis-Keener Shoe Co. 
Anderson . Fadely & So: ichi East Orange R.H. Muir - E. Pitts Shoe House 
Colorado ncerae Jos. Fadely s Dp Michigan Bayonne Sachs’ Shoe Shop Toledo The Mittenthal Co. San Antonio | Co 
enna — 92 ea a Detroit. PJ. Schmidt Passaic Geo. Hammel } ca hey Peed Shee Co. Houston W. C. Munn Co., Inc 
. : — agin’ : on Sh ‘ : -C.M " 
Connecticut Des Moines W. L. White Shoe Co. Bay City Oppenheim & Levy New Mexico Canton  Naethnre: og mond Shop a Fort Worth L. G, Gilbert 
Hartford Edwin Aishberg ons City ae See Co. Flint Corliss & Barkey Albuquerque Wm. Chaplin Hamilton Strauss Clo. & Shoe Co. Utah 
Stamford Doty & McCarter avenport R. Bretscher Shoe Co. Pontiac Green & Rice swe Joyce-Pruit Co. 7 Zanesville J. E. McHenry Ogden S. J. Burt & Bros, 
Dubuque = Jos. J. Bertsch Co. Mi Las Vegas E. Rosenwald & Son Steubenville B. Frank Murphy - 88 
District of Columbia Cedar Rapids Rall Shoe Co. emesecte  e New York Oklahoma Sisbmeed «Ter eeiberger C 
i n Hertzler & Boesch inneapo . S. Donaldson Co. ichmon i Weisberger Co. 
Washington S. Kann Sons & Co. urlingto K 6 St. Paul Bannon Bros. Co. Pez Sect Ae « or oe eee Muskogee = Shouse Bros. Lynchburg _Isbell Bowman Co. 
Florida ‘ ansas Duluth I. Freimuth ad m. Vppenneim, Tulsa Lyons’ Shoe Store Washington 
Kansas City Robinson Shoe Co. re, ae ae Main St. P 7 as 01 
Pensacola Boston Shoe Store Lawrence Starkweather Shoe Co. Mississippi Rochester Wn. Pidgeon, Jr. ; ennsylvania Spokane Model Boot Shop 
Key West The Welfson Shoe Co. Jackson Downing Lock Co. Srreouse Wieting Shoe Store, Inc. Pittsburg Frank & Seder Tacoma Hedberg Bros. 
“i Kentucky Vicksbur Vall >. Ce bany W. M. Whitney & Co. Harrisburg Jerauld Shoe Co. irgini 
G : € ey D. G. Co. : West Virginia 
eorgia Louisville The Dan Cohen Co. Mi im Troy J. A. Dorrance & Son Wilkes-Barre C. Walter & Son Wheeling Locke Shoe Co. 
Savannah A. S. Nichols Lexington Feeney’s Shoe Store mssours Utica H. Gschwind & Sons od Leader Boot Shop Parkersburg Ben Nathan 
Augusta Chas. A. Meyer oe St. Louis Sensenbrenner’s Schenectady O.L. Behr & Co. Altoona A. Simon & Co. é an 
Idal uisian Kansas City Robinson Shoe Co. Binghamton A. C. Tolley & Co. Allentown = Whitehall Shoe Co. Wisconsin 
New Orleans Chas. A. Kaufman Co., 8t. Joseph Robinson Shoe Co. S. F. Iszard Co. Farrell Farrell D. G. Co Milwaukee George Schmitt 
j Boise H. M. Hubert Shoe Co. Ltd. Springfield A. W. Weaver Shoe Co. Amsterdam Lindsay Bros. Lock Haven B. Klewans Kenosha S. J. Gottlieb Co. 
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CORRECT STYLES as I HAVE SENSED and STUDIED THEM 





DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for cach number, post-free. Nos. 9321, 9349 and 9351 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure, and Nos. 9317 and 9319 come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
The spring number of ‘The Home Book of Fashions” is now ready. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any fifteen-cent Home Journal pattern. 
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HAT ‘‘ THINGS ARE SELDOM what they seem”’ 
is proved again and again by the apparently fragile 
Georgette crépe, which is still the most popular of all 

materials for dressy blouses, and which takes a tubbing like 

linen, coming from the iron exquisitely fresh and renewed. 

Handkerchief linen follows its lead, in white, delicate flesh, 

sky blue, lilac and gold, and in really charming stripes, plaids 

and dots on plain grounds. More sheer and quite as sub- 
stantial is the new pineapple cloth, which is such a transparent 
reminder of the organdie of other summers. 

Centered at the top is a blouse (No. 9317) of sheerest pine- 
apple cloth, yoked in back, with very full sleeves ending in 
wide-open cuffs, a graceful Elizabethan collar, and with its 
ribbon bands and frill placed not, as one would suppose, on 
the outside, but on the inside, looking through. 

Running the width of the shoulders and part way around 
the armholes is a quite new yoke, shown in the blouse (No. 
9321) above, daintily made of wash net, with bands of hem- 
stitched lawn, and completed with crocheted buttons. 

A charming old fashion in a new sleeve is revived in No. 
9319, a dainty blouse of Georgette crépe with prettily applied 
bands and deep pocketlike sections of crépe de Chine set in 
with cording. In two tiers is the collar, which may be twice 
buttoned or worn open, as you see. 

With a collar which covers but the back of the neck, and 
untrimmed save for its cording and tassels, which make little 
of the fullness at the neck, cuffs and pocket, the linen blouse 
in the center on the left is made fascinating for any purpose. 

A prophecy of coats to come is hinted at in the graceful one 
(No. 9351) on the left in petunia gloveskin, with its rippling 
cape, its sleeves widening at the cuffs, and its quite plain back. 

To keep atop of the weather and a brave face to windward, 
one should choose a coat in a soft, warm, woolen chamois 
cloth, in an old gold color, like No. 9349, and line it with 
white taffeta striped and dotted in gold. 

Nothing but the narrowest ribbon, finely plaited, and flat 
bows trim the very youthful and wholly charming Breton 
sailor in the upper left-hand corner. 

Of glistening satin straw ribbon in a deep, brilliant blue is 
the demure poke in the upper right-hand corner, and the same 
magic straw is conjured into winsome little flat bouquets of 
many hues encircling the crown. 
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CORRECT STYLES as I HAVE SENSED 


Cherry-red checks on a background of white piqué, 
and sheer pineapple cloth with solid stripes. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
measure; No. 9345 comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure ; and No. 9221 comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 





and STUDIED THEM 


the one-piece gown of taffeta, faille or gros de londres, which we will see more 
of in gray of light tones, Russian green, rose and violet shades, as well asin 
navy and black as in other seasons. 

Designed with a simplicity which makes it not too conspicuous for shopping and 
quite ultra enough for luncheon and over tea-time is the dress (No. 9308) above. 
In three tiers of well-regulated circularness it gives the new flaring silhouette to the 
skirt; and the bodice of faille, comfortably nontransparent, with a deep square 
collar in back, concedes to sleeves of crépe filminess. Soutache forms the trimming. 

In the deep tone of crushed raspberries is the taffeta frock (No. 9344) on the 
left, with the blouse opening low in a pretty ‘‘U” outline over organdie and Valen- 
ciennes lace tucker frilliness, and linking together at the neck the high Medici 
collar. Plain paneled in front and in back, the four-gored skirt of this design takes 
width at the side with three boxplaits. 

For a very young person, or even a person looking very young, a dainty organdie 
frock (Nos. 9345-9221), ribbon run, like the one on the right, would be adorable. 
Right over the head goes this waist, which also includes a guimpe, then the ribbon 
is drawn and tied in a flat little bow right in front. 

The fullness in the pretty chiffon blouse (No. 9347) in the upper right-hand corner 
begins below the deep points at the sides, and correspondingly deep and pointed is 
the yoke at the back. Emphasizing the long flat shoulder line, the shoulder straps 
dip deeply over the sleeve tops and the cuffs end in handkerchief points. 

By means of many wired circular frills of gauzy malines the extraordinary height 
of the smart black Milan hat in the upper circle is lightly achieved. The same 
filmy texture in Joffre blue covers the crown and the shirred brim of the center 
hat, with rococolike roses and leaves appliquéd flat against the crown. Crowns are 
receiving a full share of the trimming this season, as is shown in the twine-colored 
hat topped with chalky-looking roses in pastel shades of rose and blue. 


Nites TO THE TAILORED SUIT dress serviceableness asserts itself in 
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Delft blue crossbars on sheer white linen, and 
on the right gauzy French voile striped in white. 


Nos. 9308, 9344 and 9347 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered 


designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 
114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The spring number of ‘The Home Book of Fashions’? ( price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents) contains a coupon good for any fifteen-cent Home Journal pattern. 
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CORRECT STYLES as I HAVE SENSED 
and STUDIED THEM 
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To the sheerness of handkerchief linen this sea- 
son there is added the beauty of gay colors. 
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9338-9289 


AINTY AND COOL as only organdie in its spick-and-span crispness can 
make it, girlish as baby-blue ribbons slipping in and out—row upon row, bow 
upon bow—can render it, is the frock centered above. From the hem of its 

wide-spreading, full-gathered skirt (No. 9289) to the rippled ends of its quaintly full 
sleeves it attracts by its newness and charm. For the slenderly built this waist (No. 
9338) is well designed, with two broad tucks accompanied by ribbons encircling the 
body to the center back, where it fastens. 

From its apparent frivolity none could suspect that much economy lurks in the 
construction of the exquisitely lacy kimono blouse (No. 9343). With a remnant of 
lace flouncing, a suspicion of Georgette crépe for the vest, a scrap of satin for the 
yoke and bits of velvet ribbon may be evolved a blouse of manifold purposes. 

The material of the gown (Nos. 9352-9353) on the left being sheer, cool, pine- 
apple cloth in delicate lilac, nothing more dainty could be found for a trimming than 
its own filmy weave cut into the narrowest of ruffles, edging the wide-open sleeve 
ends, the fichu and the very full tunic over a drop skirt gathered to a yoke. 

Comfortably high of collar and generous without being lavish in cut of body, 
swinging outward in a moderate fullness which is gathered over a belt at the waist 
and gives the spreading silhouette to the skirt, the coat (No. 9303) on the right is 
admirably adapted for sport wear, or for more dressy use, made of velveteen, glove- 
skin or tweed, giving the desired warmth without undesirable weight. The pattern 
comes with three different styles in sleeves, high and turn-down collars and a variety 
of pockets, and may be made without a belt. 

Being of the stiffest and glossiest Milan, the hat in the upper circle neutralizes its 
hardness with a tulle edge, and with tulle and ribbon softens the tall ribbon loops. 
By slitting its white faille brim, and slipping through a flat, tailored bow in orchid 
pink, the hat in the center circle achieves distinction and originality. The newest 
Corday shape of the season is pictured above in midnight blue hemp, with a tall 
satin crown, encircled with ostrich fringé and a single jet pin. 
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In dots, stripes and plaids handkerchief linen 
takes the lead in the summer materials. 


ATTERNS (inctuding Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Nos. 9303, 9338, 9343 and 9352 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure; No. 9289 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure, and No. 9353 in five sizes: 24 to 32 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns 

of any numbered design shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern 
Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The spring number of ‘The Home Book of Fashions’? ( price, twenty-five cents ; by mail, thirty-three cents) contains a coupon good for any Sifteen-cent Home Journal pattern. 
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What One Name Can Mean 


The name ‘‘Heinz’’ has a special meaning for you. 


liness about every operation. 


FIFTY-SEKVEN VARIETIES 
Foods~ Sauces~Relishes ~ Condiments 





It means many 
buildings, thousands of work people, and the spirit with which they work. It 
means vegetables and fruits grown in the soil they like best; it means clean- 


But more than all else, it means that every bottle 


or can bearing the Heinz name has in it all the results of these far-reaching 
methods; that its contents are pure, and.clean, and, above all, delicious. 











Already Cooked 


Did you ever eat 
spaghetti cooked in 
the right way—with 
cheese and tomato 
sauce—the way it is 
prepared in the best 
Italian restaurants— 
the way that has 
made Spaghetti 4 
Vitalienne famous 
all over the world? 
An Italian chef 
The result is 








HEINZ 
Tomato Ketchup 


Only Heinz specially 
grown tomatoes 
and the choicest 
spices are used. No 
benzoate of soda. 








showed us how. 


HEINZ 
Spaghetti 


with tomato sauce and cheese 





HEINZ 
Chili Sauce 


Indescribably appe- 
tizing and piquant. 
Gives just the right 
taste to all kinds of 
cold or hot meats. 


To get all the flavor, heat the spaghetti 
in the can before opening. Fifteen 
minutes in boiling water is sufficient. It 
has already been cooked and only needs 
reheating. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 





HEINZ 
Ripe Olives 


Our own growing, 
picking and bottling 
insure the quality, 
cleanliness and fla- 




















vor of these olives. — 














Cream of 
Tomato Soup 
Real cream, Heinz 
famous tomatoes, the 
best spices and a well 

tried recipe. 








Olive Oil 
Made in Spain in 
our own plant. The 
choicest Spanish 
olives, the most 
approved American 
methods of handling. 





HEINZ 
Cider Vinegar 
Only the first press- 
ing of selected apples 
is used in making 
Heinz Cider Vine- 
gar. We do not sell 

cider. 














One of Heinz 16 Branch Manufacturing 








Establishments. Holland, Michigan 















































“I Would Not ui 
Go Back To Crash Towels 


Even If I Could Have an Unlimited Sugply 
(Which Is Not, Usually, the Case).’’ 


So writes the Dean of Women in a 
prominent college. The fabric towel has 
only one use — ScotTissue Towels have 
endless uses. They save the labor of 
washing towels; they are absorbent, clean 
and snowy white — always sanitary. 


ScotlissueToweis 


Standard Roll, 25c* 

In the kitchen ScotTissues absorb ex- 
cess grease from fried foods. Use them 
for wiping off meats, fish, etc. And of 
course, ScotTissues are very handy for 
drying your hands and the children’s. 


These goods are sold by progressive dealers, but in 
order that you may get acquainted with the whole line of 
ScotTissue Products, we will, on receipt of 50c (in Canada 
75c), send you 1 roll Standard size ScotTissue Towels, 1 
neat Towel Fixture, 1 roll of soft absorbent ScotTissue 
Toilet Paper, 1 roll of Sani-Tissue Toilet Paper and one 
other roll of high grade Toilet Paper. All for 50c (75c in 
Canada). * Prices slightly higher west of the 
Mississippi River and in Canada. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
720 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
See how many sheets in a roll when you buy toilet paper. 
ScotTissue Toilet Paper has the number printed on wrap- 
per—1000 sheets—**It’s the Counted Sheets that Count.”’ 











Beauty Lines 


Are in every woman’s face. Those 
who have fewest should cultivate 
them, those who have most should 
retain them. Millions of women 


have found that “ 
Ideal for the 
Bath 










aa All dealers 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brushes 


never failed to give the desired results in all cases. 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, mailed, 50 cents. 
Bailey’s Petite Complexion Brush, mailed, 25 cents. 






PAT. APPLIED FOR 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 


TO OMe 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel. Ideal for 
massaging the gums and washing the tongue. Can be used with 
any tooth wash or powder. Best for children’s use—sanitary— 
no bristles to come out. No. 1, 25c; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on 
receipt of price. 


100-page Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods Free 








BAILEY RUBBER CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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\ ELASTIC 
GIRDLE 


Is the most popular 


CORSET 
for Stylish Women 


Because it is the best 

suited tothe prevailing fash- 

ions, and lends grace with 

absolute comfort at all times. 

Whether for street wear, dancing, evening wear or 

the links, its peculiar construction and material 

makeit equally desirable. Madeentirely of porous 

woven surgical elastic which “‘gives’’ freely to 

every movement of the body, yet firmly holds the 

figure. Boned only at back and front, it affords 

ample support without uncomfortable pressure. 

If your local dealer cannot supply you write for 

free booklet and do not accept a substitute. Six 
to sixteen inches long. Price $1.00 to $8.00. 


TREO CoO., Inc. 
160-B Fifth Ave., New York City 
EISMAN & CO., Toronto, Can., Licensee 
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Home Ironing Made Easy 


Simplex irons everything except shirt waists and 
dresses. Does it better in 4 time required by hand. 
Saves work, worry, expense. No tired, aching back. 


Hand or power. Gas, Gasoline, Electric. Low operating 
cost. A size for every home $25 up. Interesting 
Free Book shows actual work done. Write 
today! Highest award Panama- 
=a Pacific Exposition. 

7 American Ironing MachineCo. 


Dept. 503 
168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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UR old subscribers have formed 

the habit of asking our aid just 
whenever little problems need solving, 
as witness the following letters : 


Dear Fashion Editor: I wish to make a 
dainty little cap for an old lady of eighty-three 
years. Although she is a large woman, I do not 
think the regulation boudoir cap would look well 
on her as her hair is scanty and her face rather 
small. 

Am making her an apron (she never feels 
dressed in the afternoon without one) of fine 
dotted Swiss trimmed with narrow Valenciennes 
lace. Could I make the cap of the same material? 

An Old Subscriber. 





Dear Mrs. : We are glad indeed to have 
you consult us in regard to a cap for an old lady. 

One illustration inclosed shows an Alsatian 
bow with long ends, made of black lace on a 
Mary Stuart foundation, the pattern for which 
we are inclosing. This is to be cut from capenet 
or organdie and wired around the edge. Just 
make a narrow hem and run the wire or feather- 
bone cord through it. We are inclosing a little 
sample of the latter which will give you an idea 
of what it is like. If the lady in question has 
very white hair, white lace could be used instead 
of the black suggested. 

Another idea is shown in the piece of lawn 
which is cut square to represent a handkerchief. 
One with a lace edge is prettiest. It is folded 
diagonally and draped up a little as shown. 
This makes a very dainty little cap. 

Still another suggestion is shown in the little 
square cap, which is also inclosed, and which we 
are going to ask you to be good enough to return 
to us. The foundation could be of fine dotted 
Swiss trimmed with lace edging to match the 
apron. We thought it would be more satisfac- 
tory to see this cap and copy it than to try to 
get a pattern for you, so do not hurry with it but 
let us have it when you have finished using it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING. 


ERHAPS you, too, belong to the HOME 

JOURNAL family; but, even if you are not a 
subscriber, we shall be glad to serve you to the fullest 
extent of our ability. Read this letter: 


Dear Fashion Editor: AsI have belonged to 
the Home Journal family for nearly twenty-seven 
years I feel as though I was going to an old friend 
each time I ask for advice. 

I have six yards and three-quarters (almost 
seven yards) of black satin charmeuse, fifty-four 
inches wide. I wish to make it myself, if possible, 
and have it as plain as I can and still have it suit- 
able for the street, afternoon, church or evening 
if I wish. 

I am fifty-one years ‘“‘young,” have fair skin, 
gray eyes, dark brown hair well sprinkled with 
gray; am five feet six inches tall; weight, 180; 
bust, 42; waist, 2914; hip, 4614. Will you please 
tell me what pattern to get and what to get for 
trimming yoke, etc.? 

I also have a white (thin goods) embroidered 
novelty robe, two yards and a half, tunic flounce, 
two yards and a half, waist flounce, two yards, 
plain material. How could I make this, and what 
would be nice for a slip where one has to econo- 
mize. These dresses were given me and have 
been packed away for more than a year. I can’t 
afford to hire them made but can do them myself 
with the Home Journal patterns and some outside 








help. Yours truly, 
Mrs. 
Dear Mrs. : It is indeed pleasant to hear 


from so devoted a reader of the HOME JouRNAL, 
and we are glad that you felt like calling upon 
this department for suggestions. 

We think that your black satin charmeuse 
will make a most attractive dress, if you will 
select a design similar to No. 9074. The frock 
will be suitable for many occasions. Cloth of 
silver or fancy brocaded or embroidered silk may 
be used for the little simulated vest. If you 
wish a little color, this material may have a 
touch of water blue or violet. 

Possibly you will conclude that you do not 
care for a gathered skirt, and if so, we suggest 
that you combine the skirt of No. 8844 with the 
waist of our other suggestion. In either case 
there should be a chemisette and collar of fine, 
creamy lace, silk net or chiffon cloth. 

For your embroidered robe we think that you 
can adapt No. 8993 for the skirt, having a simple 
flounce attached to the hip yoke of plain mate- 
rial. For the waist we consider a surplice model 
excellent, and we are sending an illustration of a 
suitable design. The embroidery should have 
scallops outlining the surplice effect. 

Silk mull, mousseline de soie or soft silkoline 
are inexpensive materials which may be used 
to good effect for the slip. There is a soft sateen 
which is-also attractive. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING. 


r7 ROM California came this request to the “Will 
You Tell Me?” Editor, who passed it along to 
the Fashion Department to be answered: 


Dear ‘‘Will You Tell Me?” Editor: I have 
some lingerie of crépe de Chine, pink and white, 
and some fine muslin, fine lace, embroidery, both 
white and in colors, fine handkerchiefs and bed 
and table linen that weré’ got together for a wed- 
ding that hdd to be postponed. Will you tell me 
how to pack these away so they will remain fresh? 

Very truly yours, 
Elizabeth ——. 


Dear Miss : The white things, if wrapped 
in dark blue paper like the sample I am sending 
you, will not turn yellow. Of course some of 
the same paper should be used in the folds of the 
garments as well as to wrap them with. 

I have an excellent case made of blue linen 
or cambric, for napkins, that can also be used for 
handkerchiefs, which I think may be helpful. 





WHAT OTHERS WRITE US ABOUT 





It is made of linen the same color as the paper, 
and I am inclosing directions for making it. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING. 


O UNCERTAINTY need exist as to the cor- 

rectness of special attire, for you may have 
this information for the asking, as did this lady 
in Ohio: 


Dear Fashion Editor: Kindly answer the fol- 
lowing questions for a widow: 

For how long a period is the heavy veil worn 
over the face? Is the white ruche still worn in 
the bonnet? Are white collars and cuffs worn, 
or is everything about the costume kept black? 

Sincerely, 





ulia 





Dear Mrs. : The heavy veil is worn over 
the face at least six weeks, many women prefer- 
ring to wear it for from three to six months. 
Then it is draped back over the hat or bonnet. 

The white ruching is still considered good 
taste, and plain white organdie or linen collars 
and cuffs may be worn after the first six weeks 
or three months have passed. Sometimes these 
collar-and-cuff sets are made of white crépe. 
With these exceptions the costume is all dull 
black. 


If you will look in the November number of 
the Home JouRNAL, on page 94, you will see 
attractive collar-and-cuff sets illustrated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING. 


l HILE many are the “ Thank You” letters, 
none expresses more of real gratitude than 
the one from this satisfied young mother in Texas. 


Mrs. Martha Mason. 
Dear Madam: [have alittle girl six years old. 
I have a good coat belonging to her father; now I 
wish to make her an autumn coat out of her fa- 
ther’s coat. Isit possible? Ifso please advise as 
to the way to do it, and very much oblige 
Yours faithfully, 
Ruth ——. 





Dear Mrs. : I see no reason why you 
should have any difficulty in recutting your hus- 
band’s coat to make a most attractive wrap 
for your little girl. 


I am inclosing a picture of No. 9152, one of 
our best new patterns, which I think you should 
have no difficulty in using. If you do not care 
for the high collar, which is not only particularly 
smart but is very comfortable for the wearer, 
you may choose between a notched effect and 
a shawl collar. If you wish, this may be of vel- 
vet ora contrasting material which is harmonious 
with your coating. 

If you prefer a little Empire yoke, perhaps 
pattern No. 8907 will meet with your approval. 

If, after you begin making the wrap, you have 
any difficulty in arranging the pattern to cut to 
best advantage, I will give you further help. 

The first step is to rip the old coat completely, 
and, after the pieces have been sponged and 
pressed, place the pattern on them. If there is 
a seam directly down the back, it should not be 
ripped as it may be necessary for you to have 
a similar one in the new coat and there would 
then be no need for you to do this extra work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. MARTHA MASON. 





Dear Friend: This to thank you for the pat- 
tern for the little girl’s coat to be made out of 
dad’s old one, and to tell you what a complete 
success it was! I am by no means a dressmaker 
nor a tailor, but, believe me (if you will please 
excuse such slang), our little girl’s coat is per- 
fectly beautiful and the cost was only ninety cents, 
including velvet, buttons, lining and thread. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ruth ——. 





WY RS. ALICE , in far-away India, is 

only one of many other women who consult 
us about all the details of their wardrobes. We 
agree with her that such service is unique, and that 
it is practical is proved by her frank acknowledg- 
ment of pleasure and satisfaction: 


The Fashion Department. 

Dear Editor: You are such a real friend in 
need that I wish I knew your real name and could 
write less formally. You have given such very 
personal attention to my letters that I feel I must 
ask you about every new frock that I make, so I 





THE TROUSSEAU BOOK 
PPRECIATING the importance 
of correct wedding outfits, the 
HOME JOURNAL Fashion Editor has 
prepared a little book—‘‘ The Trous- 
seau Book,” it is named—which con- 
tains a fund of useful suggestions, 
| with itemized costs of expenditures, 
| for prospective brides. There is a 
| supplementary article on correct 
attire for the bridegroom also, and 
space is given to descriptions and 
prices of household linens. Send your 
request, with the price, ten cents in 
coin or stamps, to the Fashion Editor, 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





HAT-MAKING LESSONS 


| 
F YOU are interested in making | 
your own hats from foundation to | 
the actual placing of the trimming, | 
you will be interested to know that 
a course in Millinery is being written 
by the HOME JOURNAL’S Millinery 
Editor. These lessons are not only 
for the girl and woman at home, but 
they will prepare you for the busi- 
ness of making hats in an expert, 
up-to-the-season manner. ‘‘ Hat- 
Frame Making,” “‘ Covering a Velvet 
Hat’? and “Trimming a Hat” are 
now ready. Price, each, ten cents. 
Send your order, with the price, to 
Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1916 

















trust you will not begin to feel sorry you asked me 
to write whenever you could help. I have no one 
else out here, so you can always help in this 
unique way if you will. 

I have just made up three frocks of your choos- 
ing, and I feel so delighted with the result! So 
smart and pretty and stylish, I feel I will never 
choose my own styles again! As my husband 
says, I look just ‘‘me” in the frocks, they suit me 
so absolutely. 

I have made the frocks by pattern No. 9037 (I 
am longing for a big function to appear in this,) 
and by Nos. 9016, 9059, 9077 and 8995. 

I have reminded you of these patterns so you 
may not send me any of them again. 

I have two or three cheap frocks that might as 
well be stylish. 

For instance, the plain blue muslin and the 
blue with white spots. Will you please suggest 
patterns for these ? } 

The white embroidered muslin, not too good a 
quality but may as well be made up prettily. 
Will you please suggest trimmings, if needed, and 
also send mea pattern for this with the free coupon 
inclosed ? 

The brown crépe is very pretty and good; I 
shall need to make it up about Eastertime. Please 
suggest trimmings and a pattern. 

The pink éolienne I have had for some time and 
have not been able to decide whether it is more 
suitable for evening or for day wear. What do 
you think? I really do not need another evening 
dress as we are in the country. I hope you can 
give me some idea about it. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Alice ——. 





Dear Mrs. : For the blue material with 
the wide dots choose No. 9180, and make the 
tiny vest and collar of narrow embroidery or 
Cluny insertion. Finish the dress with small 
fancy buttons. 

No. 9112 is another attractive model, and, if 
you prefer it, use white soutache braid put on 
in a simple design as illustrated. 

For the plain blue muslin No. 9108 would 
seem a good pattern. Organdie, lace or net will 
make the prettiest collar and yoke. A black 
satin girdle may be used. Omit the trimming 
sections. 

No. 8945, with a guimpe of batiste or net, is 
another suggestion for this plain blue dress. 

For the white embroidery we have selected 
No. 8910, and it is being sent to you today in 
size thirty-two. Use plain, tucked lawn or all- 
over Valenciennes or shadow lace for the yoke 
and cuffs. The girdle or sash could be of a 
delicately colored ribbon. 

No. 9079 is a very dainty model for such 
material. Use lace for the collar and plain net 
for chemisette. Small buttons and a satin sash 
will make an effective finish. 

The brown crépe will be lovely if made by 
No. 9091, using brown soutache braid and tiny 
brown or tan buttons for the trimmings shown 
in the sketch. The yoke and collar may be of 
organdie. 

Be careful in choosing the brown braid to 
have it harmonize attractively with the shade 
of tan in your material. 

No. 9083 is another attractive pattern for 
developing the crépe. The edges of the panel 
may have tiny brown satin piping, and simulated 
buttonholes and buttons of the satin may also 
be used. A lingerie collar will make a very 
pretty and becoming finish. 

Your pink éolienne will make a dainty after- 
noon dress. It will be perfectly correct for day- 
time wear, especially in the summer. 

Perhaps you will like such a pattern as No. 
9164 for developing it. The trimming bands, 
cuffs, girdle and collar may be of velvet the same 
shade, or of satin a little deeper in tone. The 
lace capes are very attractive and are one of 
the new features of this pattern. 

Another suggestion is shown in the picture 
of No. 9074. A tiny vest may be of velvet or 
satin in a contrasting color, the chemisette and 
collar of creamy white lace. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING. 


TOUT women possibly above all others feel the 

need of expert advice in making their clothes. 
We specialize on helpful information for these 
women and have the confidence of thousands of 
them who write frequenily for dress suggestions, 
as follows: 


Dear Editor: Will you please advise me about 
my clothes? I am very stout—the size of my 
waist is 44 inches—and I feel that my clothes 
never look well as Idonct understand what looks 
well on me. 

What style of suit would you advise me to get; 
also waist, and so on? 

Oblige, 


Mrs. . 








Dear Mrs. I wish you had given me 
more details of your measurements so I might 
give you more personal advice, but perhaps this 
general information will be sufficient to help you 
with your wardrobe. 

Long, straight lines and dark colors are 
usually most becoming to the woman who is 
inclined to be stout. 

Be careful, when choosing a coat, not to have 
it too short. The designs I have chosen show 
excellent lines for stout figures. 

Three designs in skirts are submitted for your 
choice, two that may be made with or without 
yokes and one a plaited model to be made with 
or without the belt and trimming straps, as you 
prefer. 

If you are considering buying clothes ready 
to wear, write to the firms, whose names and 
addresses I am sending, for their catalogues. 
These firms make a specialty of clothes for stout 
women. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING. 


Il 
















The Blackstone Hotel 


(Chicago) 
One of the World’s 
Famous Hotels Uses 


The Most Beautiful Wall Tint 


The Blackstone, Chicago, is 
one of the most talked of and 
best thought of hotels in the 
United States. 


‘The most rigid tests are applied 
to every material used—a most 
exacting standard of efficiency 
must be attained to meet all the 
requirements that are insisted on 
with every product purchased by 
this great hotel. 


Alabastine successfully passed every 
test for efficiency imposed on it for 
color, covering capacity and for finish. 

The soft, mellow, velvety tints of 
Alabastine, its solid, mat-like surface, 
were qualities that determined its fitness 
for use in this great hostelry. 


Other famous hotels use Alabastine. 
Palatial residences as well as the humble 
homes of the American people use 
Alabastine, for Alabastine is one of 
the most universally used interior dec- 
orations in the world. 


Easily Prepared 
and Applied 


A five-pound package of Alabastine 
is mixed with two quarts of cold water, 
stir it for a minute and Alabastine is 
ready to apply. Any individual or new 
shade or tint can be produced by com- 
bining tints of Alabastine. 

With reasonable care on the right 
surface (we tell you how to get that, 
painters and householders), Alabastine 
can be applied with ordinary wall brush. 


The ease of its preparation and 
application is another cause of its im- 
mense popularity. 


Write for Free Book 


**The Mystery of the Lost Woman’’ 
and Free Color Scheme Cards 


Our book contains many valuable suggestions for 
those who are about to decorate the interior of their 
homes. It gives suggestions for color schemes that 
our free color scheme cards illustrate, dnd contains our 


Special Stencil Offer 


You need a stencil for the border of your walls. 
Ordinarily, a stencil costs 50c to $1. Our book tells you 
how you can secure stencils practically free of charge. 


Write Today 


We shall have an immense num- 
ber of inquiries for our book and 
for free color scheme cards. They 
will be sent out in the order of 
the receipt of requests for them. 
You should therefore write for 
them today. Address 


The Alabastine Co. 
358 Grandville Rd. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Look for the 

red cross and 

circle on the 
package of Ala- 

bastine you 

buy. Alabas- 

tine is sold by ARErCerr 
mostdruggists, S 
hardware deal- \ | a 
ers and paint E 
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where, 




















SPRING FINDS US NEEDING NEW CLOTHES 


WHY NOT MAKE OVER YOUR OLD ONESP 
THE PRUDENT WOMAN ALWAYS DOES 








and as dress forms an important part of our 

lives a reasonable dose of dress is a fine 
spring tonic. Speaking of dress makes me realize 
that we have made big strides in personal taste 
these last few years; and when, the other day, 
a woman declared she owed more than a little 
of her own better dressing to the charming 
frocks she was able to make over herself, every- 
one sat up and took notice. 

Year after year the grumble of mankind has 
grown louder and louder at the heavy dress- 
making bills; have you ever made over a frock 
or retrimmed a hat, and received the praise of an 
appreciative husband? It is worth while! 

A useful page is this for the home dressmaker, 
with its smart suit and dress, its boy and girl 
clothes and its simple hats. Of course countless 
suggestions—suitable and otherwise—are regu- 
larly offered, but ofttimes we fail to meet the 
individual needs, and for just this reason our 
home-dressmaking editor, Mrs. Helen Cushing, 
keeps in touch with all of Fashion’s vagaries, and 
has a fund of information at her disposal, which 
she will gladly give for the asking. 

It will be noticed that the boy’s suit and the 
girl’s dress are of the same design—this because 
it is quite the thing to dress little brother and 
sister alike; till you have tried it you can’t 
imagine how attractive they will look. 

These garments were designed with the 
thought in mind of those remnants that you 
have had carefully laid away till such time as 
you could use them to advantage; but if you 
haven’t any remnants an old dress will do, either 
serge or linen—in fact any material, so long as it 
has body enough. 

I almost forget the Windsor tie; the shade, of 
course, depends somewhat upon the child’s color- 
ing, but there are certain colors that look equally 
well on a dark or a light child. 


G andes. FINDS US needing new clothes, 
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9340-9342 \ 
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"THE girl’s dress (No. 9307) as shown consists 
of a shirt waist with convertible collar, shal- 
low yoke in back, long sleeves with band cuffs, and 
a four-piece circular skirt. It may be made with- 
out the suspenders or the pockets if one prefers. 
The boy’s suit (No. 9293), you will see, con- 
sists of a sport shirt with convertible collar, long 
sleeves with shirt cuffs, and straight pants. This 
suit may also be made without the pockets or 
the suspenders. 

What about those hats of last summer? I 
venture to say you were going to throw them 
away—the prudent woman doesn’t; she writes 
to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, who tells her about 
having them reblocked into an up-to-date shape, 
and, if faded, tells her what can be done. Then, 
too, she has patterns of the simple little bows 
shown on these two hats, which are the only 
necessary trimming for ‘‘gadding-about” hats. 
She will send you patterns of either or both if 
you'll send her an addressed, stamped envelope. 

I told you in our last issue that the combina- 
tion of two or more materials would be a fashion 
feature, and to confirm this we have just re- 
ceived from Paris the dress and suit shown here— 
and what splendid possibilities they offer for 
making over an old suit or dress! 

As these designs suggest, the use of heavier 
fabrics with softer ones is essential, if a garment 
is to have the proper swing. The suit (Nos. 
9340-9342) showsa happy combination of navy 
blue satin and gabardine, and would lend itself 
particularly well to making over. The collar is 
of white satin, with hand embroidery. 

Fitted lines in bodices (No. 9336) are growing 
in favor, as you will notice from the one shown; 
it closely follows the lines of the figure, still it 
is not tight-fitting. The sleeves, however, are 
tight, relieved only by the saucy little strapped-in 
puffs. The materials used were a duotone taffeta 
and a chiffon broadcloth, each of petrol blue. 





A TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for No. 9336 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 9340 comes in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure, and No. 9342 comes in five sizes: 24 to 32 inches waist measure, and can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Nos. 
9293 and 9307 come in four sizes: 2 to 8 years, at ten cents for each number. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns may be had 
by mail by inclosing the number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home 
Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, 


Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


The spring number of ‘‘The Home Book of Fashions’? is on sale at every branch office for Home Patterns at twenty-five cents a copy; or it may 
be ordered by mail from the Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for thirty-three cents (this tncludes postage). The book 
contains a coupon which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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. W(ZARD SIXTEEN DESIGNS, ALL OF THEM SMART, 
AV Get THAT ANY WOMAN CAN MAKE AT HOME 


* POLISH 
sae Acons the 
He 


CORSETS 


ANY women are finding 
the greatest economy in 
American Lady Corsets at $2.00. 
These American Lady Corsets at 
$2.00 are as perfect in design and 
modeling as many higher priced 
corsets. The detail and finish of 
the $2.00 American Lady Corsets 
is perfection. 


One $2.00 American 


“a et : : 7 wea acl Greene: 
Polish - 


all around satisfaction 
Try Wizard Polish Sizes 2 to 14. Sizes 6to 14, Sizes 8 to 14, Sizes 4 to 14, Sizes 4 to 12. 

: bsol Boys’ double- Girls’ one-piece, Girls’ double-breasted Girls’ overblouse Boys’ practical than two cor sets at a 
under our absolute breasted coat part-plaited dress coat; comes in two dress for school suit with vest ef- lower price. 
guarantee to refund 15 cents 15 cents lengths—15 cents wear—15 cents fect—15 cents : 
money if dissatis- : You will find 
fied—no matter among ne 

range o -00 
how much of the - 


- American Lady 
bottle you’ve used. é >) Corsets, a par- 
we know ie wilt fied . ticular model for 
- . | H ce 29 
away. the ‘best home | your” figure. 
beautifier and labor- i. s) iT \ P s You may have it 
saver. wy io | iT | \ \ in either a front 
a\e lace or a back 
lace style. 








’ : Cee Hil 2 / 1 " ] Why not ask, where 
Use Wizard Polish on fine . ¥ | \ “{ you buy your cor- 


surfaces — pianos, furniture, ; : | | | _ to _ it? ‘ 
automobiles, floors and wood- I \ po ed ce Se 
work. See the beautiful, f > Pupg | { Lady Corsets 
hard, dry, lastinglustre. And at 
Wizard Polishis so easy to use! 


All sizes — 25c to $2.50. 


; ) Sizes 22 to 32. 
Sample Bottle free on request. gas heared dik 


WIZARD MOP “<q oe 


—the wonder-mop ~has latest im- 
Provements, including adjustable 
handle. Styles 50c, 75c, $1.00 and 
$1.25. Wizard products sold and 
fully guaranteed by all dealers. 
Get the genuine. 


Wizard Products Co., Inc. 


1477 W. 37th St. Chicago, Ill. 








Sizes 22 to 32. 
Three-piece skirt 
15 cents 
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Waist No.9155, sizes 32 Sizes 22 to 32. Middy blouse No. 9294, 

to 46; waist No, 9284, Three-piece skirt an inexperi- sizes 32 to 44; waist No. 

sizes 34 to 44— 15 cents enced person can easily make 9057, sizes 32 to 44 
each 15 cents 15 cents each 


Richardson’s new book of 

complete instruction in all 

branches of Crocheting, Tat- 

. J ting and Smocking. Plenty of new, 

= original designs, GIVEN ABSO- 

Designs LUTELY FREE to any lady sending 10¢ 
in stamps or silver for one full size ball of 


Sa ? 
Rs RICHARDSON’S 
R.M.C, Cordomnet; Art 65 
This is the genuéme—the Washable Cordonnet Crochet Cotton ; ) h y 
in universal use for finest work to- ° H 
day, Order ball by size and color, 5 4 j 
Send only 10¢, and you will receive : é : A 
this valuable book free. We pay all : . y cm —S 
Shipping charges. Sizes and colors; £ yy : \ S ; AUNT Ne 
White 3-5-10-15-20-30-40-50-60-70- : “a ; i ae 
80. Ecru 3-5-10-15-20-30-40-50-60, ‘ ~ cs Ba 
Superior A Imported. 
rite for this intro- 
Act NOW ! ductory offer today— 
before it is withdrawn, Write NOW, 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Makers of Richardson's Spool and 
Embroidery Silks. 
Dept. 2014 Chicago, Ill, 


} bal | 
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Send for 
Catalog 
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“Bob-o-link” CORSETS 


_»\ TWo-Piece 


PO Ma 


“<5 


5 >» < 
8846 9302 8994 9271 





Tatting Shutt 
Pull sides apart and wind thread 
a8 easily asonaspool. Then puttogether 
“the tide hold fire andkeepthe points 
exactly e.Can'tget outof fix”. 

oe cal pleasure; getthis 


You can procure American Lady 
Corsét models at 


No. 8846—One-piece dress, good for morning wear, sizes 32 to 46—15 cents 
No. 9302—One-piece dress, good for linen or pikella, sizes 34 to 46—15 cents 
No. 8994—One-piece dress, raised waistline, good for figured material, sizes 32 to 44—15 cents ; $5.00 $3.50 $ 3-00 $2.50 
No. 9271—One-piece dress, front closing, splendid for house, sizes 34 to 44—15 cents $9.00 $ 7-50 $ 1.00 


J 


Several styles 


9.940 ,.0.%.s 


as 


V Bd patterns can be obtained from The Ladies’ Home seg ag gy 50 -s 617 
Mission Sireet, San Francisco, Caléfornia; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louts, Mtssourt; Americ 
36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, an Lady Corset Co., Inc. 
The spring number of “The Home Book of Fashions a now weet. Price, twenty-five cents ; ee Home Office: Derroir 
t irty- ine t es, ° 
by mat, thirty-three cents. It may be obtained at any of the above addresses a Ll a a 
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SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME 
—WE WILL BUY IT 


Her Vacation Money 
The spare-time profits of Mrs. C. A. Thomas, 


of Missouri, pay each year for her summer vaca- 
tion in the mountains or at the seashore. 


We Paid His Way 


Working only in his spare time, Edwin Kohl, of 
Wisconsin, made enough money to pay for a college 
course and a round-the-world tour. 


She Makes Pin Money 


Mrs. Evelyn Harris, of Maryland, writes: “I am 
a farmer’s wife. Without interfering with home 
duties I make $25.00 or more a month,” 


WE NEED the assistance of a lot of 
people all over the country to look 
after the subscription business of 
Tue Lapizs’ Home JourNAL, THE 
SATURDAY EveENING Post and THE 
Country GENTLEMAN. 


THOUSANDS of men and women are 
doing it now, but we need more. We 
want representatives in every town in 
the country through whom old sub 
scribers may renew and new readers 
subscribe. 


If you are going to have 


some spare time on your 
hands, we should like to dis- 


cuss it with you. 


REMEMBER this: If you try the work 
for just a part of one day and then quit, 
you will have made some money. 


But you won't quit, for the oppor- 
tunity for turning spare time into cash 
will be just as apparent and attractive 
to you as it already has been to a great 
many others. 


Send Us a Line of Inquiry 


and let us tell you about the plan. 
We will pay you in salary and com- 
mission and provide everything neces- 
sary. We will coach you as to how 
to be successful in a big way—without 
a cent of expense to you and without 
the least obligation on your part. 


AGENCY DIVISION: BOX 270 


ae 
Aa * 
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She Gave Up Teaching 


Miss Jessie L. Parcher, of Missouri, found Curtis 
work easier and pleasanter than giving music lessons 
at $1.00 anhour. She makes all the money she needs. 


A, $5,000.00 Man at 25 


At the age of twenty-five, Courtright Hawley, of 
North Dakota, has built up a Curtis business that 
pays him a bank president’s salary. 


She Earned an Education 


In a small Pennsylvania town, Miss Marie Yerkes 
secured enough subscription orders to pay for a 
course at college. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 7 PHILADELPHIA » PENNSYLVANIA 
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1. This Litthe Bureau Maid of 
Wood Holds Your Lingerie 
Ribbons, Bodkin and Scis- 
sors; About 12 Inches High. 
Price, $6 





3. A Little Help to Oral Hysi- 
ene is Given in This Set of 
Paste and Brush in a Silver 
Case 4 Inches Long, % Inch 


Wide. $2.50 





4. Self-Caddie for the 
Golfer. The Two Legs are 
Attached to the Handles 
and Fall Into Place When 


the Bag is in Position 


6. Double Bowl for Salads 


serts. The Inner Bowl Rests in a Silver 
Frame and is Surrounded by Crushed Ice 





8. Lovely New Petticoats 


A. Department of the Newest Ideas Found at the Last Moment 


Colors, With Knife-Plaited Flounces. $9.75 Shoulder Strap Attached 28 Inches Deep; Outer, 50 Inches; Very Full at the Bottom 
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Edited by Mrs. Howard Bell 


HESE last two pages of the HOME JOURNAL are written and prepared last. The best shops are visited by our special 
staff of bright women for the latest ideas, and at the last moment these pages are printed on a fast press. Descriptions of 
the articles, with their prices when it is possible to obtain them, are given in an exhaustive leaflet which may be obtained by 
inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope to Mrs. Howard Bell, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 


Philadelphia. Please do not inclose money, as no purchases can be made. 











16. Colonial Wall 
Light With Elec- 
tric Bulb — Color 
Finish Café au Lait. 
Price, $6 


15. Egs Set of Silver 
Plate; Rooster With 
Red Enamel Comb, 
$3 





2. Thoroughly Up-to-Date is This 
Tin Cracker or Cake Box, 12 
Inches Square and Painted in a 
Design of Black and White Stripes, 
With a Dash of Color in a Bouquet 
of Roses in Natural Colors 


14. Artistic and Unique is This Moon-Shaped 
Vase of Cucumber-Green Pottery Designed 
to Hold Single Sprays of Flowers. $1.75 





18. Child’s Easter Toy to 
Take the Place of a Live 
Chick—a New Rocking 
Bunny in Wood. 75 Cents 























es 


17. A Little Kitchen 
Helper in a Hot-Pan 
Lifter, Made of Heavy 
Wire With Wooden 
Handle. Price, 25 Cents 


9. With a Toque of Glossy Braid, Almost Concealed 
Under Rosettes of Picot Ribbon, is Worn a New Scal- 
loped Shoulder Cape of Matching-Colored Taffeta 


















10. “Wise Owl” Door 
Porter, 154%4 Inches 
High, 14% Pounds, 
Enameled in Natural 
Colors. Decorated, 
$3.75 Each; Plain, $3 


12. “Venetian” Cande- 
labra, 10/2 Inches High. 
Bowl for Flowers, 8 
Inches in Diameter. 
$7.50 Each, $15 a Pair 





5. Wall Umbrella Rack and 
Drip Pan of Metal, Attached 
by Screws. Complete, 
$1.50 





19. The “‘Windward”—a Handsome New Chair in Willow- 
ware, With Arm Rests, Deep, Comfortable Seat and High, 
Restful Back With Ventilation. Price, $15 


11. Decorative and Useful Boudoir Mantel Clock in White 
Ivory Composition With Pastel Decorations. Hanger 
About 15 Inches; Case, 3 Inches in Diameter. $8 






























21. Glass Fireproof Cas- 
serole Dish for Oven 
Baking. May be Placed 
on the Dining Table. 
Price, $3.50 





or Chilled Des- 7. Cone Porch Hanger in 


Black Lacquered Ware, 
12 Inches Deep and 5 
Inches Wide at the Top. 
Price, $1.50 


20. Gothic Design in 
Book Ends—Dull Brown 
or Green Finish—Cups 
for Candles. Price, $6 














13. New for the Garden Girl are Smock and Hat, and 
are of Two Thicknesses of Chiffon in Two Seed or Plant Tray of Willow, Which Has a Leather 22. Double Sleeveless Waterproof Wrap for Motoring. Inner Cape, 
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A Department of the Newest Ideas Found at the Last Moment 
Edited by Mrs. Howard Bell 





1. aaa oa tea — ie eg i e VP 4. Canopy Shape is the 

of Hrs ree itche a = feo Newest in Lace Covers, 10 

and Em ua oF 7 . . 

2. Standing Collar of Blue Voile Plaited ba Inches in Diameter, for . ‘ 

end Bultoned. Cut Awey et the Front and wv Sandwiches or Cakes, Sur- 5S. Uncurled Ostrich Boas Come in 

Meeting With Ribbon Ties. Cuffs to Match mounted by a Dresden Midnight Blue, Taupe, Black and 
eee Doll's Head. $4.25 White; 12 Inches Long. $10 








3. With Taffeta Everywhere This Spring This Model in a 
Hat Design Shows How Charminsly it May be Used 
and How Gracefully the New Circular Veil May be Worn 


6. Sample of New Par- 7. BlackGlassFlowerBowl, ay, : ae 
fait Glass With Silver $10; Inset for Flowers, $1; ; 4.) 
Rim and Monogram Porcelain Bird, $2.25 ine Y ‘teMa 
H Ser 


8. A Revival of Things 

Colonial is Evident in 

This New Glass Candle- 10. Exclusive Among 
stick With Crystal Pen- the New Parasols are 
dants. One of a Set Those of Plain and 
Which Includes a Cen- Changeable Silk With 
terpiece Fringed Ruffles. $18 














9. Collapsible Stool—for Motorist, Tourist or Camper—Which May be Folded and 
Carried in the Leather Case Above 





11. Pagoda Beauty Neutralized in a New Parasol 
of Joffre Blue With Flowered Top. A New Chiffon 
Motor Veil With Bands of Hemstitching 


13. Triplicate Ad- 

justable Hand Mir- 

ror, Brass Hinged, 

Beveled Plate; Mir- 

ror, 7 by 5 Inches, 

Ebony Finish. 14. Duplex Hand Mirror 

$4.98 in Beveled Plate; 5 
Inches in Diameter; Mas- 
nifying Glass in Reverse 


Side; Ebony ‘Finish. 
12. With a Jaunty Hat Matching Her New $2.49 15. Colonial Shapes in 


Silk Sweater, the 1916 Summer Girl Seeks & ies New Silks are Offered in 
Contrast in Her Bluebird Parasol 











the New Fancywork 
Bags. This One is About 
20 Inches Wide and 
Deep, Lined, and Clos- 
ing With Snaps 





17. In Fancy Painted 
Wood are Children’s 
Coat Hangers,Which 
Cost $1.75 to $2 


Apiece 16. Airy in Weight, the Acme of 


Scarf Exquisiteness is Attained in 
This One Illustrated, Showing Silk 
Net and Spansgles 


20. In Dainty White Kid, Tan 
and Gray, the New Cut-Out 
Oxfords are $9; in 
Black, $8 





19 and 21. By Combining White Kid 
Vamps With Tan Leather Backs and 
Heels, Serviceableness for Street 
Wear is Assured in This Smart Slipper 
on the Right. Inset With Pale Putty- 22 and 23. Easter Dolls for the Children, With Little Pet Bunnies 
18. One of the Latest Designs in the New Black-and-White Holders for Colored Kid is the Style on the Left in Baskets or in Apron Pockets. Their Costumes are Made of Felt, 
Spring Flowers—a Lenox Vase About 14 Inches High. $15 q and the Bunnies of Flannel. $2 Each 
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reveals a rare secret in the 
snowy charm of Luxeberry 
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All talcums are of alike—as so many people think. If habit 
alone governs your present choice, read these five reasons 
why Colgate’s is safer and better for you and your children. 
It contains just the right amount of boric acid, that mild and 
soothing, yet efficient antiseptic. 
The perfumes not only add their delicate charm but actually 
‘increase the antiseptic value of the powder. 
Colgate’s is wonderfully fine and smooth—imparting a soothing 
and comfortable sensation to the skin. 
Its absorbent and sanative qualities tend to neutralize the irritation 
of acid perspiration and to relieve chafing, sunburn and windburn. 
The convenient six-hole sifter top concentrates the flow of the 
powder and prevents waste. 
Besides these reasons for preferring Colgate’s to other talcums there is also the 
personal reason of a wider choice in perfume. 


Sold everywhere—or a dainty trial box of any one sent for 4c 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
Canadian Address: Drummond Building, Montreal 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 


110 years ago was founded the house of Colgate & Co.—today the world’s largest 
makers of fine soaps and perfumes 
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